
PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


The most important change made in the present 
edition consists in the adding of a new chapter on the 
contemporary literature of England from about 1880 
down. The widespread interest in the literature of the 
daj’ will at once explain and excuse, it is believed, any 
undvic length to which the new chapter may seem to run. 
It has been impossible to include all the writers one would 
like to, and therefore the authors have treated the 
subject in a way that seems best adapted to the needs 
of tlio comparatively 'young student, even thougli such 
a method involves the omission of names perhaps just 
as deserving of mention as others. 

In addition to this change, the accounts of Meredith, 
Stevenson, and Kipling have been entirely rewritten, 
and paragraphs have been added oh the poetrj’’ of Thomas 
Hardy and on some of the minor poets of the Victorian 
Era. 

H. S. P. 
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A GENERAL OUTLINE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


I. THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION 

From the Beginning to the Norman Conquest, — to 1066. 

A. CONTINnUTM. AND PhC-CltlUSTIAN EttA. 

1 . Widm. 

Englisli begin to settle in Britain, 449. 

Landing of St. Augustine and the Introduction 
of Christinnitj', 507. 

B. Caedmon to Ai.rnr.o (670-S7I) 

1. Literature in IVcssc.x. 

AWhelm, poet and scholar, 6707-709. 

2. Literature in-Northumbrin. • 

o. Beowulf. 

b. Caedmon’s paraphrase of Genesui and Exodus, 

c. Cynemdfj religious poems. 

d. Bede, scholar and liistorian, writes in Latin 
the Eeelemi'slical History of the English People. 

G. Altmd to tub Nohman Conquest (S71-I0C6). 
Invasions of tlie Danes, 787-878. 

Accession of Alfred the Great, S7I. 

Pe.ace of Chippenham, 878. 

1. Revival of Prose under Alfred, SSO. 

n, Angfo-Soion Chronicle, 
h. Alfred’s Translations from Latin into Old 
English, or Anglo.Sa.\on Prose. 

2. Prom Death of Altrc<l to Norninn Conquest. 

jElfrio — about 9507-10167 

Norman Conquest to the Death of Chaucer (1066-1400). 

William the Conqueror nans the Battle of Hastings, 
1066. 
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lioss of Monnandjr iqr lune John of Cnrlnnd, I 
Hundred Y'catt’ Warbetnn^ Enjdarn! and rrnn'v, 
1338-145:1. 

Litemtura durioi; thn penod trail irrittm hi I..3tin, 
French, nnd Cn^hJi. 

1. FloTcnKj of Woioeatcr and William of Mnlm'-'i in', 

early lintin rhroiueleis (fim half of XII e-rlary). 

2. Geoffny of Moomouth'a o/ the rf 

Bnbtln, m Uitin, mfradun-< Celtic Iecen>i into 
Norman and Engliafa litcraturp fll I7> 

3. hlatthev Folia, a later Latin ChromrlLr,di>!dl2.'9. 


a. Souf rf Bebmi. 

h. Arthurian Itomaneea. 

C Ekoush. 

1. Anslo-Saxm Chntude continued to llfrt. 

2. Eb^hbegma to gain pound m the Kith e-atnry. 

0. Inynmon’a Bntl about (120S). 

b. Floneh romancea appear m LngUah (13th 

and 14th centuries), 
e. Engliah Songs- 
rf. hltracle Flays. 

8. Tthimph of English in the 14th eentiiiy. 

a. Wyclif (about 1334-1384). 

b. Goner (1830-1403). 

0. Longlaiid (about 1332-1400). 
d. Chancer (about 1340-1400). 


II. PERIOD OF THE RENAK«!AX(®- Df EN'OL.V.\D, 
1400-1000. 


Fmogn and aril Warn. 140O-148S. 

During tins period the Renaisaonco slotrly enters 
England; and at its close, nitb the aeeesaon of 
Henry VII (1485) and the end of the Wots of the 
Rosea, iU pngicas becomes mom raind. 



ENGLISH LITERATUB.E 


A. Henaissancb in Edtication. 

Colleges founded; introduction of Printing, 1477; 
Greek IniigUt at Oxford (Grocyn, 1491). 

B. Re.vai.ssanoe in Litekatohe. 

1. Early Writers. 

а. Wyatt and Surrey introduced respectively the 

sonnet and blank verse, in poems published 
in ToHcl’s ilfMcrllnn);, 1557. 

б. Gascoigne and SackvUle. 

2. Culmination of the Rcnaiss.ancc, from Spenser's 

Shepherd's Calendar, 1579, to death of Shakespeare, 
IGIG. 

o. Spenser, descriptive and narrative poet, 
1552-1599. 

6. ^^arhro•c and Shakespeare, dramatists. 

Other dramatists: Kyd, Pccle, Greene, Mid- 
dleton, Dekker, Chapman, Ben Jonson, etc. 

c. Sidney, poet and prose a-rilcr, 1554-15S0. 

d. Hooker, theologian and prose writer, 16G3-1COO. 

e. Bacon, philosopher and essayist, 15G1-K2G. 

/. Raleigh’s History of the World, 1014. 

The Decline of the Renaissance and the Expression of the 
Reformation in Litemturc, from the death of Shakespeare, 
1010, to the Rc.storation, 1000. 

A. LaTCR EuZAnCTIIAN LlTEnATOnE. 

1. Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher, dramatisle. 

2. The Spenserian School, poets following the manner 

of Spenser, 

3. Cavalier Lyrists, Herrick, Lovelace, Suckling, etc. 

B. Reuoious PoBia. 

1. John Donne, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, — 

Church of England. 

2. John Milton, Puritan, 1G0S-1G74. 

C. J^nosn WniTKiM. 

1. Sir Thomas Browne, Isaak Walton, Richard Burton, 

Jeremy Taylor, John Milton. 

2. John Bunyan, 1 028-lGSS, published Pilgrim's Progress, 

1078. 

Civil War and Protect orate, 1042-1000. 
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in. THE PEIUOX) OF THE FRENCH INFLUENCE, 
lOCO-1750 

1. The England of the Restoration, or The Age of Diyden, 1660- 

1700. 

n. John Drydcn, 1631-1700, satirist ond writer 
of comedies. 

6. Other Dramatists, Farquhar, Wycherley, Con- 
grove, cte., etc. 

I6SS, Revolution, which results in placing 'miliam and 
Mary on the throne, and shows the increasing 
power of Parliament. 

c. Milton writes ParadUe Lost, Paradise Regained, 

and Samson Agomsles, 1607-1671. 

d. John Bunyan publishes Pilgrim’s Progress, 1078. 
c. Jeremy Collier writes Short View 0/ the 7m~ 

moralitg and Profaneness of the Stage, 1698, 
and in part purifies the drama. 

2. The Age of Pope, 1700-1750. 

A. POETUT. 

Alexander Pope, 1688-1744; satire, criticism, and 
philosophy in verse. 

B. Probe. 

а. Daniel Defoe and Jonathan Swift, political 

writers and pamphleteers. They contribute 
to the development of fiction. 

б. Richard Steele and Joseph Addieon, Periodical 

Essajiata, who in the Tatter, Spectator, etc. 
contribute to the development of the novel, 
c. Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, 
novelists. 

3. The Age of Johnson. (Later followers of Drj-den and Pope.) 

a. Dr. Samuel Johnson, moralist, critic, lexi- 

cographer, and literary dictator of his day. 

b. Associated with Johnson were; Oliver Gold- 

smith, Edmund Burke, David Garrick 
(actor), Sir Joshua Reynolds (painter). 
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iV. THE MODERN ENGUSH PERIOD, ABOUT 1725-1909 

I. The Beginning of Modem Literature. 

A. The New Sympatot With Natuiie. 

1. Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, 1725. 

2. James Tlmmson’s Seasons, 1730. 

3. Collins and Gray. 

4. Oliver Goldsmith’s The Traveller, 1704, Deserted 

■ Village, 1770, etc. 

5. The Poems of iVilliam Cowper, 1731-1800. 

C. The Songs and Poems of Robert Bums, 1759-1796. 

7. The poems of B’ordsa-orth and Coleridge, especially 
Lyrical Ballads, 179S. 

B. Tnn New SnupArnr wjrn Man. The Rise of Modern 

Democracy, as seen in the works of Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Coxvpcr, Gray, Bums, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

C. The New iNmnEsr in the Romantic-Pabt. 

1. Dodsloy’s Old Plays, 1774. Percy’s Reliques of 

Ancient English Poetry, 1764. 

2. Poems of Thomas Chatterton, 1752-1770. * 

3. Daidd Garrick’s performances of Shakespeare’s 

plays in London, 1741-1776. 

4. Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832. 

a. Poems, about 1805-1832. 

b. Wavcrlcy Novels, 1814-1831. 

D. The Influence op the FncNcn Revolution. 

(FaU of the Bastilc, 1789.) 

1. Bums, Wordsworth and Coleridge sj-mpathize with 

the Revolution. 

2. Edmund Burke, opposes the Revolution. 

3. Later Poets of tho Revolution. 

a. Byron, 178&-1S21. 

b. SheUey, 1792-1822. 

E. John Keats, 1795-1821, the poet of Beauty, interested es- 

pecially in classic Greek and romantio Medieval themes. 

F. E^atists: 

1. Charles Lamb, 1775-1834, familiar cssajdst and 

2. OUicr essayists, Thomas Dc Qinncoy, Leigh Hunt, 

William Hazhtt, ctc.> 
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2. The 'nehxion Eta (ahont x832-x88a). 

Rden of Queen '\'ictaria, 1837-1901. 

Fosoine of the Fiixt Reform Bill, 1&32, <.e importnnt 
step m the advance of democtaFy. 

Pnbh'eation of Chsilee Danrin’s Or.gin ef Sptev% 
1859. the gtenteet binglis coiitribudon to modem 


A. FnoSE Trntiins (hutorians, essayuts, etr.). 

1. Alaeaulay, 1800-1859, jiopular histarun ••nd ■■ricir. 

2. Thomas Catljle, 1795-1881, etiUr, ‘ idccb^., ar.d 

prophet to hia aee. 

3. John Rualdn, 1819-1900, art critic, roeial irfraiDcr, 


i. Caidinal Nemnon, 1801-1890, theologian, educator, 
critie. 


5. Matthev AmaM, 1822-1888, poet, and Ktetary and 
theological critic. 

0. Otherproaomiteis: JamesA.Fk<oudc,E.A.FrpFmaI^ 
J. R. Gieen (histonona); Frcdcne IlBtriin, 
Leslie Stephen, Walter Fater, J. A. Symonl. 
(critics and essayists). 


B. NpyEusn. 

1. Charles Dickens, 1812-18701 

2. William Makepeace Thoekecay, 1811-1863. 

3. Gcoige EUot, 1819-1880. 

4. George Meredith, 1828-1909. 

6. Thomas Hardy, bom 1840 

C. Other novelists and stoiy.^tcis: Chaiies Readc; 
Anthony Trollope; Qiarlotte, Emily, and Anne 
Bronte; Charles Kingsley; WiUcie Collins, George 
Macdonald, lUchsid D. Bhudemore, William 
Black, etc. 


1. Alfred Termyson, 1809-1892, poet of demoeraQ’, 
science, and faith. 

3. Robert Bixiwiiing; 1812-1889, poet of faith. 

3. Matthen- Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clougfa, poets 
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six 

4. Rise of Pre-Raphaelite School of Poetry and Painting, 

about 1848. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and William 
Morris, prominent poets in this school. 

5. Algernon Charles Svfinbume, 1837-1909. 

6. Other poets of the period: Coventry Patmore, 

Lord Lytton, Thomas Edward Brown, Edward 
Fitzgerald, James Thomson, George Meredith, 
Thomas Hardy, Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, 
Andrew Lang, Charles S. Calverley, James K. 
Stephen, etc. 

S. The New Era (from about i88o). 

A. Poets (chiefly). 

1. William Watson (bom 1858) 1 follow mostly the older 

I tradition. Phillips in 

2. Stephen Phimps(l8C8-19I5) [ 1899 begins a scries of 

J poetic dramas. 

3. Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894), essayist, 

novelist, story writer, and poet. 

4. Rudyard Kipling (bom 1865), poet, novelist, and 

story writer. 

5. William Ernest Henley (1849-1903), poet, critic, 

and editor. 

6. Sir Henry Ncwbolt (bom 1862). 

Kipling, Henley, and Newbolt arc poets of Empire. 

7. John Davidson (1857-1909), an innovator. Repre- 

sents the conflict between-the old creeds and the 
new science. 

S. Francis Thompson (1859-1907) religious poet and 
mystic. 

9. Alfred Noyes (bom 1880), follows in the older 
traditions. 

10. John Masefield (bom 1874). Poet of the sea and of 

the lowly and r-ulgar. Revives the narrative 
poem. 

11. Other poets; Oscar Wilde, A. E. Housman, Wilfrid 

Wilson Gibson, Walter dc la Marc, W. H. Davies, 
John Drinkwater, Lascelles Abercrombie, James 
Elroy Flecker, D H. Lawrence, Rupert 
Brooke, etc. 
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B. Tbb Celtic Rcn-ais8AKCE. The ims of Irisli f< 

stones in pocti}’, drama, and po'ol. 

William Butler Yeats (bora lEG'i), thi' cbW r ' 
the movement. 

John Miilinston SyngiB (1871-1800), the chief dram-.*:.' 
Other mften in the movement: PouitLi*. Hyd.- ■.■-il- 
Giegoty, George W. }tus*pll (“AJE.”}. ei' 

C. Tbb IdTEBATOBB o» Gheateh BntTAW. Dcv<'''ir:«v'nt 

of a literature, chiefly fietion, dealum vith Lf. in 
the Britidk e^onhn, ctpcdally in AmrtrJin, C'n- 
ada, and South Africa, from about lOfiO. 

Henry ICngaley, Marcus Clarke, Adam landray i!«i 1'-, 
Henry G. Hendall, Hemy lUdcr Haggard, etr. 

D. DiuiiA 

1. Henry Arthur Jones, Sir Arthur W. Pinero, Orr.-ir 

Wnde, and Stephen Phillips contribute to the 
development of a netr drama in the 80V and 90V. 

2. George Bernard Shaw (bom 1856), writes plaj-s 

advocating social rrform. 

а. John Galsrrarthy (bom 1807), runelist and ]•; 'v- 

wrrght. 

4. Sir James M. Banio (bom 1860), story writer and 
. playwright. 

& Other dramatists: John Millington Synge. .Tohn 
Masefield, Lord Dunsany, A. A, Milne, St. John 
Ervinc, etc. 

E. Tbe Novel 

1. Herbert George Wdls (born 1800), writes sefentifir 

romances and novds of social tefonn. 

2. Arnold Bermett (born 1867). 

3. John Golswortby (bom 1867). 

4. Joseph Conrad (bom 1857). 

б. Other novelists-. William de Morgan, Sir Jamco M. 

Barrie, Her. John Wotson, Sir A. Conan l>oylc. 
Maurice Hewlett, WBIiam J. Lodcc, Horace A. 
Vechd, John C. &uutb, Arofaibold Mmsboll, Hugh 
Walpole, etc. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 

I. PERIOD OF PREPARATION 
CHAPTER I 

FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST 

The Early English People 
England was not always the land of the English, 
although it is now nearly fifteen hundred years since 
they first settled in the island then knoivn as Britain. 
If you uill look at a-map of Europe in the dk/s when 
the Romans were the roasters of the civilized world, 
you will see that beyond the northern borders of the 
Roman Empire there stretched a vast region, which the 
Romans called Germania, or the land of the Germans. 
This region was then a wilderness of forest and morass. 
For a long time the Romans knew but little about it, 
for it was almost beyond the farthest limits of civiliza- 
tion. It was Inhabited by various fierce, half-barbarous, 
German tribes, whose stubborn courage grew to be a 
menace to the Empire. Upon the northwestern edge 
of this forbidding wilderness, on the borders of the North 
Sea, just north of what is now Holland, three German 
tribe?, the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, had made 
their home. These three tribes, living side by side, 
came of the same stock; spoke the same language, and 
had the same customs and beliefs, though each tribe 
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held its own lands, and lived in some respects as a 
separate community. At a later time, after their settle- 
ment in England, a member of any one of these three 
tribes, whether he were Jute, Angle, or Saxon, came to 
be known by the general name of Englishman. 

These English were a hardy, vigorous race; deep- 
chested, big-limbed men, with ruddy faces, straw-colored 
hair, and blue or gray eyes. They were fishermen, 
farmers, and sailors; above all they were daring and 
savage fighters by land and by sea. Living on a 
bleak, cheerless coast, with a dense wilderness of forest 
on the one hand, and the dull-hued, stormy waters of 
the North Sea stretching away upon the other, the 
very necessities of their situation demanded strength, 
courage, and endurance. On the western side the land 
sloped in meadow, marsh, or sandy flats to the sea, and 
fierce storms drove down upon the sunken coasts, then 
unprotected by dyke or sea-wall, flooding the shoals and 
winding inlets so that the waters often spread far inland. 
There were many things in this early home of the Eng- 
lish to encourage somber and melancholy thoughts. 
Chilling and dismal fogs settled down upon it, and the 
depths of its forests, where at best the sunshine hardly 
penetrated, were often soaked and dripping from the 
frequent rains. In such a world there was little room 
for the wealding or the coward; if a man were to live at 
all he must live bravely and masterfully, fighting for 
his place. 

Early English Life and Character. — When we remem- 
ber that these Early English were a long way from the 
civilization of the Roman world, in the savage wilder- 
ness of the north, we need not be surprised to find that 
they were in many ways rough, coarse, and cruel. They 
were strong men, untaught and undisciplined; they 
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knew nothing of Christ ianity with its teachings of love 
and forgiveness, and their faults were those natural to 
their situation and their time. Life was full of hate 
and violence; murderers were not tried and punished 
hy the government, or the State. If a man wa.s killed, 
it berame the duty of his relatives — that is, the men 
of his family or clan — to avenge his death. So it 
happened that mortal quarrels, or blood-feuds, often 
e.N'i.stod between one clan and another. And not only 
did the Engli.sh fight among thcmsclvc.s, they were what 
we .should call pirates. They thought it a glorious and 
II noble tiling to take to their ships, swoop down on 
.‘•onie neighboring coast .settlement, and then, ha^-ing 
butehered the inhabitants, and given the village to the 
flames, to .«ail away in triumph, laden with plunder. 
IVe are tohl that .sometimes, dc.spi.sing danger, they 
would land in a storm, so that, in the midst of the dark- 
ness and confu-sion of the tempest, their npproatfli could 
not be .seen .so easily, and their victims be thus caught 
unprepared. The dwellers in the eoa.st towns and vil- 
lages far to the .southward, and the people on the c-astern 
shores of Britain, grew to fear the sudden attacks of 
these pitiles,s marauders. They dreaded the appearance 
of thc.se pirate ships, a.s the early settlers in America 
dreaded an Indian raid. One of the petitions of an 
early prayer, or litany, is said to have been: “ Lord, 
deliver us from the fury of the Jutes.” 

Terrible abroad, at borne these English were not free 
from the eoarsrnc.ss and brutality natural to a physically 
powerful and imperfectly ei%'ilir.ed race. They loved to 
gather. pbout the long table in the great feast hall; 
eating greedil)’, with the eager hunger of the s.avago, 
and dr.aining cup after cup of mead, — an intoxicating 
drink sweetened with honey. A fire burned in the 
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center, and, as there were no chimneys, the smoke had 
to find its way out, as best it could, through openings in 
the roof. The host sat about half-way down the rude 
table, raised a little higher than the others; the men 
boasted of their brave deeds, and told stories of their 
battles, and of dangers faced and escaped on sea and 
land. Perhaps, as it grew late, the company becainc 
more boisterous and quarrelsome, for the wild passions 
of these men were easily aroused. Outside were the 
woods, stretching away black and solitary; the dismal 
wastes of marsh and sand, and tlie sea. All w.as rude 
and wild, with the harshness and simplicity of the 
primitive world. 

The English Virtues. — But there was another side 
to the English character which we arc sometimes too 
apt to slight or to forget. It is not remarkable that 
these Early English should have been coarse or \iolcnt, 
for that is only what we should expect from such a 
people in such surroundings; the truly wonderful and 
important fact is, that with all their roughness they 
possessed splendid virtues, and a wonderful depth and 
nobility of soul. They were not only brave, thej’’ were 
loyal and grateful. Each chief, or lord, had his band of 
followers, men who had eaten and drunk at his table, 
ready and glad to be faithful to death, and to give their 
own lives for their leader in the time of need. In an 
old English poem, one of these followers, or thegns, 
seeing Beowulf, his leader, in mortal peril, cries out: 

“Well do I mind when wc drank mead in the hall, how we prom- 
ised our lord who gave us these rings, that wc would repay him his 
war-gifts, helmets, and hard Bwords, if ever the need ehould arise. 
Us he picked from the host for this venture, and heartened with hope 
•of glory; he gave us these gifts because he thought us good fighters, 
gallant wearers of helmets; though all the while our loid meant 
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As for me, God knows, I had rather that the ruthless flame should 
wrap my body together with his: ’tis not meet, methinks, for us 
to bring home our shields, before we have felled the foe, saved the 
life of the Lord of the Wcder-people.” 


We may call these Early English pirates, but we must 
remember that they looked upon these raids as honorable 
warfare, as glorious adventures in which a man might 
tvin not merely pleasure but honor. This desire for glory 
was a passion with them, as it was with the knights of 
the Middle Ages, and honor w'as dearer to them than life. 
“ Far bettor death,” writes one of their poets, “ than-to 
live a life of blame.” In the battle of Maldon, — fought 
between the English and the Danes, — man after man 
rushed willingly forward to lie beside his dead leader, 
just as afterward, at Hie battle of Hastings, the English 
nobles fought on until there was a heap of slain about 
the body of the dead King Harold. Lawdess as they 
may seem to us, they early showed that English instinct 
for law, that English love of freedom, which enabled 
them in later times to build up one of the most truly 
democratic governments in the world. They had, also, 
a true, if crude, chivalry in their feeling tonrards women, 
and while the polished Roman ci^nlization had become 
vicious through wealth and self-indulgence, the life of 
the hardy English w’as sound and comparatively pure. 
They were hospitable, for among the Germans it was 
thought impious to refuse food and shelter to any one. 
But more than all, there was at the very heart of the 
English character a wonderful depth and earnestness. 
They were not altogether taken up with fighting or 
with feasting; life meant something more to them than 
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the dangers or the pleasures of the passing day. Half- 
savage as they seem at first, they had deep and solemn 
thoughts about the hidden meaning of life and death. 
They felt awe and wonder in the midst of things mys- 
terious and unknown; they, too, knew those 

"Blank misgivings of a Creature, 

Moving about in worlds not realised," 

which show an essentially religious nature. They tried 
to put their vague feelings, their scattered impressions 
of life as they knew it, into words. They made rude 
songs, or chants, about their battles or the dangers of 
the sea; about death, which no man can escape; about 
fate, or destiny, the unseen power that to them seemed 
the ruler of all created things. A few passages from 
their poetry will help us to understand this better. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of their perils and priva- 
tions on the sea: 

"Little he knows whose lot is Inippy, 

Who lives at ease in the lap of the earth, 

How sick at heart o’er the icy seas 
Wretched I ranged the winter through, 

Bare of joys and banished from friends; 

Hung with icicles, stung by hail-stones. 

Nought I heard but the hollow boom 
Of wintry waves, or the wild-swan’s whoop. 

For singing I had the solan’s scream. 

For peals of laughter the yelp of the seal, 

The sea-mew’s cry for the mirth of the mead-hall." 

The following is only one among many passages 
which show us how these English sturdily faced the 
great fact of death: 

This one shall hunger slay, that one the storm sweep away. 
One shall the spear o’ertake, another the battle break. 

This one in darkness shall drag out his days, 
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Groping with feeble hand to feel where his foot may stand. 
Another shall mourn his fate, moan o’er his helpless state 
Stricken with palsy in sinews and limbs.” 

These English, as so many of the greatest poets have 
done, felt Iiow quicldy everytliing earthly changes or 
passes away. A poem called The Wanderer is full of 
this feeling. This poem is the lament of an exile. His 
lord and kinsman is dead: the greal‘fcast-haU, where 
the warriors met in the old days, with song or laughter, 
is in ruins: his comrades are scattered or slain. The 
poet, a friendless wanderer, mourns tor the things that 
arc past. 

“Who wisely hath mused on this w.all-stcad, and ponders this dark 
life well, ■ 

In his heart hath often bethought him of stajings many and fell. 

And these be the words he taketh, the thoughts of his heart to tell; 

Whore is the horse and the rider? where is the giver of gold ? 

Wiere be tire seats at the banquet? where be the hall-joys of old ? 

Alas for the burnished cup, for the bymied chief t&dayl 

Alas for the strength of Ific prince I for the time that hatn passed 

Is hid in the shadow of night, ns it never had been at all." 

As the speaker, journeying in distant lands, looks back 
on these lost joys, the world seems full of hardsliip, ruled 
by Wyrd, the goddess of Fate, against whose cruel decrees 
nothing can stand. At the doom of Fate all passes, until 
at last even the earth itself shall be ruined and empty. 

Yet this sense of the shortness of life and its pleasures 
did not make the English jield to a dull melancholy, 
nor did it lead them to give themselves up to the care- 
less enjoyment of the hour. It strengthened them in 
their desire to live bravely, winning the praise due to 
heroc'^. “ He who has the chance,” says Beowulf, 
“ should work mighty deeds before he die: that is for 
a mighty man the best memorial.” 
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In these passages, as in many otliers, we can see the 
force and nobility of the English nature; the earnestness 
and spirituality that have done so much to make their 
literature great and lasting. These great qualities were 
in them from the beginning; and in the centuries to 
come, when the fierce English nature was sweetened by 
Christianity and broadened by civilization and a wider 
outlook, these same thoughts and feelings were expressed 
by many of the greatest English writers in words that 
the world cannot easily forget. 

English Settle in Britain. — For many years the 
English wasted the coasts of the neighboring island of 
Britain, landing to burn, and kill, and plunder, and then 
sailing away. But at last, about the middle of the 
fifth century, a baird of Jutes landed in the southeastern 
corner of Britain, on an island off the coast of Kent, 
and settled there. Reinforced by other bands, they 
fought and overcame the native Britons, and, before 
long, conquered Kent. The Jutes were followed by the 
Saxons; the Saxons by the Angles. The Britons defended 
themselves strenuously, but, as the invading tribes were 
joined by fresh bands, swarming from their old home 
on the mainland, after more than a centur}'^ of liard 
fighting, the English were masters of the eastern half 
of the island. For a time the English lived much 
as they had done in their old home. Their new 
home, Engla-land, or England, — the land of the Angles, 

as it came to be called, was still a wild, thinly-settled 
country, overgro-am with thick wmods, with many dis- 
mal, solitary tracts of marsh and fen. There, the life 
of the English continued to be filled with danger and 
hardship, for besides their struggles with the Britons 
the English were often at wmr among themselves. 
The English had brought with them their laws and 
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literature. This change was the conversion of the 
English to Christianity. In 597 St. Augustinb, a mis- 
sionary sent directly from Rome, landed with forty 
monks at the isle of Thanet, the very spot where the 
Jutish war-ships had landed one hundred and forty- 
eight years before, and introduced the new religion 
into the south. Early in the seventh centmry Chris- 
tianity was carried north, into Northumbria, the great 
kingdom of the Angles. But the lasting conversion of 
the north was due not to the Roman missionaries but 
the Irish. In 635 an Irish missionary had founded a 
monastery at Iona, off the western coast of Scotland, 
whence another missionary came into Northumbria, and 
became the first great bishop of the north. By the 
middle of the seventh century (655), while many old 
heathen beliefs and superstitions remained, Christianity 
had gained a firm and lasting hold upon the English 
both south and north. 

. Work of Christianity among the English. — It is not 
enough for us to know the mere fact that Christianity 
was thus brought to the English during the sixth and 
seventh centuries. We must go farther and know some- 
thing of the real meaning of this great event, and of 
its influence on the life and literature of the people. It 
has been said that even while the En glish were still 
heathen, they were by nature religious. The world, to 
them, was full of mysterious, invisible powers, which 
manifested themselves in the works of nature. They 
were untaught, but they were not indifferent. On the 
contrary, for generations, those who were most thought- 
ful among them had been pondering over things that 
they could not understand. •' Before the Christian mis- 
sionaries came, many among, the English had begun to 
feel that the crude explanations given in their own 
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rjiligion were unsatisfactory, yet the wisest had no 
other explanations to offer. They were curious and 
uncertain about what lay beyond this world, and one 
of them compared man’s life to a sparrow, which flies 
out of the darkness into a lighted hall and, passing 
quickly through the warmth and shelter of the familiar 
room, again flies out into the darkness. “ So,” he said, 
“ the life of man here, appears for a v^ry short space, of 
time ; but of what went before or what is to follow, we are 
entirely ignorant.” It is easy to see how deeply men 
like this would be affected by the teachings of the mis- 
sionaries, for Christianity came to them as a sudden 
revelation of many things which they had long and 
vainly tried to understand. Naturally capable, as we 
have seen,' of loyalty and self-sacrifice, and able even 
as heathen to realize that life should be devoted to a 
lofty purpose, the English readily ' responded to the 
highest Christian ideals. The people, who so short a 
time before were pitiless sea-robbers, produced great 
saints, — men whose lives were devoted to the loving 
service of others. 

Introduction of Art and Learning. — But this deep 
spiritual change in the life of the English was not the 
only result of Christian teaching. Up to this time the 
English had been practically cut off from the art and 
learning of Europe, and had added but little to learning 
or literature. The greatest civilizing force in Europe 
at this time was the Church. The rulers and nobles 
were often unable to read or write; learning was largely 
in the hands of the clergy, — the bishops, monks, and 
priests, — and the Church was the great patron and 
encouragor of literature and the arts. So it happened 
that wherever the Church went, education went also. 
When St. Augustine brought Christianity from Rome, 
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he brought civilization likewise. In the old days before 
the English settlement, when Britain was part of the 
Roman Empire, the island had been bound to Rome, 
the city that was then the center of the civilized world. 
When England was Christianized, the island was again 
brought in contact with the art and cultme of southern 
Europe, she shared in the common life and civilization 
of Christendom. The introduction of Christianity, 
therefore, gave a mighty intellectual, as well as spiritual, 
impulse to the life of the English people. Schools were 
established throughout England sid,e by side with 
churches. Latin and Greek were taught at Canterbury. 
Monasteries were founded, often in the solitude of fen- 
land or forest, and the patient labors of the monks made 
a savage wilderness beautiful and productive. These 
monasteries became centers of civilization. They were 
places of refuge from the barbarity and ignorance of the 
world without; places of shelter and quiet, where men 
could study and meditate, and where they found time 
to practise and develop the arts of peace, 

I. English Literatueb from the Beginning to King 
Alfred 

As we might expect, the English, finding themselves 
thus suddenly possessed of new hopes, new opportuni- 
ties, a wider knowledge, and a new purpose in life, tried 
to express this wonderful experience in words. They 
were no longer satisfied with repeating the old songs of 
battle or adventure, for they were stimulated by new 
subjects and ideals. So it happened that a great im- 
pulse was given to literature, and that here and there, 
in the quiet shelter of the monasteries, poets and scholars 
rose up, inspired to sing or write by the new learning 
or the new religion. The beginning of a great era in 
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the history of English literature is thus directly due to 
the introduction of Christianity and foreign culture 
which widened and enriched the nation’s life. 

But while many of the poems were composed on 
Christian or biblical subjects, the old poems were not 
all forgotten. Some of the old poems of heathen times 
were rearranged, and passages that show an acquaintance 
with the Bible were introduced into them. By far the 
longest and most interesting of the poems thus pre- 
served is the narrative or epic poem of Beovmlf. 

Beowulf. — This poem tells the story of the heroic 
deeds of Beowulf, a famous warrior among the Geats 
who dwelt in the southern part of Sweden, and who was 
a Icinsman and companion of the King. As the general 
tone and spirit of the poem are heathen, and as all the 
adventures take place out of England, by the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, it is believed that the story of Beowulf 
originated on the Continent, and that the English 
brought it uith them in some form from their old home. 
Only one version of the. story has come down to «■, and 
although the legend itself is much older, this version is 
believed to date from the seventh or eighth century, and 
to have been made by some Christian poet or scribe in 
the English Idngdom of Northumbria. How far this 
unlcnown writer altered or improved upon the old story 
is not certainly knorni, but in any case Beowulf gives 
us a very interesting glimpse of life among the Germanic 
tribes in early days. 

The poem tells how Hrothgar, a Danish king, had 
built a splendid hall for himself and his followers. It 
stood near the const and was the mo.st renowned hall 
under the heavens. Its roof, to which a stag’s antlers 
were fised, shone like gold. It was known as Heorot, a 
name which means in old English a hart or stag. Here 
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Hrothgar feasted with his thegos, or chosen followers, 
and here the King and his men would sleep after the 
feast. The poem tells how a monstrous demon named 
Grendel, who lives in the neighboring moors and marshes, 
hears in the darkness the sounds of rejoicing that come 
from the lighted hall. Filled with hate and envy 
Grendel steals out of the waste places where he is lurk- 
ing and, entering the great hall by night, kills thirty 
sleeping companions of the King. A creature of dark- 
ness, with huge claws, and nails like iron, no man can 
resist his fiendish strength. From time to time he 
returns, dragging the bodies of his victims away with 
him to his haunts in the mlderness, until Hrothgar and 
his thegns no longer dare to sleep in the hall. After 
twelve years have passed, the young earl Beowulf, who 
has heard of these things, comes to Denmark in a ship, 
resolved to rid Hrothgar of this monster. Hrothgar 
welcomes the hero, who has the strength of thirty men, 
and that night Beowulf and his band occupy the hall. 
All but Beowulf are asleep when Grendel bursts the 
door and enters, his eyes glowing like flame. He snatches 
a sleeping warrior, tears him in pieces, and greedily de- 
vours him. Then he clutches Beowulf, and they wrestle 
in a deadly contest. The hero uses no weapon in this 
hour of need, but trusts solely to the strength of his 
own hands. The monster, master of evil, tries to 
escape; he longs to fly to the dark hollows of the fens, 
but Beowulf holds him stoutly in his terrible hand-grip. 
A furious wrestle follows, for the plunging monster is 
desperate. A great bench is overturned; the hall echoes 
with the confused noise of the conflict. The Danes, 
standing without, listen panic-stricken to the howls of 
the wounded monster. At last the demon, with the 
loss of an arm and shoulder, wrenches himself free and 
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files to the fens to die. “ Tlie will of all the Danes 
was fulfilled hy that deadly fiRht." But another task 
remains for Beowulf. Grendel’.s mother, more terrible 
tlian Grcndcl himself, eomes to avenRc her son’.s death, 
and carries off one of the thepns. Beowulf resolves to 
conquer this new foe. With his tliegns he tracks the 
woman fiend over murky moors, through rocky gorges, 
and hy the haunts of the water-nixies* 'until he comc,s 
ujion a stagnant pool, frothing with blood and overhung 
hy gloomy trees. By night the waters arc livid with 
flame. The deer, pursued by dogs, will die on tlic 
bank rather than tempt those unsounded depths. It is 
a place of terror. Bcon-ulf plunge.s in and fights the 
water fiend in her cave under the flood. Ilis sword 
j)rove,s u.sc!e.ss again.st her. Again he trusts to sheer 
strength. " So it behooves a man to act when he thinks 
to attain enduring prai.-ie; — he will not be caring for 
his life.” Beowulf falls, and the fiend is above him, her 
knife drawn. Then the hero snatches from a 'pile of 
arms a mighty sword, ginut-forged, and slays his adver- 
sary. Again there is mirth and prai.'e at Ilcorot. 

In the ln.st part of the poem Beowulf has become 
King of the Gotha and ha.s ruled over them for fifty 
winters. At this time the land is worried hy a dragon, 
who sets men’s homes aflame with his fiery breath. The 
<lragon’s lair is near a wild headland at whoso fool the 
sea brealw; here Beowulf seeks him and give.s battle, 
tru.sting ” in the strength of his single manhood.” The 
old King is again victorious, but is mortally hurl, lie 
bids a follower bring out the dragon’s treasure hoard, 
and as the glistening gold and jewels are spread on the 
gra'-'-s. Tie gives thanks that he has won them for his 
jieoplc. So Beowulf dies, and a lofty mound i.s raised 
in his honor on the high cliff, which sailors, in voyaging 
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upon the deep, could behold from far. The poem ends 
in a requiem of praise: 

" Lamcntwl thus 
The loyal Goths, 

Their chieftain’s fall. 

Hearth-fellows true; — 

The}' said he was. 

Of all kings in the world. 

Mildest to his men 
And most friendly, 

To his lieges henignest, 

And most bent upon glorj-.” 

The poem of Beoumlf not only tells us much about 
the dress and customs of that group of German tribes 
to tvhich the English belonged, it is full of the spirit 
that the Early English shared tvith their nortlicrn Idns- 
men. It is a poem of battle. Its hero is the strong 
man who fights and conquers creatures of darknc.ss and 
the wilderness. They are powers of evil, full of hate 
and malice, but thej’- arc verj’- real: they have bodily 
form and terrible phj'sical strength. There is little in 
the poem that we should call beautiful; there arc no 
bright, rich colors to delight the eye; hardlj’ a trace of 
gentleness, pathos, or pity. There is no love-story, no 
heroine; no fair lady appears to smile on Beowulf and 
reward his deeds. We are given no glimpses of the 
loveliness of the earth; no hint of blue skies or flowers, 
of green, sunny slopes, or of the song of birds. The 
world of these old heroes is brought before us as a cheer- 
less, gray-hued, somber land, haunted with evil mon- 
sters. Yet while death waits for every man, while 
“ sickness or sword-blade ” shall soon take his strength 
from him, while Fate rules all, the stern spirit of Beowulf 
is neither conquered nor cast down. “ Each of us shall 
abide the end of his life-work; let him that may Avork, 
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work his appointed deeds ere death come.” The dying 
Beowulf rejoices, as he looks back upon his life. He has 
kept his own with his o^^■n might; no Idng dared meet him 
in battle; he has not sworn falsely, and “for all this," he 
says, “ I maj’ be glad at heart.” Beowulf, we must 
remember, is a true English hero. He shows us what 
those rude northern peoples imagined a man should be. 
And this hero is represented as going out to fight against 
evil; as risldng his own life for the service of others; as re- 
signed to the great will that rules the world, and as dying 
content, his work finished, as one prepared to depart. 

Christian Literature. — From this ancient hero-song 
of Bcomilf, full of the strength and gloom of the heathen 
past, we must now pass to the literature which was 
directly founded on the new intellectual and religious 
life which the labor of the Christian teachers had begun. 
Two men, Aldhelm in the south, and CiEDMON in the 
north of England, arc conspicuous as pioneers of this 
Christian literature. Aldhelm was both a poet and a 
scholar. Ho was born about 639, or 640, ana after 
studying under an Irish hermit in the woods of northern 
Wessex, he went to Canterbury and continued his 
studies in the famous school there. This school, founded 
by St. Augustine, and improved by later teachers, was 
the earliest center of the higher education in England, 
or, indeed, in northern Europe. Aldhelm had thus 
unusual opportunities for that age, and he used them to 
good purpose. He became one of the most learned men 
pf his time. His fame spread beyond the limits of 
England, and scholars from France and Scotland came 
to consult him. There had been great scholars in Eng- 
land before Aldhelm, but they were foreigners, men who 
had settled in England and taught the learning they 
had acquired abroad. Aldhelm was the first man, born 
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and trained in England, to gain a great and t\idely 
recognized reputation as a classical scholar. After 
leaving Canterbury he returned to his old school in 
northern Wesse.v, where his early teacher, M.vii.dulf, had 
founded an abbey which came to be known as Maildul- 
fesburgh, or Alalmesbury. Here he lived a useful and 
busy life, talcing a leading part in the ecclesiastical and 
religious progress of his time. He wrote a number of 
books in Latin, both in prose and verse. lie helped 
forward the advance of English architecture, anti a 
church which he built at Bradford-on-Avon still stands 
as a memorial of his labors, almost the only Saxon 
church which the Norman conquerors did not pull 
down. He was an expert musician, and beside all this 
he wrote popular poems in English. These are now 
lost, but the people knew and sung them so late as the 
twelfth century, and King Alfred pronounced Aldhelm 
the best English poet of his time. His object in some 
of these English poems was to make the new religion 
interesting and attractive to the people, and so when 
the people listened to his songs for the pure pleasure of 
it, he managed not only to amuse them but to liclp 
and instruct them also. On the death of IMaildulf, 
Aldhelm was made abbot of Malmesbury, and later, 
Bishop of Sherborne. Pie died in 709. Ho seems to 
have been not merely a great student, but one full of 
that tact, gentleness, and human kindness which make 
a man truly wise. 

C*dmon. — Caedmon, the first poet of the north 
whose name has come down to us, was a very different 
man from the scholarly Aldhelm. Aldhelm, as we have 
just seen, represents the new education. We can learn 
from him how clever the English were by nature, how 
rapidly they could master the learning of the civilized 
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world when they were given the chance. Unlike Ald- 
helm, Cffidmon was not a scholar, but an ignorant man, 
not able even to read and vTite. He lived in a bleak, 
storm-beaten nook on the coast of Northumbria. Even 
now this region is wild and impressive, and in Ca;dmon’s 
time it must have been full of a stem and savage 
grandeur. The coast at this point is bold and rocky; 
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back from it stretch dreary tracts of rolling moorland, 
cut by a deep gorge or valley, through which the river 
Esk pushes its way to the North Sea. At the mouth of 
this stream was a fishing village, now the prosperous 
seaport of Whitby. On a cliff near by there stood in 
Cajdmon’s day the monastery of Streoneshalh, one of 
the great religious houses of the north, then presided 
over by a famous abbess named Hilda. We know but 
little of Cffidmon's early life. Some have thought that 
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he was a herdsman, because on one occasion we are 
told that he slept in a stable to take care of the cattle. 
Whatever he did, it is clear that he was a plain man 
who worked at some humble calling. He could not 
make or recite poetry, and as tliis was a favorite recrea- 
tion among his companions, it was liis habit to steal 
away from the feast when the harp was passed from 
hand to hand, so that he might escape being asked to 
sing when his turn came. One night when he had left 
the feast as usual, and gone to the stables, a stranger 
appeared to him in a dream or a vision and said: “ Cfcd- 
mon, sing me a song.” “ I cannot sing,” Cffidmon 
answered, “and that is why I have just left the feast.” 
“You must, however,” said the stranger, “sing for me.” 
“What shall I sing?” Credraon asked, and he was 
commanded to sing “ in the praise of creation.” Imme- 
diately Csedmon began to sing some verses, which he had 
ne'ver heard before, in the praise of God the Creator of 
all things. The matter was brought to the notice of 
the Abbess; and Ciedmon, being taken before her, re- 
peated to her the verses he had composed in his sleep. 
The Abbess, believing that God had given to this humble 
man a wonderful gift, induced him tq become a monk. 
He could not read, but the Abbess had the Bible read 
aloud to him, and Cajdmon, ruminating on what he had 
heard, turned those portions of it that most appealed to 
him into verse, paraphrasing in this way the Books of 
Genesis and Exodus, “ and many other histories of holy 
writ.” 

Perhaps the most memorable feature in this old story 
of Caedmon is the simple goodness and humility of 
Caedmon himself. The subjects of the old heathen 
songs fail to inspire him; he cannot or will not learn 
“ the art of song from men”; to the end of his life he 
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OTites only on religious themes that he may win men 
‘ from their evil ways. His power springs from his good- 
ness," he makes poems because he is moved to express 
the feelings that religion has put into his heart. His 
first song is a hymn of praise to God the Creator, who 
has hung the bright heavens as a roof over the children 
of men, and made the earth in its beauty for their use. 
His last conscious act is to wait for the singing of a song 
of praise. “How near is it,” he ashed of those who 
watched his death-bed, “ to the hour when the brethren 
are wakened for lauds?” He is told that it is “but a 
little while.” “Then,” said he, “let us wait for that 
hour,” and making over himself the sign of the cross, 
ho laid his head on the pillow, and falling into a light 
slumber ended his life in silence. 

Cajdmon, says the old writer who has preserved his 
story, “was especially distinguished by the grace of 
God.” It is this that lifts his life out of the ordinary. 
Religion puts a new song in his mouth, and his work 
begins, even as his life ends, in a Tc Dcum, lattdc "ucs, — 
“ We praise Thee, 0 God.” As, then, we see in Aldhelm 
an example of the native force of the English intellect, 
and of its quick advance when brought in contact with 
the world of knowledge, so we may well take Csedmon 
as an example of the way in which religion wrought 
upon the naturally devout and earnest English character, 
and so gave a new song to English literature. 

Other Religious Poems. — Caidmon’s example was 
followed by other poets among the Angles, and in con- 
sequence many poems on biblical or religious subjects 
were composed in the north. This religious poetry is 
on the whole a natural development of the old poetry 
of heathen times. The manner, or form of the verse, 
remains: and even the old fighting spirit, and some of 
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the old ideas survive, but the subjects are new, the 
poets have found a new source of inspiration, their 
work is full of a new gentleness and is illuminated by a 
new hope. A number of poems on biblical subjects, 
corresponding in a general way to those attributed to 
Caedmon, have been preserved, but scholars now believe 
these to be the work of some unknown authors, and think 
that all of Caedmon’s poetry, except his song of praise 
to God the Creator, has been lost. Some religious 
poems were undoubtedly written by a poet named 
Cynewulf, who is generally supposed to have lived in 
Northumbria during the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury. Whoever he was, he was one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest English poet of his time, and his poems, 
although not free from sadness, are full of hope and 
peace. 

Scholairship in the North. — Northumbria, the great 
kingdom of the Angles, became distinguished not only 
for its poets but for its scholars. In the southern king- 
dom of Wessex, literature and learning rapidly declined, 
for various reasons, after the death of Aldhelm. But the 
enthusiasm and devotion of Irish missionaries, the favor 
of kings and nobles, and the spread of the Roman civili- 
zation, all worked together to make Northumbria a 
great center of literature and education. Great schools 
were founded at York and Durham, rare manuscripts 
were gathered from the Continent, and great scholars 
and teachers arose who became leaders in the intellectual 
life of Europe. 

Bede. — The greatest and one of the earliest of these 
northern scholars was Bmda, or Bede, the most famous 
man of letters of his time. Bede, was born in 673, on 
the Northumbrian coast near the mouth of the river 
Wear. Left an orphan’ when he was only seven years 



old, he was placed in the neighboring monastery of 
St. Peter, to be educated. He was afterward trans- 
•'.ferred to the associated monastery at Jarrow, which 
stood not far off, near the mouth of the river Tyne, and 
hero the rest of his life was passed. At nineteen he 
became a deacon, and at thirty a priest. Thus, from 
early childhood, the monastery was his home; and for 
practically all his life he knew no other world. There 
ho was trained and educated; there he taught and 
wrote and prayed and labored, and there, honored and 
devoted to the last, he died. Ho has himself told us 
the general features and chief interests of his life in a 
few words. “ I wholly applied myself to the study of 
the Scriptures; and, amidst the observances of regular 
discipline, and the daily care of singing in the church, 
I always took delight in learning, teaching, and writing." 
So far as early training and outside surroundings can 
form a man, Bede was made what he was by monastic 
influences. He shows what those influences could 
accomplish under favorable conditions, and represents 
the monastic life at its best. To enter into the story 
of such a life, we must, then, know something of that 
little religious community of which ho was a part. We 
must remember that in those days the English monas- 
teries were not merely places where the monks spent 
all their time in prayer and fasting, still less were they 
comfortable retreats where mert lived in luxury and 
idleness on the labor of others. Life in these monas- 
teries was full of active, practical duties, for the 
monks performed with their own hands the necessary 
tasks of the household or the field. Study, meditation, 
and religious exercises were not neglected, but religion 
did not despise or shirk more common tasks, it rather 
encouraged them. Bede tells us of a thegn, or noble. 
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in one of tlie monasteries, who was not ashamed to 
take his part with the rest in the day’s work. “It was 
a pleasure to him,” he writes, “ to be employed aloiiK 
with the rest of the brethren in winnowing and grind- 
ing corn, in milking the ewes and cows, in working in 
the bakehouse, the garden, and the kitchen, and in 
cverj'^ other occupation in the monastcrj'.” Bede’s life 
passed in such a community was full of varied interests, 
and in this daily round of ceaseless activity, which 
employed bod}', soul, and intellect, he was tranquil and 
content. The abbot under whom Bede began his 
duties was an able and progressive man, and the library 
at Jarrow was an unusually good one for an English 
monastery at that time. Bede made good use of the 
opportunities thus given him. With the eager love of 
knowledge, the patient industry, and the broad mind 
of a great scholar, he absorbed nearly all that was best 
in the learning of his day. He knew Latin and Greek; 
quotations from the classical poets arc found in his 
works; and he had even some acquaintance with Hebrew. 

His Work as a Writer. — Bede wrote about forty 
boolcs, many of them tc.\t-books for the use of his schol- 
ars, upon a great variety of subjects. His commen- 
taries on the Bible bear witness to the thoroughnc!?s of 
his studies; his little book on natural science shows that 
he had mastered the popular science of his da}'. Besides 
all this foreign learning, he knew and loved the songs of 
England, and he was above all a student of her history. 
His Ecclesiastical History of the English People, his 
best known and most valuable book, is the chief author- 
ity for the period of which it treats. By this book 
Bede “ was at once the founder of medieval history and 
the first English historian.” Bede wrote in Latin, as 
all the scholars of Europe did at that time and long 
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has a singular unity and completeness. Gentle, hating 
a lie, or the least inaccuracy or slovenliness in work, 
and remarkably free from the prejudices of his age, the 
character of Bede is exceedingly lovable and noble. 
The stern submission to an unknown weird is lost in 
the joyous acceptance of a larger hope. Well might he 
repeat in his last illness that noble sentence of St. Am- 
brose: “ I have not lived so as to be ashamed to live 
among you; nor am I afraid to die, because we have a 
good God.” The meaning and influence of such a life 
grows clearer, as we read in the unaffected words of one 
of his disciples the story of the master's death. With 
failing breath he had toiled through the day, dictating 
his translation of St. John’s Gospel, and as the day 
closed, his work was done. At twilight, amid liis weep- 
ing scholars, his face turned toward the oratory where 
he was wont to pray, with “ great tranquility ” his soul 
went out from among them. 

II. From King Alfred to the Norman Conquest 

Coming of the Danes. — We have seen that the first 
great historic event which directed the course of liter- 
ature in England was the coming of St. Augustine; the 
second was the coming of the Danes. Augustine, and 
the teachers who succeeded him, brought religion, learn- 
ing, and industry, literature, and the arts; they started 
England on the path of progress. The Danes were 
heathen; vikings or pirates, from the creeks and fiords 
of Scandinavia and Denmark, as bloody and pitiless as 
the English themselves had been when they first invaded 
Britain. They belonged to the stern, hard world of the 
past, and the civilization which the Christian teachers 
had labored to build up, the heathen Danes set them- 
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selves to pull down and destroy. Under the influence 
of Christian civilization English literature had gone 
rapidly forward. At the end of the sixth century, when 
St. Augustine landed, England was heathen and illit- 
erate, by the end of the seventh century it had produced 
Aldhelm and Cffidmon, and by the beginning of the 
eighth century Northumbria w'as preeminent in the 
intellectual and religious life of western Europe. To- 
wards the end of the eighth century (787) this steady 
progress was threatened by a now danger. The Danish 
pirates began their raids on the English coasts, and 
successive waves of heathenism and savagery threatened 
to break through all defenses and cover the land. Com- 
ing from a rocky and barren region, these northern 
adventurers were fascinated by the comparative richness 
and fertility of the more southern lands. The wealth 
of the great religious houses, rich in gold and silver 
plate and embroidered vestments, made them an especial 
object of attack, and so it happened that the very places 
which were the chief sources and centers of literature 
were the first to be destroyed. In 793 the Danes plun- 
dered the monastery of-Lindisfarne; in 794 they sacked 
and burnt the monasteries at Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
which had once sheltered Bede. In the eighth century 
they came to plunder and to sail away; in the ninth 
they came and conquered. They captured York, where 
Alcuin had taught (867), and Christian Northumbria 
became the land of the heathen' Dane. They sacked 
abbeys and churches, they burned the libraries and 
broke up the schools. Streoneshalh, where Cajdmon 
chanted his sacred songs, was left a heap of ruins. 
They plundered the abbeys of Peterborough, Crowland, 
and Ely, the great religious houses of the fenland to 
the north of London. All England was in danger of 
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sinking back into the ignorance and heathenism out of 
which it had so lately climbed. 

Kin g Alfred. — The man who saved England at this 
crisis was King Alfred (871-901), the only one of all 
their rulers that the English people have called “ The 
Great.” Alfred, at the age of twenty-two, became King 
of Wessex, when the Danes were already masters of a 
great part of England. Learning and literature had 
been wiped out in Northumbria, as you would wipe a 
picture off a slate, and Alfred’s own kingdom of Wessex 
seemed about to go down under the same force. But 
at last, after years of patient and stubborn heroism, 
Alfred gained a great victory over the Danes at 
Edington (878), and Alfred’s right to rule over all 
of the south and a part of central England was 
acknowledged. Alfred’s success not only saved Eng- 
land, it saved English literature also. Wherever the 
Danes ruled, heathenism was triumphant, and if the 
Danes had conquered Wessex, religion and learning 
must have perished there, as they had done in the north. 
But while Alfred had saved southern England from the 
Danes, his work was hardly half done. Not only must 
he keep what he had won, and hold his land safe from 
the Danes beyond the border, he must establish law 
and order, and in countless ways improve the condition 
of the people within his own kingdom. The Danes 
were a danger from without, but there were other dan- 
gers within, for during the long years of war the people 
had grown ignorant, and the land had suffered from 
the lack of a strong and settled government. Alfred’s 
first duty was to strengthen the defenses of his kingdom, 
and to give his people a firm government and good laws. 
But Alfred did not stop here. After proving himself 
a soldier, he proved himself a statesman; and after prov- 
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hig liimself a statesman, lie showed that he was a true 
lover of literature and learning. 

It had been right for Alfred to fight, to fortify his 
towns, organize a navy, improve his army, administer 
justice but Alfred saw that even peace, security, and 
order were not enough; something more and even 
higher than these things was now needed to make his 
people all that he wished them to be. The King felt 
that it was righteousness which e.valted a nation, that 
the only true foundation for his people’s welfare, was 
that they should think noble thoughts anil do the things 
that were right. He saw that the great supports to 
this higher life of a nation were religion and education, 
but when ho looked around him he saw that the Church 
had grown weak, and that the people were ignorant. 
He often looked back, he tells us, to the earlier and 
happier das's in England, and thought what wise men 
there were then, how' the kings “ obeyed God and His 
messengers,” and “how it wont well with them both 
in war and wisdom.” Now' all this was over. Students 
no longer came to England from abroad to study in her 
famous schools. Once, the great scholars among the 
Angles were the teachers of Europe, but now' the priests 
hardly understood their own Latin service-books, or 
were able to translate from Latin into English. Ships 
and armies could not exalt a people w'hose very teachers 
w'cre ignorant; churches, monasteries, and schools 
needed to be rebuilt as well as the walls of London. 
Accordingly, after he had concluded a second peace 
with the Danes (SS6), Alfred felt free at last to turn 
to one part of his great work which the dangers and 
pressing needs of his kingdom had so far obliged him 
to postpone. He set himself to encourage religion and 
learning, which in those days w'e must remember went 
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hand in hand, to teach his subjects those things which 
help men to live rightly. He restored the religious 
houses, and founded a school for the training of the 
young nobles. He gathered learned men about him, 
from the old Anglian kingdom of Mercia, from Gaul, 
and from Wales. Before this time learning bad been 
almost entirely confined to the clergy. Alfred wished bis 
clergy to be well-educated, but he did not stop there, 
so far a.s possible he wanted to train, and educate the 
nation. He directed that all the sens of English freemen, 
except those who were too poor to spare the time, should 
be taught to read English perfectly, and that all those 
who were able to continue their studies should be taught 
Latin, One feature of Alfred’s plan deserves our espe- 
cial notice: the language of the ordinary, the elementary 
education, was to be English, the language of the people, 
and not Latin, which at that time was the language 
usually employed by the scholars of Europe. The 
people could not all learn Latin; if education was to 
be general, their books must be in the familiar English 
which all could understand. But where were such books 
to be found? At this time there were, indeed, poems 
in English, but hardly a single work of any value in 
English prose; all the te.xt-books were in Latin, as 
well as all those histories and religious books which 
the King especially wanted his people to know. Alfred 
himself undertook to take literature out of Latin and 
bring it to his people. In spite of the weight of his 
“ manifold cares,” and the heavy burden of illness, he 
set himself the task of translating into English the 
books which he thought “ most needful,” and in so 
doing he unconsciously became the true beginner of 
English prose. 

Alfred’s Translations. — Among the. books which 
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Alfred translated were the Begula (or Cura) Pasloralis, 
of Pope Gregory the Great, the Ecclesiastical History, 
of Bede, a History of the World, by a Spanish monk 
named Orosius, and the Consolations of Philosophy, by 
Boethius. There is something significant in the ffing’s 
choice. The Regula Pasloralis, or Shepherd’s Model, 
was a handbook for the clergy, the shepherds of the 
people, intended to guide them in their duties and set 
before them the model of the ideal priest. The clergy 
wore the teachers of the masses, and on the improve- 
ment of the clergy the success of Alffed’s effort to 
enlighten the nation must largely depend. Bede’s His- 
tory, on the other hand, was a book for the people. 
Alfred himself found inspiration in the study of the great 
and noble Englishmen of the pa.st, and he felt, no doubt, 
that a knowledge of England’s groudh and former great- 
ness would rouse and strengthen the spirit of patriotism. 
Then he chose a general history to broaden men’s 
minds by its stories of other nations and distant times. 
To these two histories, which related how men had lived 
and acted in England and in the gr.eat world ndthout, 
Alfred added a book of wise meditations on life.itself. 
This book of Boethius’ was one of the most famous 
and influential boolcs of the time. A great many people 
throughout Europe then turned to it for help, and, long 
after, the historian Gibbon called it “ a golden volume.” 
In this book, as in some of the others, Alfred was not 
merely a translator, he did not hesitate to introduce into 
his books original passages of his own, and some of the 
meditations which he added to those of Boethius bring 
us very close to the devout and lofty spirit of this great 
King. 

Another great work with -which Alfred’s name is 
associated is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. From very 
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carlj' times it had been the custom in certain English 
monasteries to make a brief record of the mo'-t important 
historical events of each year. During Alfierl's reign 
the Annals, or yearly Chronidex rvhich had !>ccn kept 
at Winchester, the capital of Wessex, 'ivere revi'cd and 
added to, and the King is supposed to liave in.-.pircd 
and directed this important work, or pos-ibly to have 
done some of it himself. 



to be buried 

From the Death of Alfred to the Norman Conquest. — 
King Alfred is one of the noblest men in all history. 
Great alike in defeat and in victory, in war and in peace, 
his life n-as a force for good in the Church, in the state, 
and in the school. While he lived he “ sought to live 
worthily,” and his people were lifted to a higher level 
by his labors and his example. He saved England from 
the Danes, and he saved literature and learning for ' 
England. As Northumbria had become the great liter- 
ary center of the country, through the labors of such 
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men as Bede and Alcviin, so when the Danes destroyed 
learning in the north, Wessex became the literary center 
of England through the labors of Alfred. English liter- 
ature before the Norman Conquest falls naturallj’’ into 
two divisions; in the first, which stretches from the time 
of Caidmon (about 070), to the destruction of literature 
by the Danes (about 867) the literary activity of the 
country is chiefly in the north. In the second, which 
strotclics from the revival of literature under Alfred 
(about 880) to the coming of the Normans (1060), the 
literary activity of the country is almost wholly in 
the south. Tile glory of the northern literature, in the 
-first, period, is its poetry, composed in old English or 
Anglo-Saxon, and, to a le.-!s degree, its Latin prose. 
But during the second period little poetry appears to 
have been written; the chief glory of the southern 
literature is, that Alfred and his successors began and 
developed English prose, and gave it a place in the 
people’s life. 

B’e must p.ass rapidly over the interval between the 
death of Alfred in 901 and tlie Conquest of England by 
tlic Normans in 1000.- During a gre.at part this 
period the English were either trj’ing to win back the 
north from the Danes, or ende.avoring to repel the 
attacks of fresh bands of Danish invaders, and the result 
was not favorable cither to learning or to literature. Until 
long after the Norman Conquest there were no signs of a 
literary revival in the north; the Danes had done their 
work of destruction too well. In the south alone, where 
the effects of Alfred’s example and practical enthusiasm 
still lingered, we find the traditions of culture and the 
signs of some literary activity. In the reign of Edg.vr 
Tiin Pe.\ceabi,b (958-975), when the land had a short 
interval of rest and security from the Danish peril. 
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Dunstan (924-9SS), Archbisliop of Canterbury, and his 
follower and fellow worker, aEtiiklwold (90S7-9S4), did 
much to improve the education of the clcrfiy and advance 
the study of Latin. yEnraic (born about 910?), a pupil 
of /Ethchvold, carried on his master’s work still further. 
rElfric, like Bede, to whom he is sometimes compared, 
was the greatest English scholar of hi-s time. Like 
Alfred he translated books from Latin into English, 
and like Alfred ho is a great figure in the history of 
English prose. His best known v/ork is his Iloinilie.s 
or sermons, probably the best example of old Englisii, 
or Anglo-Saxon, prose that we possess. Moreover, dur- 
ing this interval between King Alfred and the Norman 
Conquest additions were made to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

It is not probable that any corresponding progre.ss 
was made in English poctrj' during this time; at 
least it is certain that only a few poems composed 
during this period have been preserved. Two battle- 
songs of the tenth century, however, arc .so full of the 
old fighting spirit that they ought to be read and remem- 
bered. The first of them. The Batik of Brunnnburh, 
celebrated the victory of Alfred’s grandson. King iETnUL- 
6TAN, over the Scots in 937. There is a spirited version 
of it in modern English by Lord Tennyson. The second 
poem, of which we possess only a fragment, treats of 
the Battle of Maldon (991), a bloody encounter between 
a band of Danish invaders and the East Saxons, or men 
of Essex. The English were defeated and their loader, 
the brave Earl or Ealdorman, Byrhtnorth, was slain. 
IVith this picture of an English hero, overcome by a 
foreign enemy, and dying surrounded by his faithful 
vassals, with an unconquered spirit, the war-poetrj- of 
that older, Anglo-Saxon, England fitly comes to an end. 
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Summary. — We have now reached the close of an 
era in the history of English literature. The first Eng- 
lish were, as we have seen, a northern people of Teu- 
tonic or Germanic stock, and in this first era it is chiefly 
the Teutonic genius, the spirit of the north, that inspires 
their literature. The northern spirit is indeed stimu- 
lated, broadened, and refined by the religion and cul- 
ture of southern Europe, but it is more or less present 
in their poetry from Beowulf to the Battle of Maldon. 
Helped forward by this contact with foreign education 
and with higher ideas of life before unkjiown to them, 
the English of the eighth century surpass every other 
nation of northern Europe in scholarship and literary 
achievement. But this superiority does not last, liter- 
ature and learning are swept away by a fresh invasion 
of barbarian warriors. And while the genius and 
energy of Alfred bring about a revival of letters in the 
south, even in the south the progress of literature after 
Alfred’s death is not steady. Creditable prose treatises 
arc written from time to time, but, so far as we can 
judge, the genius of England stands in need of some new 
inspiration, some power that shall stir it to life. as the 
influence of Christianity had done some four centuries 
earlier. It is possible that the English genius would 
have revived unthout any help from the Continent, that 
the learning and literature which during the tenth cen- 
tury seemed a dim and flickering flame would of them- 
selves have burst into a sudden blaze. This is possible, 
but it is not likeb'. We cannot tell what might have 
been, but one thing is certain, we do know that when 
the genius of Anglo-Saxon England seemed in need of 
fresh energj^ when the fire — to use our same illustra- 
tion — seemed to be burning low, that energy was given, 
that fuel was supplied by the entrance of the Normans. 
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IMPORTANT DATES 
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north .... abniil CTO 
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north nlmiil 7th or RIli Cent. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RULE OF THE NORMANS 

In the ninth century we find bands of northern 
pirates sailing from the creeks and bays of Scandinavia 
and Denmark to rob and conquer, as the English tribes 
had done three or four centuries befqrj. One of the 
places they attaeked was the coast of France, and early 
in the tenth century (912) a band of these wild adven- 
turers, under a leader named Rotf, or RoUo, forced the 
French King to grant them possession of a tract of land 
in northern France, stretching back from the English 
Channel on cither side of the River Seine. These 
northern adventurers wore called Nonnans, that is, 
. men from the north, and the land they won in France 
came to be known as Normaiinia, or Xormandy, — the 
land of the Northmen. When they won this country, 
the Normans wore hard, fierce, untamed men, like their 
kinsmen the English when they conquered Britain, or 
like the Danish sea rovers that destroyed the English 
monasteries. But once settled on French territory, 
these northern heathen showed themselves wonder- 
fully quick to give up their old half-barbarous manners 
.and ideas, and to learn new ways. . They became Chris- 
tians; they gave up their own language, adopting and 
improving the language of the people they had con- 
quered. In the north they had been skilful seamen, in 
the south they became the most c.vpert horsemen in 
Europe. Moreover, as many of them married French 
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wives, tlie Normans in France sodti een'-eci U\ i)e u pcojilc 
of ))urcly nortiiern stock. 

As the Normaius wore tliii.s chanKoci in so many way.s 
l)y the civilization of the people among whom tliey had 
settled, it is a good thing for ns to know win nee (hat 
civiliz.'ition came. The Normans had estahli.'-hcd (hem- 
.selvcs in a country which hafl once been a part of the 
grc.at Roman Empire, and the civilization which they 
acquired wa.s thus largely Roman m it.s origin and char- 
acter, The very langriagc of the people, for example, 
which the Norman took for his own, was a corruption 
of the Latin which had been learned in the old day.s 
from the Roman conqueror. In France, lhcsi> northern 
barbarians were surrounded on every side by the influ- 
ences of the south. They built .splendid churches in a 
style rlcrived, it is thought, from northern Italy, and 
before they conquered England they welcomed famoii.s 
Italian .scholars among them, and set them to teach in 
the Norman schools. 

The re.sult of all this was, that through their rc.adincss 
to give up their own traditions and their old way.s for 
foreign f.ashions, the Normans, by the time they came 
to conquer England, had become a very difTcrent pcoj)lc 
from their rough ance.stors who had sailed tip the 
Seine to win a home for themselves a century and a 
half before. They had lost their boorish manners, and 
had become comparatively polished and courtly. They 
were lovers of the new code of chivalry. Tlicy were, 
fay.s an old Chronicler, “ proudly apparelled, delicate in 
their food, but not excessive,” and they looked down 
upon the English, despising them for their ignorance 
and their rude ways. And so, although the Normans 
were originally men of the north, the eivilization which 
the Norman brought with him into England was in 
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many ways not northern at all but southern, based as 
it was on that of Italy and France. 

The Efiect of the Norman Rule. — Such were the 
people who became the masters of England in 1066, by 
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the victory of the Norman duke, William, over the 
English king, Harold, on the field of Senlac, or Hastings. 
How did this great event affect England and her liter- 
ature? 

1. The Norman Conquest brought a foreign lanauage 
and a foreign dvilhation into England. 

The Normans spoke differently, dressed differently, 
lived differently, and thought differently from the 
English, and they carried with them throughout England 
a world of strange ways and' new ideas. Indeed, they 
did even more than bring in these foreign ways, for the 
fact that by the Conquest the Normans became the 
upper or ruling class was an incentive to some of the 
English to learn the language and adopt the customs of 
those in authority. It is not enough to say that Nor- 
man and English lived side by side; to understand what 
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took place we must realize that everywhere the Xormaii 
was above, the Englishman underneath. The chiei 
positions in the State were held by Norman-: th<‘ great 
nobles were now Norman nobles: and nearly al! of the 
great landed estates were taken away from the Eneli-h 
and given to the Normans. Besides all this, the Eneli-h 
clcrgj' were turned out of the most important ofliecs in 
the Church, and their places given to Normans or to 
other foreigners. Thus, shortly after the Conquest, 
L.v.xrn\Nc, a famous Italian writer and scholar from a 
monastic school in Normandy, was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury instead of tlie English Archbishop Stigand. 
In the same way the English bishops were replaced by 
Normans, and the great abbeys and monasteries passed 
under foreign control. This last change bad a verj' 
direct and imj)ortant effect on learning and literature, 
for the clergy in those days were the scholar-s and teachers 
of the nation. As Normans were at the head of the 
monastic schools, the task of educating the people 
passed almost entirelj' into their hands, ,and as the 
leading clergy were generally Normans or foreigners, the 
leading writers were mostly Norman, or else men trained 
by Norman teachers who wrote under the influence of 
foreign ideas. And as the Norman clergy brought in 
the learning of the Continent and taught it in the 
schools, tbc Norman nobles brought with them their 
poetry, long romances, different in subject and in 
style from the poems to which the English had been 
accustomed. The Norman lords and ladies delighted 
in these long poems of chivalric deeds or knightly love, 
and in many a castle the former rulers of England listened 
to this foreign poetry in a language foreign to English 
soil. So on every hand, in Church and State, in camp, 
and castle, and in the King’s Court, and in the school, 
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this world of the Norman lay like a weight on the Eng- 
lish, sinldng into England as a mass of melting snow 
saturates the earth beneath. 

2. The Norman Conquest, by joining England to the 
Continent, kept the English in close contact zoith a con- 
tinental civilhation. 

If the Normans had abandoned their own land when 
they conquered England, it is likely that they would 
have hold less strongly to their own ways. But we 
must remember Hint William did not cease to be the 
Duke of Normandy when ho became King of England, 
and that for about one hundred and fifty years after 
the Conquest the Englisli continued to be governed by 
sovereigns who also ruled over lands on the Continent. 
England thus became a pari of Normand>, the province 
of a foreign power. Many of the Norman nobles held 
lands in both countries, and the people of the upper 
class wont frequently from one country to the other 
with their followers. Thus by the close relation between 
England and the Continent, foreign ways were con- 
stantly being brought in from abroad, and the learning 
and poetry of the ('ontinont found a free passage into 
England. 

3. The immediate effect of this foreign influence was to 
establish the Norman-French language and literature in 
England as the language and literature of the upper 
classes, thus forcing the English language into an inferior 
position, and for a time almost destroying English poetry 
and prose. 

At first, under the iron rule of William the Conqueror, 
it must have seemed as though everything English were 
destined to be crushed out and swept away. The 
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English seemed likely to lose their language, for all the 
people in high places spoke Norman-l'reneh. and Nor- 
man-Frcncli was the language of the schools and of 
the Law Courts. The old literature of the English 
seemed about to come to an end. For a time, indeed, 
some monks continued the old practice of writing (he 
national history in English, but in 1154 the record c<’n.“pd, 
and after a life of many centuries the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle came abruptly to an end. After a time monks 
educated under Norman influences wrote the nation’s 
history in Latin, in a more finished and connected style 
than that of the brief records of the vanished Anglo- 
Saxon age. Many learned books on religious or even 
scientific subjects were also written in Latin, and — 
after the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was given up — Eng- 
lish prose seemed dead. It seemed at first as though 
English poetry, as well as English prose, had been 
destroyed by the Conquest. Here and there, in some 
humble home, some out-of-the-way farmhouse or 
peasant’s hut, the native English may have sung the 
old songs and ballads of their fathers in their native 
tongue, but although the old poetry may have thus 
lingered in an obscure way among the people, the native 
literature, like the native language, was unnoticed or 
despised by the Normans. For some time after the 
Conquest, many of the Normans knew little or nothing 
of the English language, and some of them disdained 
to learn the speech of those whom they looked down 
upon as their inferiors. The King and his noble.s could 
not have understood the Engli.sh poems even if they 
had eared to do so, and so the poets of the rich and 
powerful were naturally Normans who wrote according 
to the Norman fashion. To win the favor of the great, 
therefore, the poets had to make verses in the foreign 
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manner and in the foreign, or Norman-French, tongue. 
AVc can thus see how it happened that, for about a 
eentury and a half after the Norman Conquest, the 
literature of the native English almost disappeared, 
eoycred up and buried, as it was, under a mass of foreign 
literature in Latin and in French, which was produced 
by and for the members of the upper and ruling classes. 

4. The final effect of this foreign influence teas to fur- 
nish ticw subjects and ideas to English literature, to alter 
the form of English verse, to modify but tioi destroy the 
English language, atid to widen hit not essentially to 
change the English genius and character. 

From what has been said, it is clear that the imme- 
diate effect of the Norman invasion was to plunge both 
language and literature in England into a state of con- 
fusion. There was no one language understood and 
used by the whole nation. Many Normans could not 
speak English, a great mass of the English could not 
speak French, still others, both among the English and 
the Normans, became familiar with both of the rival 
languages, spc.aking in French or in English as the 
occasion required. Literature shared in this general 
confu.cion of tongues and styles. Many wrote in French 
or Latin, a few still hold to English. Nearly all the 
poets employed the foreign verse or manner, and wrote 
on foreign subjects; but among the English the old 
traditions of English poetry wore still obscurely cher- 
ished. The struggle between English and Norman on 
the battle-field of Hastings did not end, in one sense, 
M-ith Duke William’s victory. Time was needed to 
show which was really the stronger race. Would the 
Norman be able to force his language, his literature, 
his national character on the English, or would the 
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English preserve the language -and traditions of the 
past, and force the Normans to conform to the English 
ways? During the three centuries between the coming 
of the Normans and the life and work of the great poet 
Chaucer, this question was answered for all time. 
Whatever else we forget about tliis confu-sed jicriod, we 
must remember that it is the time of struggle between 
rival civilizations when the whole future of the English 
literature and language is at stake. 

What then, was the result of this long struggle? On 
the whole the stubborn loyalty of the Engli.sh to old 
ways proved in the end stronger than the foreign influ- 
ence, and while England learned much from the Nor- 
mans, and was greatly helped by the foreign ways, the 
country came out of this long period of foreign rule 
modified and improved, but fundamentally unchanged. 

Literature After the Norman Conquest. — The books 
produced during this confused period, while they had 
an important influence upon the later history of the 
literature, are not in themselves very interesting to the 
general reader of to-day. A few words on the general 
course of literary history will serve to make what has 
already been said more clear and definite. 

From the Conquest to the opening of the thirteenth 
century, literature in England %vas almost entirely Nor- 
man or composed under Norman influence. Many of 
the histories of England in Latin, or Latin Chronicles, 
were written during this time. One of the earliest of 
those Latin Chronicles was compiled by a monk in the 
priory at Worcester, known as Florence op Worcester 
(d. 1118), and one of the best and latest was that of 
Matthew Paris (d. 1259), a monk in the Abbey ■ of 
St. Albans, which lies a little north of London. 

Celtic Influence on English Literature. — During the 
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twelfth century, while English history was being told 
by foreigners or in a foreign fashion, an important influ- 
ence entered England from another direction. This new 
influence came from the Britons, or Welsh, in the west. 
The/e was a priest named Geoffrey who lived in the 
Welsh border country, and who was probabls^ of Welsh 
descent. He was archdeacon of the Church at Monmouth, 
and is commonly known as Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
In 1152, just before his death, he was made Bishop of 
St. Asaph, a little town in the mountains of northern 
Wales. This Geoffrey rn-ote a book in Latin, w'hich 
pretended to be a historj' of Britain from the earliest 
times. In reality it was a collection of ol(^ Celtic legends 
and traditions about imaginary Kings of Britain. 
Geoffrey himself may have believed these stories, at 
any rate he told them as though he thought they were 
true. He tells us how Brutus, the descendant of the 
Trojan hero, jEneas, came to Albion, or Britain, which 
was then inhabited by giants, and how he built a new 
Troy, the city of London, by the river Thames. Now 
tills book, while it has no value as history, had a great 
effect on literature. It contained many wonderful 
stories, such as the story of King Lear and his daugh- 
ters, the story of Ferrex and Porrex, which three hundred 
years later was made the subject of the first English 
tragedy; and, above all, the story of the great British 
ICing Arlhnr. While these stories were told by Geoffrey 
in a comparatively brief and prosaic way, readers of 
that time were fascinated by their novelty and charm. 
Poets both in Normandy and England retold some of 
these stories at greater length, finding in these Celtic 
legends a great storehouse of romance, and so, in time, 
many of the stories of the Celts in Wales, or in Brittany 
across the Channel, became an important part of Nor- 
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man and of English literature. _ To the Normnn influ- 
ence on English literature there was thus added in the 
twelfth century the influence of the Celt. 

The Romances. — This period immediately succeed- 
ing the Conquest is also the period of those long chivalric 
poems or metrical romances, in which the Normans 
excelled. Some of these poems dealt with the e.xploits 
of the famous French King, Charlemagne, and his Knights, 
some treated of Alexander the Great, some of the siege 
of Troy, while one large and important group, or cycle, 
of poems retold the various adventures of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. These romances 
were very different from Beowulf or other narrative 
poems of the north. Romantic love, absent in Beowulf, 
holds a large place in many of them; they are in a differ- 
ent verse from that used by the old English gleemen, 
and while they tell a story pleasantly and' easily, they 
lack the tra^c power and depth which we find in the 
poetry of the Germanic races of the north. 

Triumph of the English Language over the French. — 
For many generations after the Conquest the lan- 
guage and literature of the foreigner continued to 
hold the first place in England, so that the people of 
the upper class, if thej'' thought about the matter 
at all, must have felt sure that in time French would 
become the national speech. But in the thirteenth 
century 'the native English speech began to force 
its way slowly towards a position of wider importance, 
and, in the century folloning, it triumphed over its 
foreign rival. 

This victory of the English language over the French 
was largely due to two things. In the first place, Eng- 
lish was the mother tongue of the great mass of the 
people. And not only did the people who spoke Eng- 
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lish outnumber those who spoke French, but the Engh’sh 
were slow and averse to changes, so they kept stubbornly 
to their own speech. In the second place, this triumph 
of English was promoted by an important change in 
the- relation of England to the French-speaking people 
on the Continent. In 1204 King John lost nearly all 
his continental possessions, a territory comprising three 
fifths of modern France. Up to this time the upper 
class in England had been in frequent communication 
with the people in Normandy and in the other French 
possessions of the English crown. Some of the great 
nobles held estates on both sides of thf Channel, and 
the Kings of England themselves spent most of their 
time in their possessions abroad. Now, at the opening 
of the thirteenth century, this close connection between 
England and the Continent came suddenly to an end. 
When England was joined to the Continent by the 
Norman Conquest, it was as though a bridge had been 
laid across the Channel by which French and Latin 
culture could pass over; when John lost Normandy, it 
was as though that bridge had been broken down. 
England was no longer one of the possessions of a foreign 
ruler; hereafter the King, having lost his lands .abroad, 
must make England his home. Even before this, the 
distinctions between the Normans and the English in 
England had begun to disappear. Now “ every man 
in England was an Englishman and nothing more,” and 
the whole people W’cre hound together in one united 
nation, as they had never been before. All this w'orked 
surely but slowly in favor of a general adoption of the 
English language, in the daily life of the people and in 
their literature. 

Rise of Literature in English. — The causes that were 
thus bringing about a more wide-spread use of English 
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in the thirteenth century were at tlie same time con- 
tributing to the development of a literature in the native 
tongue. The first important work illu.strating this 
revival was Layamon’s Brul (about 1203), ;i poem 
written near the border of Wales. Although Layamon 
lived in such a remote place and time, he sccm.s to us a 
very real person. His home was at Earnlej', he tells 
us, “ a noble church upon the Severn’s bank.” There 
he passed a quiet, studious life as parish priest, and 
there “ it came to him in mind, in his chief thought, 
that he would tell the noble deeds of England.” With 
this purpose in view, he traveled “ wide over the land,” 
seeking the books that told of England’s past, and pro- 
cured, among others, Bede’s Ecclesiastical Hislonj of the 
English People, and the Bnil “ of the French Clerk that 
was named Wace.” The latter was a Norman-French 
poem, written in all probability in England, and perhaps 
given by its author to Eleanor, Queen of Henry II. 
It retold in a more vigorous and entertaining way the 
fabulous stories that Geoffrey of Monmouth had told 
in his legendary history of Britain. “ Layamon laid 
before him these books, and turned the leaves; lovingly 
he beheld them;” and with Wace’s poem as a model 
he wrote an English metrical version of the same stories. 
The poem is interesting principally for its tales of King 
Arthur and his Round Table. Living on the Welsh 
border, Layamon was evidently familiar with many 
traditions of the British hero which Wace passed over, 
and was thus able to enter more fully into the spirit of 
bis theme. With true British sympathy he tells the 
story of Merlin, the enchanter; and of the great-hearted 
and valorous king, leading his armies against the heathen 
invaders. In a vivid way he pictures the horrors of war- 
fare in that far-off time, and recounts with genuine poetic 
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feeling the death of Arthur and his faring forth to sea. 

Romances. — In addition to Layamon’s Bnit there 
were a number of metrical romances in the thirteenth 
century that likewise mark the rise of English poetry. 
The fact that more and more people were speaking 
English seems to have encouraged the writing of a 
number of English versions of Norman-French romances 
which before this time had been popular in Franco 
or among the upper classes in England. The English 
people were appropriating and absorbing the French 
literature which a hundred and fifty years before had 
been entirely new to them. Some of these romances, 
however, such ns Ilavdok the Dane (abeJut 1270-1280), 
and Guy of Wartnick (about 1300), arc founded on Nor- 
man versions of Danish or English themes, just as 
Layamon’s Brul was based upon a French version of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Havclok and Sir Guy arc 
local heroes; and the poems arc written in a character- 
istically English vein. The story of Havelok begins; 

"Hearken to me, good men, 

Wives, maidens, and all men, 

Of a talc to you I’ll tell. 

Whoe’er will hear, and on it dwell. 

At the beginning of our talc 
Fill mo a cup of full good ale. 

And we'll drinken here a spell, 

That Christ may shield us all from hell.” 

No doubt these talcs, sung by a minstrel before an 
eager audience in the hall of a great house, or to a group 
of servants in the kitchen, or of travelers at an inn, were 
listened to intently, even though they were often long 
and sometimes tedious. They were interesting because 
they were stories of adventure and romance. The 
French and British romances are very different in spirit 
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from the old Teutonic poems, such as Beowulf, in which 
life is pictured as a struggle with fate and the powers 
of evil, and where the -world is bleak and gloomy. Here 
we read of spring and flowers, of harping, love, and 
chivalry, of knights and fair ladies. Bj' some sudden 
enchantment we pass to the land of faerie, whore lofty 
castles -with crystal walls and pillars of gold are dazzling 
to the eyes. The heroes of romance ride abroad in 
quest of adventure and renown, .seeking by knightly 
deeds to prove their valor or to win the love of ladies. 
Graceful sentiment, gentleness, and courtesy, and often, 
in the love stories, a genuine and absorbing passion, are 
mingled with a love of the cheerful aspects of Nature 
and a sense of manly strength and honor. Such are 
the elements of tins romantic atmosphere, which is 
essentially a Celtic contribution to literature. The 
Celtic genius, taking some of the stories from the old 
mythologies, some facts of history and traditions of 
heroes, has transformed them in its own way, and, 
combining them n-ith tales from Irish fairy-loro, has 
woven a tissue of romance that has eharmed and enter- 
tained the world from that time to this. 

French models w’cre also a stimulating influence in 
the writing of didactic poems — poems written for the 
purpo.se of teaching a moral — such as The Owl mid the 
Ktghlingale (about 1220), in which two birds dispute 
over the merits of their different ways of living. Thus, 
the nightingale represents the lover of pleasure, who 
gives himself up to the joys of the moment, and who 
glories in the pride and pomp of life. The owl praises 
self-restraint, and the earnest seeking after higher and 
more lasting pleasures than those of the flesh. The 
contrast between the lives of the two birds is that 
between man’s aKthetic sense and his moral sense, or 
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between the pleasure-loving nations of the south and 
the more austere and religious peoples of the north. 

Songs. — The English songs, too, some of which have 
a wonderful grace and melody, certainly owe much to 
French and foreign influences. Some of these are relig- 
ious; hymns to the Virgin full of a warmth of adoration 
rvhich is not English but southern. Some are war- 
songs; others, again, are songs of love and springtime, 
so true and beautiful, that w'e, reading them after six 
hundred years, can still feel the quick pulse of youth and 
gladness beat in them. Perhaps the moat beautiful of 
these love-songs is the one to Alj'soun; , ^ 

“Between soft March and .4pril showers, 

When sprays of bloom from branches spring. 

And when the little bird ’mid flowers 
Doth song of sweetness, loudly sing: 

To her with longing love I cling. 

Of all the world the fairest thing. 

Whose thrall I am, who bliss can bring. 

And give to mo life’s crown. 

A gracious fate to me is sent; 

Methinks it is by heaven lent; 

From women all, my heart is bent, 

To tight on Alysoun.’’ 

These lines have a delicate and dreamy beauty, a' grace 
and sentiment, which we cannot but feel has been 
learned from England’s foreign masters. But on the 
other hand we must not conclude that all these English 
songs were but echoes of the_ French. There are occa- 
sional touches of description, and here and there a strain 
of melody, that seem to have been taken from the poetry 
of the people. In one of the thirteenth-century love- 
songs, for inst.ance, there is a refrain not easily for- 
gotten, — superior in grace and melody to all the rest 
of the poem: 
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“Blow, Xortliem wind. 

Send thou me my Bwcetinp. 

Blow, Xorthcm wind, blow, blow, blow!" 

Tho famous Ctickoo Song (about 1250), -which is full of 
the homely, -wholesome life of farmyard and pa-^ture, is 
thought to echo the refrain of a popular daneo-?ong: 

“Summer is a-coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo: 

Growctb seed and blowetli mead, 

And springcth the wood nciv. 



All these poems — songs, romances, debates, and 
histories — prepared the way for a still greater develop- 
ment of English literature in the fourteenth ccnturj', 
whch culminated in the works of the greatest of Middle 
English writers, GEorrnEY Chaucer. Thus, in the 
period immediately following the Norman Conquest, 
English poetry was enriched with new verse-forms; and 
English literature absorbed a mass of legend, myth, and 
romance from Wales, from Brittany and France. Liter- 
ature in the English language rewed. A larger and 
ever-increasing audience was raised for the writers of 
the future, and the final triumph of the English lan- 
guage and of English literature over the Norman-French 
in England was almost assured. 
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IMPORTANT DATES 

Battle of Hastings (or Scnlac) lOCO 

Wii.UAM I, or Williain the Conqueror 1066-10S7 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury 1070 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury 1093 

The Cnisadcs 1090-1270 

Plorcnce of Worcester 1 - • i ■ I ‘•■cd mS 

William of Malmesbury I C'ron.clers ( 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s //fstoryo/rtc A'mi/s of Brifm'a . . .. 1147 

Rise of Oxford University . . about 1133-1180 

IIcNuv II, first of the Plantagenct or Angevin Kings . 1 154-1 189 
Murtior of Thomas & Bechet, Archbishop of Canterbury . . . 1170 
RioiiAriD I (Richard Cceur do Lion) .... . 1189-1199 

Kino John (John Lackland) 1199-1216 

England loses Normandy . . * ... 1204 

Layamon’s Brat, first long poem in English after the Norman 

Corrquest .about 1205 

The Groat Charter of Liberties (Magna Cliarta) 1215 

The Owl and the Nightingale, an English debate poem about 1220 
The Cuckoo Song, first irnirortant English song after the Nor- 

m.an Conquest about 1250 

Petorhouso College, Cambridge, founded 1257 

Matthew Paris, a later Latin chronicler . . . . died 1259 

Commons first represented in Parliament .... 1265 

Haectok the Dane} „ ... .... 1 about 1270-1280 

Guy of Waneick romaucra ^ UqO 


FOREIGN DATES 


St. Francis of Assisi 1182-1226 

Dante, bom at Florence, 1265, died at Ravenna 1321 



CHAPTER III 
THE AGE OF CIUUCER 

"Forget six counties overhung nith smoke. 

Forget the enorting eteirm and piston ttrokc, 

Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 

Think rather of the pack-hors^ on the down, 

And dream of London, small, and white, and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green; 


While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 
Moves over bills of lading.” 

— WtliiAM Monitis, Prelogve U> the Earthly Paradise. 

England in the Fodrteenth Centdrv 
To get near to Chaucer, to read his poetry jw-ith 
pntire sympathy and delfght, one must forget our 
modern world for the time and go oacTc in imagination 
into thaT other wor ld of the tourteentli centurj’, in the 
^iidst oT^ich he lived and worked. There was much 
in that world to fire the iinaginWron and to quicken 
the energies oi a great poet, fl was a brilliantT'sfirring, 
and ambitious, time, when Itic was full of violent and 
dramatie contrasts. It was peculiarly a time of change;' 
fiuropc was already restive under the leaven of -new' 
ideas. Here and there men were beginning to grow 
impatient of the old restraints and conventions, and to 
rebel against long established institutions or accepted 
modes of thought. The old order indeed yet remained; 
but as we look back to the fourteenth century and inter- 
pret it by our knowledge of the centuries that followed, 
54 
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we see plainly signs of a new order, a new way of living, 
and a new conception of life. We cannot study the 
^istory of this time without finding traces of the new 
spirit growing under the old forms, which it will pres- 
ently break and utterly destroy. 

...Chivalry. — Chivalry, for instance, was a peculiarly 
medieval institution, and in the fourteenth century 
chivalry still flourished in even more than its former 
pomp and splendor.' In England, the reign of Edward 
III was marked by a showy magnificence. In that 
reipn the war between England and France, known as 
the Hundred Years’ War, was begun, and this contest 
between two powerful and chivalric Rations was the 
occasion of a great display of knightly deeds. Then, 
as Froissart UTotc, were many “ honorable and noble 
adventures of feats of arms, done and admired.” It 
was in this reign that Edward, the Black Prince, when 
a boy of sixteen, won his spurs at Crc?y, and that the 
blind king of Bohemia was guided by his own command 
into the thick of the battle “ that he might strike one 
stroke with his sword.” The heart of the old chronicler 
Froissart kindles as he recites the names of the gallant 
knights who fought for England: “they in all their 
deeds were so valiant Uiat they ought to be reputed as 
sovereigns in all chivalry.” In England the outward 
forms and shows of chivalry were yet an accepted part 
oT the nation’s life. King Edward was a patron of the 
tournament; he had a Round Table at Windsor, in 
emulation of that of King Arthur; and he instituted the 
famous chivalric Order of the Garter. 

Chaucer’s England. There were many other things 
in this England of the fourteenth century to remind us 
■ that Chauce r lived in a medieval worl^. If we find 
the splendor and roniance oF the A “^cs, we find 
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also the dirt and squalor, the crude ignorance and the 
unspeakable coarseness, which Were at least etiually 
characteristic of that time. The land itself wa.s in ptyt 
sheer wilderness. There were great .sfretchc'- of forest, 
the haunts of the deer, the graj' wolf, the boar, and the 
mid bvill; there were inarshc.s, such a.s the great fens of 
Lincolnshire and Somerset, untenanted as yet save by 
the birds. It was a rough, cruel world; and life was none 
too safe even on the king’s liighway. The town.sj/eoplc 
dwelt within walls and shut the gates at curfew. At 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne, near the Scotch border, rvhere 
marauding bands swooped down, as the Douglas did 
against the Percies, a hundred armed citizens kept 
nightly watch upon the walls. I^ondon itself, c.vccpt 
on the side towards the river, was still a walled town; 
the houses were chiefly of wood and timber; the streets, 
narrow and unpaved, sloped to a gutter or open sower 
in the middle, foul with refuse; but the Thames was 
still clear and beautiful, and beyond the city gates lanes ' 
led the Londoners through fair meadows, where the 
tender spring green of the grass was starred by the 
daisies that Master Chaucer loved to greet and honor. 
A stone ' , *" ’ j^ses built on either side of its 
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narrow roadway, connected Chaucer’s London with 
Soutliwark on the opposite side of the Thames. At South- 
iTOrk there were fields and gardens, and round wooden 
buildings for bear-baiting or cock-fighting; tlierc, near 
the end of the bridge, was the old Tabard Inn, in whose 
scfuare courtyard motley companies of pilgrims were 
wont to gather on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
it Bcckct at Canterbury. 

The New Order. — But this strange, picturesque, 
and narrow world of the Middle Ages was already near 
its end. Already the new world was beginning to push 
it aside. AVhilc Edward was founding a new order of 
ehivalrj’’, his Knights of the Garter (134^), a new instru- 
ment of destruction, the c.annon, was being introduced 
into warfare which was to revolutionize the art of war. 
Before long this new invention, unimportant at first, 
was to shatter the solid masonry of the feudal castles 
and make the armor of t he knight a useless cncumbranee. 
Meanwhile the supremacy of the knight was threatened 
by a new power, the rising power of the English people. 
There are many signs of this. The battles in the 
Hundred Years’ War arc memorable not merely for their 
display of chivalric courage and courtesy, but also for 
tiie great part played in- them by the people of England. 
The truly significant feature of these battles is indeed 
not the splendid spectacle of knightly gallantry; it is 
rattier the efiectivcncss of the English yeomen, the 
archers whose “ gray-goose shafts ” did so much to 
turn the day at Cregy and- Poitiers. It has tieen said 
that this national character of the English armj', this 
triumph of the foot-soldier over cavalry, was “ the 
death-knell of Feudalism.” 

The Rise of the People. — The assort- 
ing itself in unconscious riv.-''— ijosition 
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to the feudal power of king and barons, found at the 
same time a political expression in the establishment of 
the Commons as a separate branch of the Parliament. 
Beneath all the magnificence of the earlj-part of Edward’s 
reign, we see the transfer of the real power from the king 
to the people. Finally, in the Good Parliament ” of 
1370, we find the “Commons” united against their 
feudal superiors, the Baronage and the King. 

The Black Death. — Many things combined to pro- 
duce a demand for liberty and equality among the 
people, but the chief causes of this popular uprising 
were probably the unsettled state of labor, and the 
bitter discontent and gronang importance of the work- 
ing-classes, which followed the successive visitations of a 
terrible plague called “ The Black Death.” It is diffi- 
cult for us who live in a world made comparatively 
clean, comfortable, and decent to imagine the abject 
misery to which the English people were reduced by 
this loathsome and often fatal disease. The first of 
this awful series of pestilences reached England from 
southern Europe in 1348, two years after the brilliant 
victorj' of Cregy, and from that time until nearly the 
end of the centurj' the land was desolated by periodical 
recurrences of the disease. The number of deaths was 
very great, for, besides those who died of the plague, 
many more perished miserably from want and hunger. 
Famine followed the pestilence, as some farms had been 
left untilled, some had but scanty crops, and on others, 
for want of laborers, the harvests rotted in the fields. 
The land was filled with vagrants, driven by illness and 
starvation to beggar}' or theft. The organization of 
labor was unsettled, and the very foundations of society 
seemed s’.i Ven, The people, thus laden with a burden 
that S' ' ir^YV to bear, were called upon 
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to pay a heavy tax to defray the'cost of the French war. 
The poor were arrayed against the rich; they questioned 
and scoffed at the class distinctions that were so insep- 
arable a part of the feudal society, and rose in armed 
revolt. The age of the courtly Froissart is thus also 
the age of a peasantry pushed forward by new economic 
conditions to fight against the old order of society. 
While the French chronicler celebrates the glories of 
Knighthood, the English people are singing the crude 
rhyme: 

" When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman?” 

The New Democracy. — This feeling found a spokes- 
man in the revolutionary teachings of John Ball, “ the 
mad Priest of Kent.” Crowds gathered about Ball in 
the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral, and “ many of 
the mean people loved him ” and affirmed that “ he 
saith truth.” Inside the great cathedral was the rich 
shrine of St. Thomas i Bccket, the goal of many a 
medieval pilgrimage, but outside in the cloisters the 
voice of the preacher seems to be the voice of the modern 
world. " What have we deserved, or why should we 
be kept thus in servage? We be all come from one 
father and mother, Adam and Eve: whereby can they 
say or show that thej' be greater lords than we be, 
saving by that they cause us to win and labor for that 
they dispose? Tlicy are clothed in velvet and camlet 
furred with grise, and we be vestured with poor cloth; 
they have their wines, spices, and good bread, and we 
have the drauung out of the chaff and drink water; 
they dwell in fair houses, and we have the pain and 
travail, the rain and wind, in the fields; and by that that 
Cometh of our labors they keep and maintain theii 
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estates.” Ball’s tcacliings were soeiali'tic; he declared 
that, "everything should be common;” and many, while 
the3’ stojiiied .short of thi.s e.xtreine, shared in his demo- 
cratic feeling and in hi.s demand for a .‘-neial reform. 

Religion. — In religion, too, wc notice sigas of 
a coming change. ^Medieval Chri.siianily v.as .still 
supreme; the Church was enorrnou.slj' wealtliy and 
powerful; prelate.? drc.S'Od richlj' and lived in Ju.vury; 
licr .services were splendid and impressive. In England 
■Westminster Abbey was being enlarged; noble cathe- 
drals were being erectetl; the great builder, William of 
Wyheham, was busj' at Winehestor. But the forcc.s of 
disruption were already active. Tlic Church no longer 
inspired that devotion which we find in the daj's of the 
earlier crusades. In 1309 tlio Pope removed from Rome 
to Avignon, and the reverence and awe with wbicli iio 
had been regarded were grcaflj’ lessened when men saw 
him made the political tool of the growing power of 
France. Englishmen resented the Pope’s interference 
in the affairs of their kingdom; they refused (13GG) to 
pay the tribute which England had paid the Pope since 
tlie reign of King John. The sale of pardon.?, and the 
multiplying corruptions and abuse.? in the Church, the 
sordidnC'S and lack of .spirituality in many of its ciergj', 
moved earnest men to scorn and satire. The Cliurch 
of the Middle Ages, like the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages, w.rs shaken by the modern spirit, and the Reforma- 
tion was at hand. 

The New Learning and the New Art. — Although at 
O.vford and Cambridge, and among a large number of 
scholar.?, the old educational sj’stem and the scholasticism 
of the Middle Ages still prevailed, we find that learning 
too was undergoing a cliangc. A “ new learning ” had 
already arisen in Italy; a liberation of the intellect had 
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already begun in which Chaucer himself shared. Twenty 
yearg before Chaucer’s birth, Dante, the first supremely 
great poet since the classic writers of Greece and Rome, 
had died in exile at Ravenna, leaving behind him, in 
his Divine Comedy, the supreme expression in poetry of 
medieval Christendom. When Chancer was a year old, 
Petrarch, poet and scholar, and the great pioneer in the 
new w.ay of thinking and feeling, was crowned with 
laurel at Rome. Boccaccio, in the prose tales of his 
Dccamcrone, was describing the frash and careless pleas- 
ure in love, laughter, and the beauty of this world, that 
was to characterize the Italy of the Renaissance. Art, 
too, guided by the same now impulse, was freeing itself 
from medieval restrictions. Sculpture was advancing 
in the work of such man as Nicola Pisano and Ghiberti; 
and in painting, Giotto (1276-1337) stands at the begin- 
ning of a new and mighty era in the history of art. 

In England these social, religious, and intellectual 
changes, which marked the breaking up of the medieval 
and the beginning of the modern world, found expression 
in three great writers, Wiluam Langland, John Wy- 
CUF, and Geoftocy Chaucer. 

' LITER.4TORE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

Literature in fourteCnth-century England sho.ra that 
diversity in language, that confusion of traditions and 
ideals, which characterized the time. When the cen- 
tury opened, London had not yet taken its place as the 
literary center of the nation; literature was still local, 

^__;rfid writers of the north, south, or middle-west still 
used the dialect, or form of English, peculiar to their 
section. During the early half of the century there was 
some literarj' activity in the north, followed by a remark- 
able development of poetry in the West-Midland dis- 
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trict. In the latter half of the centiirj', however, a 
greater unity developed, and a truly national literature 
began. The East-Midland form of English, the lan- 
guage of O.vford, Cambridge, and London, became of 
constantly increasing importance, especially in the %vrit- 
ings of John Wyclif, of Chaucer; and of his fellow poet, 
the learned John Gower (1330-1408). With the c.^lab- 
lishing of Chaucer’s reputation as a great poet in Eng- 
land, London became the literarj’’ capital of the whole 
people. There Chaucer was born, and there he lived. 
And from that time to this, from Chaucer to Shakes- 
peare, from Shakespeare to Pope and Johnson, from 
Johnson to Carlyle, the scene of England’s litcrarj' his- 
tory is laid, for the most part, in the streets and theaters, 
the taverns, clubs, and cofTcc-houscs of the city of London. 

Literature before Chaucer. — During the first half of 
the fourteenth century several remarkable works were 
produced in the north, one of the old centers of Anglo- 
Saxon culture. Richard Rodle, who retume'd from 
Oxford to live the life of a hermit at Hampolc in York- 
shire, nTOte a somber, distressful poem. The Prick .of 
Conscience (about 1340), and contributed to the devel- 
opment of English prose. Near the Welsh border an 
unknown author x\Tote one of the most beautiful of 
English romances. Sir Gawaijne and the Green Knight, 
(about 1370). He is supposed to have written also the 
famous elogj”^ of The Pearl. But these authors wrote 
before literature in England had become truly national. 

Rise of English Prose. — The fourteenth century was 
a period not only of new poetic achievement, but also 
of the development of prose. The work of King Alfred 
in behalf of a native prose literature in Old English 
times had been so effectually undone by the numerous 
foreign Churchmen who came into England after the 
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Norman Conquest, that, from the middle of the twelfth 
to the latter part of the fourteenth century, only a few 
specimens of native prose emerge from the great stream 
of Latin. English prose was much slower than English 
poetry in regaining its freedom," but by the end of the 
c.ontury it had made a decided advanee. This advance 
was not due so much to any one writer as to the social, 
political, and religious condition of the realm. It was 
connected with the ever increasing importance of the 
English language, and it was nearly related to that rise 
of the people which is one of the great historic features 
of the time. Underneath the violence and clamor of 
the popular uprisings, men felt, if vaguely, the appear- 
ance of a new social force. The people were to be 
reckoned with, to be appealed to, argued w'ith, per- 
suaded; and to reach the people, the scholar must aban- 
don Latin and the scholastic phrase, and address them 
in simple English prose. 

John Wyclif. — This was the course adopted by John 
WycniF (about 132-1-1384), “ the last of the Schoolmen, 
the first of the Protestant reformers,” and the most 
famous English scholar of his time. A man of strong 
and subtle intellect, he mastered the scholastic phil- 
osophy at Oxford. At a comparatively early age he 
was made Master of Balliol College, and he soon 
became prominent as a daring thinker and a skilful con- 
troversialist. At first, like the Schoolmen before him, 
he wrote in Latin; but if his language and manner 
were medieval, his spirit w'as modern. The new note 
of independence, the desire to examine into the 
basis of authoritj', sound in his works. He counseled 
England to refuse to pay the tribute demanded by the 
Pope. He opposed the interference of the Church in 
matters of state. As the .controversy progressed, 
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Wyclif’s position became more radical and revolutionary. 
Over against the authority of the Church anil the 
priesthood, he set the authority of the Bible, and the 
right of every man to read it for himself. 

His Translation of the Bible. ~ Such a position forced 
Wyclif to turn to the people; and to reach the people, 
the great scholar must abandon Latin and speak to 
them in a language all could understand. If the Bible 
Tvas to be a guide for the individual conscience, it must 
be made the book of the people. About 1378, therefore, 
Wyclif, with the aid of Nicholas Herford and John 
Purvey, began to translate the entire Bible into English 
(completed 1383). Wyclif also sent out his followers, 
his “ poor priests ” as they were called, to spread his 
doctrines; while he himself spoke to the people in innum- 
erable sermons and tracts, teaching them in plain and 
homely phrase. Memorable as these tracts and ser- 
mons are, the position of Wyclif’s Bible in the history 
of English prose is probably even more important. 

It is safe to say that the English translation of the 
Bible is the greatest monument of our prose literature. 
Its influence on prose literature has been incalculable. 
Many of the greatest masters of English prose have 
drawn from it as from a great storehouse, so that biblical 
illustrations and biblical phrases have been wrought 
into the very fabric of the literature. The style of our 
English Bible has a dignity, simplicity, and force that 
have seldom been approached and never excelled. Now 
the basis of the English Bible was Wyclif’s translation. 
Later translators corrected, modernized, and improved 
upon his version; but Wyclif was not merely the pioneer, 
his work was the model for all that came after. 

Wyclif was but one of a group of writers who were con- 
tributing to the development of English prose. Chaucer 
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belongs io this group, although his superiority as a poet 
makes his prose comparativelj' unimportant. One of 
the most famous prose works of the century was The 
Voyages and Travels of Sir John Mandeville, a translation 
from the French. This entertaining book purported to 
he. an account of a journey to the Holy Land, but in 
reality is a medley, partly compiled from popular legends 
and travelers’ stories, and partly pure invention. 

William Langland (about 1332-about 1400), though 
coining originally, it is believed, from the border of 
Wales, belongs with the group of writers who helped to 
make London the literary center. In his great work, 
The Vision of Piers the Plowman, we seem to hear the 
well-nigh hopeless cry of the people against a corrupt 
church and the social evils of the time. The poet falls 
asleep and secs in his vision the world as a “fair field 
full of folk.” There are plowmen, the fruit of whose 
toil the gluttons rvaste, men rich in apparel, chafferers, 
lawj'crs, who will not open their mouths e.vcept for gold, 
pardoners from Rome, who traffic until the people for 
pardons, and divide with the parish priest the silver of 
the poor. The world makes a pilgrimage to seek Truth, 
aivl finds a guide in Piers, a plowman, at work in the 
fields. He bids them wait until ho has finished his 
half-acre, then he unll lead them. By Truth, Langland 
appears to have meant a heavenly wisdom which should 
teach men how to live rightly, and it becomes plain as 
the poem proceeds that the way to truth is through 
humility, unfeigned goodness, and honest labor. 

So far, in our general survey of the literature of the 
fourteenth century, we have considered some of its 
local manifestations in poetry, and the revival of Eng- 
lish prose. Wo must now consider the most repre- 
scnt.alive poet of the period. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

(About 1340 to 1400) 

"The pupil of manifold experience, — scholar, courtier, soldier, 
ambassador, — who had known poverty as a housemate, and been 
the companion of princes, he was one of those happy temperaments 
that could equally enjoy both halves of culture, — the world of 
hooks and the world of men.” — Lowem., E«tay on CKauccr. 

“His, to paint 

With Nature’s freslmess what before him lies: 

The knave, the fool: the frolicsome, the quaint: 

His the broad jest, the laugh without restraint. 

The ready team, the spirit lightly moved; 

Loving the world and by the world beloved.” 

F. T. Palgbave, Visions of England, 

Cliaucer i.s fi rst-b orn of the greater poets of Eng- 
land; the predecessor of Sponser,^Shakespcare, ADlton, 
and the rest of the royal line of the Engli.sh rulers of 
song. He was not indeed, as so me of his earlier di scinlcs 
ignorantly thought huh, “ the Father of English Poetry,’-/ 
for England, as we have'seen, had produced a long 
succession of poets before his time; but he was the first 
great poet who wrote in an English which presents liut 
little difficulty to the m odern reader; he was “ the 
find^ of our fair language. ” Chaucer marks the poi nt 
. of denarture ffoni old precedent s and traditio ns. If he 
IS not t‘'th(r l-ather ot English Poetry," heTslhe founder 
of a new dynasty, the first exemplar in England of a 
poetry that in form and spirit was, in a large' measure, 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Celtic, but foreign. This 
departure on Chaucer’s part from the older poetry was 
not a deliberate rejection of it, but a natural result of 
the poet’s education and of all the varied experiences 
which combined to mold liis genius and direct its course. 
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Life. — Chaucer was both a poet and a practical and 
saRacious man of affidts, botu a student and a courtier, 
a dreamer and a man of the world. Jn studying his 
life we must, endeavor to view it trom this double aspect; 
to remember that he was the “ pupil of manifold expe- 
rjenoe,” and that, while he lived and learned in the 
world of courts and camps, he withdrew at times into 
that other world of thought and imagination. 

(.Geoffrey Chaucer was born in London in or about 
1340.^ His father, John Chaucer, a prosperous wine- 
inorchaut on Thames Street, was purveyor to Edward 
III, and had attended the liing and Queen in an expedi- 
tion to Flanders .and Cologne (1338). The name Chau- 
cer, which seems to be derived from the French, suggests 
that the poet was sprung from Norman stock. These 
few facts are significant. thc_poct, who was to leave 
behind him such lively and brightly colored pictures of 
medieval life, dross, .and planners, was born in Hie 
nation’s capital, the focus of England’s political, social, 
and comniercial life. The narrow, crooked streets of 
the old town were a wonderful school for the painter 
of contemporary life, but the dweller in the London of 
the Plantagoncts was not wholly cut off from the influ- 
ence of very different surroundings. Chaucer was ta 
be the lover of Nature as well as the poet of man; in 
medieval London the sky was not .yet obscured by soot 
and smoke and the. open fields nnd the hedgerows were 
not very far away. ■ Poet of Nature and of man, Chaucer 
was also to_be the poet of the upper classes and the 
court’, _jtnd fhe conditions "of his life led him naturally 
to this likewise. 

Page to Countess of Ulster. — When Chaucer was 
about seventeen, he was made page to Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Ulster, the daughter-in-law of Edward III, and 
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'this early introduction to the court atmosphere is a 
crucial point in his career. While the nati\-e English 
spirit was beginning to assert itself throughout the 
country, the tone of the court at this time was still 
foreign. French literature v/as in fashion: “ French 
poets and ‘menestrels' were in the sendee and pay of 
the English King.” Queen Philippa and her ladies 
amused themselves with French poetry and romance. 
It was a brilliant, comfortable world too, adorned with 
a splendid ceremonial, stirred by the echo of chivalric 
deeds, for the ICing had just won the battle of Poitiers 
(1356). At an age when life is very new and wonderful 
to an eager and susceptible youth, the boy-poet Chaucer 
was transported to the midst of this foreign atmosphere, 
this little world of fair ladies and great lords, of French 
singers and French tastes. Outside in the country was 
the greater world of England, a plague-stricken and 
miserable land where the people toiled and hungered, 
enduring “ wind and rain in the fields.” But circum- 
stances had shut the young Chaucer away from 
this world of the poor; his training was that of a 
gentleman’s son; his world, the world of chivalry. 

Chaucer the Student. — Besides this courtly training 
and worldly experience, Chaucer gained in some way a 
knowledge of books. He learned Latin, and he was 
probably familiar with French from his earliest years. 
Like Shakespeare he was a lover not only of men but 
of books; and, possessing the industry and enthusiasm 
of the student, he was doubtless his own best teacher. 
His poems are almost always founded upon books; 
many of them are translations or paraphrases of other 
men’s work, and he is fond' of introducing reminiscences 
of his reading. (More than one passage reveals his 
delight in study, and shows us that in the midst of a 
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busy life lie turned to books for rest and refreshment. 
Sad and wakeful he turns — 

“To rede, and drive the night away;’’ 'j 
preferring his romance to a game "at chesse or tables.” 
He tells us that when he was busy in the London Custom 
House, after he had finished his day’s work, instead of 
seeking rest and diversion, he would go home and sit 
over a book as " dombe as any stoon.” The character 
and scope of Chaucer’s reading were such as his training 
and opport, unities would lead us to expect. He was a 
child of foreign influences. Trained in a court where 
the ICing could hardly speak an intelligible English 
sentence, Chaucer’s literary inheritance was not English 
but Latin and French. He studied the Latin literature 
of the twelfth .and thirteenth centuries; he knew Vergil’s 
Mncid and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and he had some 
acq^infance with other classical works. But his 
mother-literature was the French. He read the long 
French poem, the Romance of the Rose; he was influenced 
by the lyrics of his French contemporaries, so that, 
when ho began to write, addressing, as he did, a courtly 
audience whoso sympathies were French, he naturally 
followed the French manner. 

In the French War, 1359. — But reading and poetry 
formed but part of Chaucer’s eventful and many-sided 
career. Before he was twenty he saw something not 
only of the court but of the camp and of the field, for 
he was ndth the English army in the French campaign 
of 1359. THiile this campaign was marked bj' no bril- 
liant military exploits, there must have been much to 
stir the imagination. In those daj's war was magnifi- 
cent uith that “ pomp and panoply ” in which poets 
delight, and Chaucer saw with his bodily eyes such 
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spectacles as poets dream of. As the King’s host moved 
through France, says Froissart, it seemed to cover the 
country, and the soldiers “ were so richly armed and 
appareled that it was a wonder and a great pleasure 
to look at the shining arms, the floating banners.” And 
in this mighty army were the IHng, the Black Prince, 
and many of the greatest knights and captains of the 
age. ( Chaucer learned something too of war’s reverses, 
for he was taken prisoner by the French and ransomed 
by the King for £16.' After his return from the French 
campaign, Chaucer entered the King’s service. ' In. 1367 
he was granted a pension of twenty marks as™ valet 
of the King’s chamber,” j and somewhat later, he rose 
to the position of esquire^ Before 1379 he had been 
employed in no less than seven diplomatic missions to 
various places on the Continent. 

Early Poems. — While Chaucer was thus making bis 
way as courtier, soldier, and diplomatist, he had already 
begun his work as a poet. ^He wrote love-lyrics in_tbe 
French manner, most of which have been lost.. He 
translated the Romance of the Rose (1360-65?)/ One of 
his early poems, The Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse 
(1369), was called forth by the death of Blanche of 
Lancaster, the wife of John'of Gaunt, the poet’s patron. 
The love of Nature, in her milder and fairer aspects, — 
of the soft grass, the birds, the flowers, and the green 
woods,'— and a deep and reverent appreciation of the 
beauty of womanhood, these two traits so characteristic 
of Chaucer’s maturer work, are already apparent in this 
poem. It is here that we find that melodious and charm- 
ing description of happy girlhood, which takes its place 
beside the work of the great masters: 

I saw hir daunce so comlily, 

Carole and singe so swetely 
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Laughc and pleyc so womanly, 

And loke so debonairlj', 

So goodly spckc and so ftendly, 

That certes, I trow that evermore 
Nas sej’n so blisful a tresore.” 

. Meanwhile — the exact date is not known — Chaucer 
had married a lady -whose first name was Philippa. This 
lady is supposed to have been Philippa Roch, a sister 
of the tlurd wife of John of Gaunt. 

First Visit to Italy, 1372. — The Ixing and his advisers 
appear to have found Chaucer a trustworthy and com- 
petent agent, for in 1372 he was sent on a diplomatic 
mission to Italy. He was abroad nearly a year, visiting 
Florence and Genoa, and possibly meeting the Italian 
poet Petrarch, who was staying near Padua at the time. 
This journey to Italy, and a subsequent visit to Lom- 
bardy (1378-79), had a profound effect upon the develop- 
ment of Chaucer’s genius. He passed from his northern 
island into that wonderful land of the south, once the 
mistress of the cir-ilized world: from the land of mailed 
laiights, to the land of the artist and the scholar; from 
the old world of the Ircntrcrc, to the new world of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. In the midst of the fragments of an 
old civilization, there were already signs of the awaken- 
ing of a new art and evilture. The devotion to beauty, 
characteristic of the coining era, showed itself in wonders 
of architecture, in paintings and frescoes; a new liter- 
ature, inspired by enthusiasm for the^ masterpieces of 
antiquity, had already declared itself. { Chaucer was the 
first great poet of England to feel that 'Spell which Italy 
has exercised^over so many English writers from Shakes- 
pdare to Browning. Hjs work testifies to the profound 
impression made upon him bj’- liis Italian journeys^ In 
hid literary apprenticeship he is the imitatcr and tran-s- 
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lator of the French poets; then, brought close to another 
descendant of the same Latin civilization, he draws a 
fresh inspiration from Italy. 

Return to England. — After his return to England 
from this memorable first visit to Italy (1373), Chaucer 
received various marlcs of the Royal favor. He was 
ma<le Comptroller of the Customs on Wool and Hides 
for the Port of London, granted a pension by John of 
Gavint, and sent from time to time on missions to France 
and elsewhere. In 1382 he became Comptroller of the 
Petty Customs at London, and in 1386 he was returned 
to Parliament as one of the Knights of the Shire for Kent. 
About this time (1385-88), Chaucer may have actually 
gone upon a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and found in his 
experience a hint for the setting of his Canterbury Talcs. 

Troilus and Cressida. — ( But Chaucer, like Shakes- 
peare, possessed the rare power of keeping the ideal 
and the practical side of life in an even balance, 
and during these active and prosperous years study 
and poetry were not neglected.', Shut in his house at 
Aldgate he lived in a world of ifnagination and reminis- 
cence. “ There,” writes M. Jusscrand, “ all he had 
known in Italy would return to his memory, campaniles, 
azure frescoes, olive groves, sonnets of Petrarch, poems 
of Dante, tales of Boccaccio; he had brought back 
wherewithal to move and enliven ‘merry England’ her- 
self.” A number of poems bear the impress of his 
Iialian studies. A long and important poem, Troihts 
and Cressida (about 1380-13837), is based on Boccaccio’s 
Filoslrato, while the uncompleted House of Fame shows 
the influence of Dantei In his masterly version of ' le 
story of Troilus, the lover, and the beautiful but faiio- 
less Cressida, Chaucer is the precursor of the modern 
novelist. The chief characters are drawn with a subtle 
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understanding of men and women; and, though some- 
thing of the lengthy tediousness of the old romance still 
remains, the story is told -with a consummate delicacy 
and sldll that make it worthj' of a great master of English 
narrative verse. 

; Chaucer Becomes Poor, 1386. — But a change in 
Chaucer’s fortunes was at hand. So far his success as 
a courtier had given him many opportunities which 
proved of advantage to him in his art. He had learned 
from prosperity, he was now to feel the discipline of 
another teacher. In 1386, the same j'ear in which he 
had entered Parliament, he was suddenly reduced to 
comparative poverty. Edward III, who had done so 
much for Chaucer, had died some years before this; 
and, during the minority of Richard II, now one and 
now another of the young King’s uncles gained the 
chief power. Chaucer was among those who lost their 
government positfons as a result of this political change. 
Among Chaucer’s minor poems is a group of ballads in 
which he meditates upon the fickleness of Fortune, upon 
contentment in adversity, on tlie vanity of wealth nith- 
out nobleness, and on kindred themes. It is highly 
probable that we have in these poems an indication of 
the spirit in which Chaucer met his misfortunes. The 
tone of these ballads is brave, sensible, and manly; they 
bring before us a man of sweet and kindly nature, sus- 
tained bj' religion, philosophy, and a sense of humor, 
who is able to take “ fortune’s buffets and rewards ” 
vith “ equal thanks.” ” No nian,” he says, “ is wretched 
unless he chooses to think himself so,” 

"And he that hath himsclt hath sufBciancc.” 

The little poem the Ballad of Good Cotaiseil, or Truth, 
seems to bring Chaucer very close to us; 
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•Ttirtli, |iil|9ini, fcirihl rnrib. It" »<•, nut nf tliy Mall 
Kiunv Uiy ronlnv, InoL U|>, lliank fVnl nf all; 
llnM llip )iyp «i-y. amt lat thy rn-i ti -Ir: 

Anil Iniiillic i-Iml drlitiw, it i-> no ilrcKlr.'' 


The Canterbury Talcs. — In‘th<^p year* nf liiumriul 
Ftre^ anrl “ litcl liMHP>-*e ” C’liauff-r t- >-itii|in i-il (o have 
(iimpcl liiv loiiuro to i^mmI arrouiil anil foiiiul " rc-t ” in 
coin|ia«tn|; the {;rvat<‘r pari of lii.s Canttrhury Wife* 



Tlip “Tnliarf" Inn, Snatbtrark 

(I3SG-0I?), the rrovnjinj; work of his life. ■ The Cantrr- 
bury Valrx cun«i'U of a numltcr of vep.nrate ptonc-> sup* 
po<ecl to lie tolil by the various m emliec t. of a rorapjiny 
pJIrcuS^ jinirneyuiB lopetlier. to the t^n il) of St. 
■Thomas fi ITerEeT at t’antetWiy',^ In a KeiicrnI pro- 
lopie we are tolil liow tliese piTimms met at the Tabard 
Inn in* Soiitlnvark. the district opposite to I/ondon 
on I lie otiicr pide of the Ttiaines; how tliey mpecd to 
be feliotV'travclent; how the jolly inn-keeper, “ Harry 
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Bflilly,” proposed that each pilgrim should tell two tales 
on the way to Canterbury and two returning. There 
are, by way of interlude, prologues to the several stories 
thus told, which bind the whole series more firmly 
together and recall to us the general design. 

, Chaucer’s work is founded on a pilgrimage, one of 
ib'n chara cteristic and iauiiliar features ot tnc lUc of, 
ihe time. 1 _With^ rare tact he has selected one of the 
few occasions which brought together in temporary 
good-fellowship men and women of different classes and 
occupations. Ho is thus able to paint the moving life 
of the world about him in all its breadth and variety; 
he can give to stories told by such chance-assorted 
companions a dramatic character and contrast, making 
Knight, Priest, or Miller reveal himself in what he relates. 

The chief interest of the Prologue lies in the freshness 
and truth with which e.ach member of the little party 
of pilgrims is set before us. As one after another of 
that immortal procession passes by, the intervening 
centuries arc forgotten, and wo ourselves seem four- 
teenth-century pilgrims riding with the rest. It is a 
morning in the middle of April as we with the jolly 
company, thirty-two in all, with our host of the Tabard, 
Harry Bailly, as " governor,” pass out of the square 
courtyard of the inn and take the highroad toward 
Canterbury. The freshness of the spring is all about 
us; showers and sunshine and soft winds have made 
the budding world beautiful in tender green, and the 
joy of the sweet season in the hearts of innumerable 
birds makes them put their gladness into song. This 
time, when the sap mounts in the trees, and the world 
is new-charged with the love of life, fills us with restless 
desires and the spirit of adventure; 

“Thanne longcn folk to gon on pilgrimages " 
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■ Our little company is made up of men and women |)f 
many sorts and conditions, rt^liival rv is represente rl 
by tiic Knipht an d tlie Squire. The Kni;xlil has been 
in fifteen battli'S, but be is plidnly (In-sser], Jor he is 
TnodesTTind brave. The young Squire, on the other 
liaiid, winriiTs curled hair and enibrobh nV]_flres3, is 
a^fresh as 'tire' month o£ May. The Knight has a 
single attendant, ilre.ssed in the green of the fori-ster, 
a nd bearing a mighty b(^-. Various ty pical perspn- 
ages suggest the ccclrxiarlkal life of the time. Tlier(> 
is a coy and smiling Prioress, ivho nfTecLs coTirl man- 
ners; a fat Monk, a begging friar, andliParish Priest, 
faithful and patient. Law, medicine, and learning, 
too, n? well as many of the liumbler trad(s~6r' accup;!- 
tions, have their representatives. Lasi of all is tlfe poet 
him'-clf, noting with twinkling eyes every trick of cos- 
tume, and looking through all to the .soul beneath. 
In this truly wonderful group the moving and varied 
life of Chaucer’s England sundvc.s in all its bloom and 
fre.shncss, in the sdt.al power of its intcn.se humanity. 
Student of books os Chaucer wn.s, and teller of old tales, 
wo sec here and elsewhere the shrewd observer and 
interpreter of life and character, the man rvilh the 
poet’s gift of frc.sh and independent vision. 

As we ha%-e said, the .several sloric.s in the Canterhunj 
Talcs are dramatic .studio.s a.s well n.s ma.sterpiecc.s of nar- 
rative, ns each narrator uncon.sciotisly revcal.s .something 
of his own character in the talc he tell.s. Thu.s the. Knight' s 
Tale is steeped in the golden atmosphere of chivalry, and 
the gorgeous dc.scription of the tournament .sparklas and 
glitters with the luster of that romantic and knightly 
world. Yet the “ Knight’s Talc ” is not wholly medieval. 
The lu.N'urious beauty of the description of the tcmfilc of 
Venus seems to breathe the spirit of beautiful and pagan 
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Italy. The Knight takes us into his world of the gentles; 
so the drunken Miller, a consummate example of obtuse 
vulgarity, brutally strong and big of brawn and bones, 
incidentally acquaints us nith life as he knows it; while 
the dainty Prioress, speaking from her sheltered nook 
of pious meditation, tells her tender story of a miracle. 

Among the most beautiful of the tales are those told by 
the Clerk and the Man of Law, two stories that in some 
respects may be placed together. Both reveal Chaucer’s 
deep reserve of gentleness and compassion; both reveal his 
reverential love of goodness; both bring before us, as the 
central figure, a patient and holy woman, unjustly treated 
and bearing all wrongs and griefs with meek submission. 

In the Middle Ages it was not customary to invent 
new plots, and Chaucer, like many another poet, trans- 
lated or adapted old stories gathered from many sources 
— French, Italian, or Latin. Critics hove discovered 
the sources of many of the Canlerhury Tales, and it is 
quite pos-sible that none of them was entirely original 
with Chaucer. But Chaucer, the teller of the Canter- 
bury Tales, was not an imitator or translator, but a new 
creative force. Chaucer’s originality became more pro- 
nounced as his genius matured.) As we read his master- 
pieces we feel that he painted from life, and that, whether 
he borrowed from France or from Italy, he mad-' a style 
of his own, breathing into it the breath of his own spirit. 

Chaucer’s Last Years. — On the accession of Henry 
IV in 1309, the .son of Chaucer’s old patron, John of 
Gaunt, the poet’s fortunes again improved. Chaucer 
lost no time in bringing his poverty to the notice of the 
King, by sending him a humorous little poem, the Com- 
plaint of his Empty Pzirse.' It was evidently in response 
to this appeal that Henry promptly granted a pension 
of forty marks a year to his father’s old prot£*g6. But 
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Chaucer had nearly done Trith pensions and Court 
favor. He died on the 25th of October, 1400. 

Chaucer the Flower of Two Civilizations. — Chaut- 
cer’s relation to literary history has been already indi- 
cated.. Through him those foreign influence.s which for 
three centuries had been enriching the civilization of 
England found expression in English poetry. • Ignorant 
of the poetry of the Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer’s wort marks 
a final break with the literary traditions native to the 
English people.) Not only is he un-English in manner, 
but he also has a lightness of touch, an easy cheerful- 
ness, grace, and humor, very different from the somber 
earnestness and ponderous strength of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He is indeed sensitive to suffering, quickly touched by 
the sadness “in mortal things;” but, like a light- 
hearted child, he turns away from this aspect of life 
with relief. In his own phrase, he is “ so weary for to 
sj)eke of sorwe.” Arcite, in the Knight’s Tale, dies in 
the strength of his youth, and Chaucer accepts the fact 
with characteristic philosophy. It is tra©c, but why 
should we cry over spilt milk? Can he thank us if we 
make ourselves miserable? “Nay, God woot, never a 
del.” Let his rival and sworn brother be sensible. 
Why should he wish to die also? has he not “gold enough 
and Emely?” In such passages there is an avoidance 
of painful reflection, a Gallic gaiety foreign to the natural 
bent of .the Teutonic mind. 

But we must not think of Chaucer as a mere trans- 
mitter, or Anglicizer of foreign influences. His genius 
had another side. He chooses to write in the English 
language, while his contemporarj’’, John Gower, com- 
poses the greater part of his poetry in Latin and .in 
French. If Chaucer began by translating French 
romance, he became before he died the great painter 
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of the contemporary life of England. His foot was 
firmly planted on English soil, and few itoets of any age 
have surpassed him in his power to observe and repro- 
duce the e.xtern.al aspects of the world around him. , His 
genius is objective; he has a strong grasp of plain fact. 
IJe~lVas imjtou A <rf morbid grief or of maudlin senti- 
mentality. .He hates shams; be is eminently frank, 
rolsiist, and wholesome. Dryden called him “ a per- 
petual fountain of good sense.” j Now in these things 
Chaucer seems essentially English. In his frank realism, 
his appreciation of human nature, he resembles Shakes- 
peare and Scott; his broad humor, free from malice 
or restraint, suggests, the robust presence and liearty 
laughter of Fielding. C_^ucer, then, is neither Norman 
nor Sa-von, but a mixlure of both. He united the Nor- 
nTaii spirit of romance with English soliditj' and com- 
mon sense. very language, a fusion of French and 
English, shows that in him a long process of amalga- 
mation is nearly' completed, and ♦hat once separate 
elements arc being welded into one. 

Chaucer and the Renaissance. — Nor must we forget 
that Italy, as well as France and England, contributed 
to the full development of Chaucer's powers. Dante, 
the first great poet of modern Europe, stands at the 
end of the Middle Ages: Chaucer, born thrde quarters 
of a centurj' later, stands at once at the close of the 
medieval and at the begimiing of the modem world. 
The inheritance of the past and the promise of the 
future mingle in his work; and, like his century, he marks 
both the end of an old order and the beginning of a new. 

His Genius. — Genius is often associated until the 
excessive or abnormal development of a single faculty. 
In such cases one side of the man’s nature grows at the 
expense of the rest. From this besetting weakness of 
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genius, Chaucer is conspicuously free. '-The artist m 
him did not warp or spoil the man; the varied life of ' 
the man contributed to the triumph of the artist. Per- 
haps the most remarkable fact about Chaucer is his , 
ability to keep each of the diverse elements that make 
up life in its proper place, and his ability to use all,, 
while he prevented any one from gaining an undue' 
ascendency. ' Chaucer’s healthy contact with.Ji£F and 
his marvelous equipoise of character give a sane, whole- 
some, normal quality to his work. He is truthful, 
setting down what he sees honestly and naturally; he ' 
can enjoy life -with almost the frank delight of a child, 
capable of laughter without malice; and, boisterous or 
coarse as ho may sometimes seem, he is at heart sur- ' 
prisingly gentle and compassionate.) If he is the po’et 
of the Wife of Bath, he is also the poet of Griselda and 
Constance. He reveres a good woman; he w'rites of 
little children with a wonderful tenderness. 'H^ejs not 
bitter, rebellious, or complaining, but accepts' what life 
gives him with a cheerful courage and manly resign'ationT 
There is something natural, almost childlike, in hi/ 
delight in birds and grass, in flowers and sunshine, in 
“ Maytime and the cheerful dawn.” 'He is among the 
greatest comic writers; the father of English humor, he 
has a Shakespearian sympathy with the follies or the 
ab.surdities which he describes. 

The -Music of His Verse. — When Chaucer wTote, our 
English language, with its more frequent vowd sounds, 
was softer and smoother in men’s mouths, andfchaucer, 
the master of this melodmus English, is one of tEe~mbst 
musical of English poets.y 'When we compare the line, 
"And smale fowles maken melodic,” 

with 


“And the small birds make melody,” 
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or some such modern equivalent, wc see that the Eng- 
lish of Chaucer’s da3', as he used it, could rival the 
liquid flow of the Italian. 

His Narrative Skill. — Chaucer added to these varied 
gifts the power of telling a storj' in a clear, rapid, and 
ciTectivc manner. He was a great narrative, as well 
as an excellent descriptive, poet, lie coulcT reveal his 
characters through action, intenfst us in their adven- 
tures, and bring Delore us srriking scenes' or situations 
with vividness and dramatic force. 

Poet of the Court. - With all this comprehensive 
excellence, there wore aspects of life that Chaucer 
touched lightly or ignored, lie pictures men and women 
of various social conditions, from the Kni^ fo tlTt 
miller and the plowman, bul Tie shows Dreadth oi oDserva- 
tipn rather than breadth of sympathy for the miseries or 
wrongs of the poor, fho laureate of the Court, some- 
Ihiiig of the cdurliei clings to him, and he remains the 
poet of a feudal society, the outcome of the voice of 
chivalry in its class distinctions and exclusiveness, as 
well ns its splendor. Ilis easy-going nature has in it 
no touch of the reformer, the martyr, or the fanatic. 
He take.s the world n.s it is; he loves the good, but the 
siglit of tlic evil .••■lirs in him no deeps of moral indigna- 
tion; on the contrary, he often regards gross"ess and 
vulgaritj' with an amused tolerance. He painted medi- 
eval life in its outward aspects, while Dante, revealing 
its soul, probed to the center. He seems to dwell at 
bis ease in his broad, .sunshiny world of green fields and 
merri' je.sts; but if he took life and its graver issues 
liglitlj', this buoyant good-lmraor is not onl3' his limita- 
tion but al.so his enduring charm. 
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LMPORTAXT DATES 

EDTV.inD I, vrho greatly futilicrcd national unit}' 1272-1307 

Edward II 1307-1327 

Scottish Victotj’ at Bannockburn 1314 

Edward III 1327-1377 

Richard Rorre writes in the north of England Th<- Prirl; «/ 

Comcimcc about 1340 

Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War with France I33S 

Battle of Cre^y (gunpowder first used) 1310 

Battle of Poitiers (won under the leadership of Edward the 

Black Prince) 1330 

LAwnuNCEMtKOT’s poems on the Wars of Edward III.. about 1352 

The Black Death first appears in England 134S-1349 

Sir Gatcaync and the Greene Knight 1 In the west of ..(about 1370 
The Pearl ' J England . [about IS70 

John Ball, the Mad Priest of Kent, executed 13S1 

Joiia’ WvcLir, the Herald of the Reformation 1324-13S4 

Ilis translation of the Bible completed 13S3 

GcofFnEY CiiACCER I340?-M00 

Begins poetical work probably 1300 

The Canterbury Tales after 13S0 

FOREIGX DATES 

Petrarch 1304-1374 

Boccaccio .... 1313-1375 

Froi'C'art, author of the Chronicles (of the Hundred Yeats’ 

VI'ar), 1337-1410 



II. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND 

CHAPTER I 


I. The Renaissance in Europe 
“^WiiEN Chaucer died in 1400, Europe had already 
entered upon an era of change which produced a deep 
and lasting effect upon her civilization. ''^Men were 
■bepnning to turn aw.ay from the life, the thought, and 
the ideals, that h.ad satisfied them during' the Middle 
. Ages, and to look at life and the ivorld about them in 
a different spirit.^ Men, and especially Igreat men, were , 
exliilnratcd by wonderful discoveries, and stirred to 
enthusiasm by contact with new ideas/ Great things 
were being done, and Europe was full of e.\'citement 
and anticipation. Italy and the other leading nations 
seemed renewed, or recreated, as by a^fresh flood of life 
and inspiration, and hence this period is known as the 
Renaissance, that is the time when civilization seemed 
to be born again.^ This great movement began in Italy 
so early as the*fourtccnth century and spread from there 
throughout Europe.* England was late in responding 
to the new impulse, and the fifteenth century was almost 
over before the Renaissance in England had fairly begun. 
Before we speak of the reasons for this, or sketch the 
course of literature in England during the period after 
Chaucer’s death, we must glance at some of the great 
events which were transforming Europe at this time, 
and try to understand more definitely what the Renais- 
sance really means. 


S3 
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The Itcidval of Learning. —^Onr Rrrnf fnrtor in thin 
rrhirth, or nwiikriiiiii'. of Eurn|M>, wn<i the entliu-'iiutie 
Klwly of firn'k mill Itninnn literatim' iinrl nrtf Ever 
ninre the full of the lloiimn Empire n thou-iiml yenni 
before, Eura|H* linil known nml enreil little for tin- p.n:iin 
eivilizntion nf ehi'-xie time*. Dunne the Afiihlle Ai;ei, 
inileeil, n few I<;itin authors were reail by fcholnre, anil 
eome of the work-i of the Creek philo'-npher Aristotle 
were etiulieil in translation. Hut, with n few exeefi. 
tioni, even the wisest men wen* innorant of the Creek 
InncunRe, nml nil the lienutiful worbi of the Ori'ek*, 
witli its niiLsteniieres of art, poetry", onrl philosophy, 
wni either nltoKether fontutten nr nt lieet but dimly 
eeon nml understood. • A Rreat Mimiilus wiw Riven to the 
intellertiinl ami nrlistie life of Eiiropi' when the achieve- 
ment>i of this old classic eiviliratioii. i-n Iohr iRnored, 
lieRiin once more to lie eludiiil nml enjoyetl. Then 
rame. ns home one ha.« Raid,l*' the meetinR nf the ancient 
and the mmlern mind '' Eumpe came Miildenly into a 
Rre.at inherit.mire ehe diseov'eretl and took ptis.e.ssinn 
of the priceless treasures of her eplendid pa^t.l The 
thouRhl.s, the art, the ideals of a world lorn; dead and 
out of mind, epraiiR to life nn.i lieeaine uRain a power in 
the world. Tills was the Ttriral of IrarninjJ 

It.ily, which in former times Itad licrn the center of 
rulture as well as the niler of the eiv'ilired world, was 
the fir-t to reclaim this forRotten knowIeilRe. In the 
fourteenth century, /’wiunT Pttmrrh (130-l-137'l), a 
finished poet and an enthusiastic eehulnr, led the tray 
in the etudy of the classics. IVtrarch, while he did 
niiicli to promote the Mudy of the Latin rlassir5, knew 
little Creek, but he wa« alive with the new npirit, nml he 
inspin-d others with Ins enthusiasm for antiquity. The 
knowiedRe of Creek, tiioiiRh lost to Europe, survived 
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in Constantinople, the old capital of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Roman Empire, and towards the end of the 
fovirteenth century Greek was taught in Italy by a 
scholar who came from Constantinople, By the fif- 
teenth century many Italians were studying Greek ufith 
eagerness. After the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453, many Greeks took refuge in Italy and 
helped to bring the old learning to men already waiting 
to receive it. 

The Revival of Art. — While literature and learning, 
helped forward by the discovery of the old culture, were 
thus advancing in Italy, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture were transformed as by a fresh inspiration. 
In the thirteenth century, Nicola of Pisa, or Nicola 
Pisano, and his son Gioi'anni, led the way to a great 
era in sculpture: while Cimahiie (1240-1302) and his 
greater pupil Giotto (1276-1337) were the precursors of 
the greatest age of painting the world had yet seen. 
The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries are 
glorious in the history of the world’s art. This period 
includes Raphael (1485-1520), Michael Angelo (1474- 
1564), architect, poet, and painter, as well as the greatest 
sculptor of the modern world, and others haroly less 
famous. This astounding revival of art, this love of 
beauty, was not confined to Italy. For instance, the 
Netherlands, where the art of painting in oils had been 
discovered, produced Rubens (1577-1640) and Rembrandt 
(1C07-16G9); Germany was represented by Hans Holbein 
(d. 1543) and Albert Dilrer (1471-1528); and Spain by 
Murillo (1617-1682) and Velasquez (1599-1660). 

Voyages and Discoveries. — While Italy was thus 
revealing new worlds of beauty and knowledge, the 
daring sailors of Portugal and Spain were giving Europe 
fresh fields tor action and adventure. All through the 
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Middle Ages little or no curiosity had been shown about 
the regions which lay beyond the boundaries of the 
known world, and the educated Europeans of the four- 
teenth century knew little morn about the distant parts 
of the eartli than the educated Romans had known a 
thousand years before. But in the fifteenth century, 
while art and learning were rapidly advancing in Italy, 
Portugal began to e.xplorc those va.st regions of the earth 
that had been so long neglected and unknown. Thc.»c 
explorations were due to the energy and perseverance 
of one man, Prince Henry of Portugal (139-1-1400), who 
won for himself the name of Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. In the early part of the fifteenth century, expedi- 
tions sent out by Prince Henry made various discoveries, 
but in the latter part, through the impulse he had given 
to exploration, discoveries were made which changed the 
course of history. In 1480, Diaz, a Portuguese, dis- 
covered the Cape of Good Hope. A little later Spain 
began to take part in the work of exploration and con- 
quest. She furnished Christopher Columbus, an Italian 
navigator, with ships and men, and in 1492 he .showed 
Europe the way to a new world in the west. Five years 
later a Portuguese explorer, Pn.sco da Gama, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and discovered a new road to 
India. 'The passion for exploration .spread to England. 
In 1497, the year of the great voyage of Da Gama, 
Giovanni Cahotto, or John Cabot, as the English called 
him, a Venetian who had settled in England, discovered 
the mainland of North America. It is hard for us to 
imagine the excitement aroused throughout Europe 
by these and other discoveries. One marvel followed 
quiekly after another, and in less than half a century 
man learned more about the world in which he dwelt 
than he had done in thousands of years before. 
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Printing. — In the fifteenth centurj', while the Italians 
were widening the mind and refining the taste of Europe, 
and while the Portuguc.'^e were enlarging men’.s ideas 
and arousing their curiosity in regard to the hidden 
wonders of the earth, the art of printing was invented, 
perhaps in Holland, and perfected in Germany by 
Gulcnlierg. Thus while Europe was alive with new 
ideas, a means was supplied for their more general 
diffusion. The invention of printing dales from about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Reformation. — ^The Rcnai.s.sancc, using the 
word in its widest scn.se, was also an era of spiritual 
re.stles.snc-'-.s and religious change. * Early in the sixteenth 
century Germany became the renter of that protest 
against cerl.ain practices and doctrines in the Church, 
wliich i.s known as the Reformation. During the Middle 
Age.s, wheti bool:-learning wa.s almost entirely confined 
to the I'hrgy. the ma.ss of the people had accepted just 
what the (.’hurch taught them without doultt or ques- 
tion. (l5ut towards the elo'-e of the Middle Ages a new 
siurit gained ground./ /Men began to think and to 
investigiile for themselves.^ They were moreover dis- 
turbed !tt the .scandal.s and abuses which prevailed in 
the Church at that time. The invention of printing 
greatly eontributeil to the spread of these new ideas. 
The Bible was traii'-latcd so that itlain unlearned men 
!ind women could read it for themselves. Luther, the 
great German reformer, braved Pope and Cardinal with 
the words: “ Here I stand, Martin Luther; I cannot do 
otherwise, God help me.” /Thus, the Rcnais,sancc 
beeaine not merely an intellectual, but also a .spiritual 
rebirth./ In Italy it was mainly liler.ary and artistic, 
in Germany it was largely religious; in Italy, men strove 
to create und enjoy beauty; in Germany, Holland, 
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England, and France they were absorbed in questions 
of conscience and of belief. 

The Copemican Theory of Astronomy. — Meanwhile, 
in the midst of all the stir and excitement aroused by 
changing conditions and novel ideas, man’s fundamental 
conceptions of the physical universe w'cre disturbed or 
transformed by the astronomical theory of the Prussian 
astronomer Copernicus (1473-1543). By this theory, 
the earth, which men had been accustomed to think of 
as the center of creation, was shown to be but a satellite, 
revolving, like the other planets, around the central 
sun. Thus, less than half a century after the discovery 
of Columbus had forced men to adopt new views of the 
earth’s surface, they were asked to see the whole system 
of creation wdth different eyes. The book in w'hich 
Copernicus put forth his ideas was published in 1543, 
and while it was some time before his theory was gen- 
erally accepted, the publication of so radical and daring 
a view marked the beginning of a new intellectual epoch 
in Europe. 

Summary. — All these and many other great events 
and discoveries worked together to rouse the nations of 
Europe to an extraordinary activity. But these events 
and discoveries, these splendid achievements in art and 
literature, important as was their influence on Europe, 
were not themselves the primary cause of the Renais- 
sance. I They were rather the result of a change in the 
spirit of Europe, a sign that the leaders in thought and 
action had outgrown the restrictions of the Middle 
Ages, and that they were feeling their way towards a 
new stage of intellectual development] ^The men of 
the Renaissance accomplished new things because they 
had new ambitions, because they had come to look at 
life and at the purpose of life in a new way. ^ ^he Renais- 
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sance had its darker as well as its brighter side, and it 
must be admitted that these new ideas about life brought 
many evils and abuses in their train, f The holy men of 
the Middle Ages thought of this world as a place of 
tri.al and discipline, they looked upon pleasure and 
beauty as temptations, and they believed that we must 
suffer and deny ourselves in this life in order to fit our- 
selves for the life to come. 'But with the Renaissance 
there came a great reaction towards a purely pagan 
way of feeling./ The typical men of the Renaissance, 
keenly alive to the joy and beauty of the world, believed, 
like the old Greeks, in getting all the pleasure they could 
out of this life on earth. In time, unbelief and the 
unchcokod love of pleasure corrupted the splendid art 
of Italy. /On the other hand, the fullness and intensity 
with which men entered into life, the violence of their 
emotions, their passionate love of the beautiful, and the 
variety of their interests, helped to make this one of the 
great eras in the world’s history/ 

II. The Coming of the Renaissance to England 
England was slow to respond to the spirit of the 
Renaissance. It is true that so early as the latter part 
of the fourteenth century Chaucer was inspired by the 
beauty and culture of Italy, while his contemporary, 
tVyclif, in his independence of thought and his daring 
attacks upon c.\isting evils, was a pioneer of the Reforma- 
tion, But Chaucer and Wyclif were exceptional men, 
and it took a long while for the new impulse to touch 
the whole nation. Chaucer had been in his grave for 
nearly a hundred years before the new learning really 
gained a foothold in England: and another hundred 
years had almost passed before the Renaissance found 
its fullest and highest exiircssion in English literature. 
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Tlic slow progress of the Renaissance in England was 
due to a variety of causes. Among them was the unquiet 
state of tlic people, and tlic preoccupation of many of 
the great nobles with war or intrigue. For eighty-five 
yeans after Chaucer’s ricatli, or until the acccssioa of 
Ilcnry VII in MSS, a largo part of England’s .‘-trenglh 
was spent in domestic .strife or foreign war. Henry IV, 
who was on the throne when the fifteenth century opened, 
was a usurper, and he was threatened with secret plots 
and open rebellion. Ilis succcs.sor, the heroic Ilcnry V, 
renewed the war with France, Thi.s war, after a I)ril- 
liant beginning, dragged on until nearly the middle of 
the century. About ten yeans after the clo.so of the 
war with France a brutal .struggle for the throne was 
begun between the rival families of York and Lancaster, 
and from this time to the reign of Ilcnry VII the land 
had but little rest from plots and civil strife. These 
wans between two ambitious factions were called the 
ll'ars of the Roses (M.55-M85), and perhaps it is partly 
this romantic name which leads us to think of thc.'e 
bloody anil selfish quarrels as more noble and heroic 
than they ro.ally were. The truth is that the rival 
icings and their followers were fighting not for England, 
but for themselves. Never before had the English nobles 
so disgraced themselves by treachery and f.alsehood. 
Brother broke faith with brother, and leaders deserted 
to the enemy on tlic very eve of battle. A depraved 
aristocracy, absorbed in fighting and intrigue, had little 
time or inclination to become patrons of art and litera- 
ture. Several of the great nobles, who did take an 
interest in scholanship in spite of the distractions of the 
time, and who were exerting their influence to bring in 
the Italian culture, came to untimely deaths in the 
midst of their labors. 
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Other things besides war helped to delay the advance 
of the English Renaissance. After Wyclif’s death, the 
University of O.xford sank into a dullness and inactivity 
which lasted nearly a hundred j'ears. The spirit of 
p'fogress which Wyclif had aroused there was arbi- 
trarily suppressed; the number of her students declined; 
she produced no great scholars; and did little to give 
fresh enthusiasm to learning until the century was 
nearly at an end. 

Literature like learning was in need of a fresh inspira- 
'tion. There were poets, among them Thomas Occlevb 
(about 1370- about 1450), and John Lydgate (about 
1370-1451), who took Chaucer for their master. But 
these poets fell far short of their great model. They 
lacked originality, and the imitation of a great master 
by a writer of inferior powers cannot, at best, be more 
than a moderate success. The ablest of these followers 
of Chaucer were in Scotland, where for a hundred years 
or more the Scotch poets surpassed their English rivals. 
Early in the fourteenth century the Scotch had regained 
their political independence under their heroic leader 
Robert Bruce. The north of Scotland, or the High- 
lands, was at this time; and for long after, a wild and 
turbulent region, inhabited by a number of different 
Celtic tribes, or clans; but the southern part, or the 
Lowlands, was more civilized. In the southeastern por- 
tion of the Lowlands, from Edinburgh to the English 
border, the people were largely of English descent. It 
was this more civilized district of Scotland that became 
the center of Scottish literature, and it is from this 
section that nearly all of the great witers of Scotland 
have come. 'VITiile the Highlanders spoke their native 
Gaelic, the people in Edinburgh and in the beautiful 
region to th? south of the capital spoke English as their 
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fathers had done before them, and of course the Low- 
land poets wrote in English likewise. This English 
differed somewhat from that of Chaucer, as it was 
derived from that form or dialect of English spoken in 
the north. 

James I. — The earliest notable follower of Chaucer 
in Scotland was her knightly and cultured ruler. King 
James I (1394-1437). This prince fell into the hands 
of the English King when he was a boy of twelve, and 
was held a prisoner for the neirt eighteen years. The 
young prince loved music and poetry, he read Chaucer 
and Gower, and he returned to his own Kingdom in 
1424 with his tastes formed on these English models. 
His best known poem. The King’s Quair (or Book), is 
supposed to tell the story of its royal author’s love for 
Lady Jane Beaufort, his future bride. 

Dvmbai. — The greatest of these Scotch poets was 
William Dunbar (1460?-1520). In his youth Dunbar 
was a traveling friar of the Order of St. Francis, but he 
afterwards drifted to the Scottish Court and became a 
pensioner of King James IV. He was a coarse but 
vigorous writer, a merciless satirist, and a master of 
the horrible and the grotesque. His Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins is full of a strange gloom and power. Yet 
there is a gentler side to his genius. He loved Nature, 
and some of his poems have a strain of melancholy and 
pathos. 

Songs and Ballads. — In studying this early litera- 
ture, we must never forget that almost all the conditions 
of life in those days were very different from those in 
later times. Printing, as we shall see, was not intro- 
duced into England until late in the fifteenth century. 
There were no newspapers, no magazines. The medieval 
world was a world without books in our modern sense, 
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nnd this fact alone ■vrill help us to realize the 'wide differ- 
ence between those early days and our own. We can 
imagine how much time and labor were required to 
make a neat copy of a learned treatise or a long poem, 
and we cannot wonder that manuscript volumes were 
scarce and often very costly. There were precious 
manuscripts at the monasteries, the universities, and 
in the libraries of some of the nobles or the wealthy, 
but the people, as a whole, were without books alto- 
gether. In the fourteenth century Chaucer’s Clerk, 
whose whole mind was given to learning, evidently 
thought that a library of twenty books was a great 
possession, and we are told of a gentleman who, shortly 
before the introduction of printing, had succeeded in 
collecting thirty volumes. The large majority of the 
population could neither read nor write; they could not 
afford to own books, and they were unable to use them. 
But while the plain people, the plowmen and the milk- 
maids, the sailors, carpenters, and weavers, lived with- 
out books, they did not live without literature in the 
widest sense of the word. Indeed, there were those 
wlio, w’hilc they could not read, yet cared more for 
poetry than thousands" do now among those tuat we 
call educated. While poets like Chaucer and his fol- 
lowers wrote for the Court and for the rich and noble, 
the people had poets and a poetry of their omi. They 
had their songs, composed perhaps by some rustic and 
now forgotten poet, or handed down from the distant 
past, and men and women sang at their work, children 
sang at their play, or the youths and maidens sang in 
the long twilight as they danced on the village green. 
It was long before this love of song entirely died out 
among the people. In the sixteenth century Shakes- 
peare speaks of women chanting an old and simple song 
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as they sit spinning or knitting in the sunshine. In the 
seventeenth, Milton, in his cheerful description of a 
summer morning in the country, shows us the milkmaid 
singing at daybreak, and the plowman whistling as he 
bends over his furrow. Even so late as the eighteenth 
century, Robert Bums, a farmer’s boy in Scotland, 
composed two of his best poems while he was plowing. 

Such allusions or incidents, slight as they are, help 
us to see that even long after books came into general 
use, singing and sometimes the making of songs was . 
part of the people’s everyday life. And besides these 
short songs the people had their stories in verse or in 
prose. Sir Philip Sidney, the pattern of noble knight- 
hood in Queen Elizabeth’s time, says that the stories 
told or sung by the poets were so delightful that chil- 
dren stayed away from their play to listen to them, and 
old men left their comfortable nook in the chimney 
corner. Milton pictures the village rustics after a day’s 
merry-making, telling stories of fairies and goblins over 
the “ nut-brown ale.” Among all this mass of popular 
song and legend were those stories in verse, sung, or 
at least adapted to singing, which we commonly call the 
old ballads. These ballads held much the same place 
in the literature of the people that the longer and more 
elaborate romances did in the literature of the upper 
classes. 

The authors of these ballads are unknown, nor do we 
know very definitely how or when they were composed. 
Some of them may have originally been made by wan- 
dering musicians, and sung or recited in taverns, in the 
streets, or at some village festivity. Others may have 
been composed by unknown singers among the people 
themselves. We must remember that in old days the 
gift of making verse was not confined to a literary or 
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professional class, it was a popular accomplishment. 
It was not until some time after printing had made 
hooks more commoii, and the people had got in the 
l;abit of reading their stories or poems instead of making 
or singing them for themselves, that this unwritten 
popular literature gradually lost its importance. 

Many of the old ballads which have been collected 
and preserved arc thought to date from the fifteenth 
century. Whatever their origin, wo know that they 
were remembered and repeated by the country people: 
that children learned them from their ciders, and that 
they wore changed and perhaps improved or added to 
by one or another among the many who recited them. 
In the ballads .some story is told in a simple style. No 
time is taken up with elaborate descriptions of Nature, 
or lengthy reflections. No doubt those simple folk that 
made or listened to the old ballads liked the story itself 
better than tiresome explanations or comments, and they 
wanted it told in a w.ay that they could easily understand. 
It might be a story of some of the exploits of the brave 
outlaw Robin Hood, of a gallant fight like that between 
Percy and Douglas oii the Scottish border, of a ghost 
that came at midnight to her lover’s door, of a knight 
that wa.s taken away to fairy-land by the queen of the 
fairies, and released from the spell by a maiden’s love, 
— wliatnver it w.as it w.ts told in a plain, straightforward 
fa.shion th.at often made it. seem very real. This lack 
of artificiality and pretense is one of the greatest charms 
of these old ballads, and they' are often very touching 
bec.au<c the feeling in them is deep and true. To 
feel this wc must read the ballads for ourselves and learn 
to love them, but a few examples may show something 
of their style and spirit. 

Thu.s, in a ballad about an outlaw called Johnnie 
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Armstrong, we are thrilled by the spirit of some old 
hero who could die but never yield: 

“Says Jolinnic, 'Fight on my mciry men nlll 

I’m a Ulllc wounded, but I'm not slain: 

I will lay me down to bleed awhile. 

And then rise and fight with you again," 

Or here in the famous ballad of Sir Patrick Spans, which 
tells of the shipwreck of that knight on a voyage from 
Norway to Scotland, we find a touch of beauty and 
pathos: 

“0 Inng lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand. 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the Strandl 

“And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 

Wi’ their gowd kaims in their hair, 

A’ waiting for their ain dear loves, — 

For them they’ll sec na mair. 

"0 forty miles off Aberdeen 
’Tis fifty fathoms deep. 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet.” 

As hits been said, the ballads deal with human life, 
with the joys and sorrows of men and women. Yet 
while little is said about the great world of Nature, we 
are constantly made to feel its presence as the back- 
ground to human action. In those days people passed 
a great part of their time out-of-doors, and the sights 
and sounds of the country were a familiar part of their 
daily life. The ballad-maker did not describe the braes 
or forests, the streams, or the sea, as a modern poet 
would be likely to do, but in reading the old ballads W3 
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nrp constanfly reminded that these adventures took 
place, for (he most part, not in the towns but under the 
open sky. In Robin Hood we are in the merry green- 
wood, where it is pleasant to hear the birds sing; in 
another ballad a maiden dreams of gathering the heather 
with her lover on the braes of Yarrow; in another we 
are told of a knight treacherously slain in a lonely spot: 

"Mony’s the one for him makes mane, (moan) 

Blit nano sail ken wliar he is Kane, 

O’er liis white b.anes, wlien they arc bare, 

Tlie wind sail Idaw for cvermair.” 

So Nature in the ballads is very real to us because to 
the people who made these poems, as well as to those 
that heard them. Nature was one of the familiar facts 
of life. 

Religious Drama. — Besides their songs and stories 
and bailads, the people of fifteenth-century England 
had yet another form of literature. They had a drama, 
— short, crude plays on religious subjects, performed 
on village greens, or in (he streets of some of the towns. 
It will be more convenient for us to treat of those 
Miracle Plays, as (hej- were called, in connection with 
tlic great drama of Sliakcspeare’s time, for which they 
partly prepared the way. But we should be careful 
not to think of them merely as a preparation for a groat 
dramatic period that then lay in the future. They 
were a p.art of the people’s literature, a p.art of the 
people's life. Neither the actors in the fifteenth-cen- 
tury miracle plays nor their audiences asked themselves 
whether they were influencing the drama of the future: 
the plays were an end in themselves. 

Coming of the New Learning. — So far in our study 
of the fifteenth century we have seen that various 
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causes combined to keep the new ideas, which were 
working such wonderful changes in Italy and elsewhere, 
out of England. Uninspired by these ideas, untouched 
by the fresh enthusiasm that stirred the men beyond 
the Alps, poets like Occle^'e and Lydgate worked on, 
copying the same old models, imitating a manner which 
had lost its freshness and novelts’-, and, perhaps, retelling 
stories which had come domi from medieval times. We 
saw further, that while these literarj’^ or scholastic poets, 
who took their ideas from books, were apt to grow prosy, 
long-winded, and conventional, the people, who lived 
apart from books, and who loved songs and plays and 
stories, bad a true and living literature of their own. 
This love of literature among the people themselves is 
the important fact for us to remember. The people 
were narrow'-minded, superstitious, ignorant of many 
things, but they were apt to learn. If they could not 
road poetry, many among them could repeat or hear 
it with delight. If a great poet should rise up among 
them, there rvere many ready to give him welcome. 
Even during the middle years of the fifteenth century, 
a few scholars grew dissatisfied with the narrow limits 
of the old scholastic learning. So it happened that the 
new learning did not merely flow into England as an 
overflow' of water reaches and covers a neighboring 
tract of level ground, but Englishmen themselves, 
moved by a strong desire, traveled to Italy in search 
of the new learning and brought it home. 

William Caxton. — About the middle of Edward IV’s 
reign, while the nation w'as yet unsettled, and before 
the new ideas had made much progress in England, 
William Caxi’On, the first English printer, set up his 
press in London. Caxton w-as bom about 1422, in what 
is know'n as the Weald of Kent, a region then wild and 
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partially wooded, in the southwestern part of that 
county. He belonged, like Chaucer, to the respectable 
•and prosperous merchant-class. Education was not as 
general then as it is now, but Caxton was sent to school 
as a boy. In after life he spoke gratefully of his parents 
for having given him this opportunity, and adds that 
for tliis cause he remembers them in his prayers. When 
ho was about sixteen he was apprenticed to a rich and 
influential merchant in London, and soon after his 
master’s death in 1449 he settled in the city of Bruges, 
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in Flanders, which was then a great center of trade. 
Here Caxton prospered, for he was a capable and indus- 
trious man of business, and he appears to have been 
generally liked and trusted. But besides being a good 
man of business, Caxton loved books, especially the old 
romances, and he was able to write easily and in an 
entertaining way. So in his spare time he began to 
translate a collection of stories about Troy from French 
into English. About this time the Duke of Burgundy, 
OTthin whose dominions Bruges lay, married Margaret, 
the sifster of Edward IV, the English King. Caxton 
entered the service of the Duchess Margaret, and was 
encouraged by her to resume and complete his transla- 
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tions, which for a time he had laid aside. As there 
were then many Englisli in Bruges, the book was much 
sought for, and Caxton found it hard to .supply the 
demand. So he determined to print his iiook, instead 
of emplo 3 'ing the old and laborious practice of having 
copies made of it bj' hand. “ For as much,” he saj's in 
his preface, “ ils in the writing of the same mj' pen is 
worn, my hand weary and not steadfast, my ej'cs dimmed 
with over-much looking on the white paper . . . and 
also because I have promised to divers gentlemen to 
address them ns hastily as I might in this said book, 
therefore I have practised and learned, at mj' great 
charge and e.xpense, to ordain this said book in print . . . 
and it is not witten with pen and ink, as other books 
been, to the end that cverj' man may have them at 
once.” The Historic of Troye appeared in 1474. It 
was the first book to be printed in English. Two j'ears 
later Caxton returned to England, and established him- 
self as a printer near Westminster Abbej'. Although he 
was by this time over fifty, Caxton worked there both 
as printer and translator for fifteen years with an enthu- 
siastic industry. In 1477 he printed The Dicks and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, translated from the French 
by his ‘friend and patron Lord Rivers, the brother-in- 
law of the King, and edited by Caxton himself. This 
was the first book printed in England. During the 
next fourteen j'cars he printed about eightj' books, 
besides getting out new editions of some old ones. Some 
of them Caxton translated himself, and for manj- of 
them he wotc prefaces, from which we can often learn 
something of the old printer’s tastes and difficulties, and 
■»f his keen interest in his W'ork. He seems to have been 
a simple-minded but practical man, a shrewd trades- 
man, with a vein of romance in him and an unobtrusive 
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sense of humor. He enjoyed the favor of the great. 
“ Many noble and divers gentlemen ” discussed lit- 
or^ary matters with him in his humble workshop; even 
Kings took an interest in his work. He published the 
poems of Chaucer, whom he calls “that noble and great 
philo.sopher,” “ who deserves the name of a laureate 
poet,” of Gower, and of other famous men. In the 
great world outside the walls of his peaceful workshop, 
terrible and momentous things were being done. The 
Duke of Gloucester murdered his little nephew and 
seated himself on the throne as Richard III; the battle 
of Bosworth was fought and the bloody Wars of the 
Roses wore at last ended. But through all these years 
of battle, and violence, and sudden change, Caxton, in 
his little shop under the shadow of the Abbey, carried on 
in faithfulness and quietness his great work for England. 
Like Bode he labored until the last, finishing one of his 
books, The Lives of the Fathers, on the very day he died, 
in the year before Columbus discovered America. 

Malory’s Morte d’Arthur. — One of the most impor- 
tant of all the books that Caxton printed, was a collec- 
tion of stories about Kmg Arthur and his knight.., under 
the name of Morte d’Arthur, or the Death of Arthur. 
The book was compiled by a certain Sir Thomas Malory. 
It was based on several French romances, which Malory 
translated into English prose, and connected as well as 
he could in such a way as" to make a fairly continuous 
story. Who Malory was is uncertain, but we are told 
that he finished his book in the middle years of Edward 
TV’s reign (1471), and we know that Caxton printed it 
in 1485. Malory’s task was a difficult one, for there 
were many sep.arate stories about Arthur and his different 
knights, and even the same story had been told in many 
different ways. .^.^'SS..^qt)segiie,i}Jd,v^.»SCjCj hard to 
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arrange all this mass of legend in an orderly way so 
that it would be really one book and not a mere succes- 
sion of separate adventures. It W'ould probably have 
taken a man of the highest genius to unite all these 
fragmentarj' and conflicting stories and to make one 
complete story as perfect in its design and proportions 
as a great epic. Malory had not the genius to do this, 
but be succeeded better than any one had done before 
him. He had not the finished art of a modern story- 
writer, and the reader of to-day often finds his noble 
old book confusing and tedious. But wc must remember 
that when Malorj’ wrote, the language was still unsettled, 
and that very few books of any importance had then 
been written in English prose. Whatever its short- 
comings, the Mortc cl’ Arthur was the greatest English 
book of romance: witten when the old feudal nobility 
of England were being destroyed in the strife of the 
Civil Wars, it expressed the spirit of the dying medieval 
chivalry in its weakness and its strength; at the very 
end of the Middle Ages it gathered together thc.se frag- 
ments of old romances, gave them a new life and handed 
them on to later times. For generations it was mainly 
from Malory that England learned the stories of her 
great national hero of romance, and it is to Malory’s 
book that poets like Tennyson have turned when they 
sought to retell these old legends in modem verse. In 
this wonderful storehouse of romance you will find manj’ 
stories that modern writers have made familiar. You 
may read there of the doings of King Arthim himself — 
how he got his wonderful sword Excalibur from the Lady 
of the Lake, how he warred against the heathen, how 
he married the beautiful Guinevere, and how at last, 
wounded in battle, he did not die but was taken to the 
peaceful Vale of Avalon to heal him of his wound. You 
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may read too, of the adventures of his knights, of Sir 
Launcclot, renowned for his courage and his courtesy, 
of. Sir Tristram, the lover of the fair Iseult, of Sir Gala- 
liad, tlic pure in heart, to whom it was given to see the 
Holy Grail, and of many more. As a rule, Malory 
tolls his storj' with no attempt at eloquence, and with 
but little comment; but there are a few places where he 
rises into a more impassioned style. One of these is 
this noble lament of Sir Ector over Sir Launcclot; 

“And then Sir Ector throw his shield, his sword, and 
his helm from him; and when he beheld Sir Launcclot's 
visage, ho fell dowm in a swoon ; and when ho awoke, it 
were hard for any tongue to tell the doleful complaints 
ho made for his brother. ‘ Ah! Sir Launcclot,’ said he, 
' thou wert head of all Christian Knights. And now, I 
dare say,’ said Sir Ector, ‘ that Sir Launcclot, there 
thou liest, thou wert never matched of none earthly 
knight’s hands; and thou wert the courtliest knight 
that ever bear shield; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and thou wert the 
truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved wom.''n; and 
thou wert the kindc.st man that ever struck with sword; 
and thou wert the goodliest person that ever came 
among the prcs.s of knights; and thou wert the meekest 
man, and the gentlest, that ever eat in hall among ladies; 
and thou wert the sternest knight to thy mortal foe 
that ever put spear in the rest.”’ 

End of tire Wars of the Roses, 1485. — Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of King Henry VII as he stands on 
the battlefield of Bosworth in the moment of his metory 
over Richard III the words: 

‘‘Now civil wars arc slopp’d, peace lives again; 

Tlint she may long live here, God say — Amen I" 
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On the whole these hopes of the conqueror were realized. 
There were, indeed, some conspiracies against his throne, 
but they Avere easily suppressed, and under Henry’s 
strong if despotic rule, the land, weary of battles and 
bloodshed, entered upon a period of tranquillity. \ new 
era had dawned, although the men of that time were 
probably unable to realize its full meaning. The poAA cr 
of the old feudal nobility Avas broken, for many of the 
noble families had perished in the long A-.-ars; the middle 
classes were beginning to gain in AA'calth and importance, 
and the way became open for new methods and iicav men. 

New Learning at the Universities. — A feAV years 
after Henry VII came to the throne, a revolution in 
English education AA-as begun by the introduction of the 
new learning into O.vford UniA'crsit}'. O.xford was at 
last roused from her long sleep, she caught the ncAV 
interest in the study of the classics, she AA-as stirred by 
religious enthusiasm, and she became the home of new 
ideas and the first center of the ncAA- learning in England. 
This was accomplished during the last ten years of the 
fifteenth century by a group of remarkable men Avho, 
because they advocated various religious, social, and 
educational reforms, are called The Oxfokd RnronMEns. 
The chief members of this little group were William 
GnocYN (1440T-1510), Thomas Linacre (about 1400- 
1524), John Colet (14677-1519?), Sm Thomas More 
(1478-1535), and the great Dutch scholar, Desideriur 
Eiusmos (1467-153C). In 1491 Grocyn returned from 
Italy, AA’here he had studied under tAA'o of the greatest 
classical scholars of the day, and began the regular 
teaching of Greek at 0.xford. He was soon joined by 
his friend and fellow-student, Linacre, a learned physi- 
cian, who had also just returned from his studies in 
Italy, and the tAA-o AA-orked together teaching Greek, a 
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language generall}"^ recognized as a principal feature in 
the new education. Colet, who, like his friends Grocyn 
and Linacre, had gone to Italy to study, got back to 
Oxford in 1496. He w’as a man of noble character and 
high aims. He was deeply religious, and, wliile he was 
interested in classical studies, the most important use 
ho made of his scholarship was to study carefully the 
Greek Tesstament for himself. Colet saw many things 
in the Church and in the State which he burned to set 
right, and while he was a quiet, gentle scholar, he could 
fight bravely and manfully for what he believed to be 
right. He exercised a great influence over Erasmus, 
who, too poor to go to Italy, came to Oxford in 1497, 
attracted by the reputation it had already gained for 
classical studies. Among Linacre’s pupils was Thomas 
More, a merry boy with gray eyes, full of fun and mis- 
chief, but iTith a marvelous aptitude for study. More 
learned Greek from Linacre, but his association with 
Colet seems to have deeply influenced his future life 
and thought. After a little, Erasmus went to teach 
Greek at Cambridge, and that great university began 
to do its part in the educational revival. Then,' early 
in the sixteenth century, in Henry VIII’s reign, the 
influence of Italian culture reached the Court, and 
finally became a part of the life of the nation. 

Erasmus, Colet, and More. — In a few years the little 
circle of scholars at Oxford was broken. Erasmus went 
back to the Continent and became one of the famous 
men of his age. Colet was made Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London. He was rich, and he enjoyed 
both the favor and the respect of King Henry VIII, but 
wealth could not make him self-indulgent, nor could 
any worldly advantage make him less fearless and out- 
spoken, or prevent him from doing what he thought was 
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right. He took a deep interest in the training of chil- 
dren, and he spent a large part of his fortune in the 
establishment of a free school in London, the Grammar 
School of St. Paul’s. 

More went to London also, where he studied law, and 
soon became prominent as a statesman. In 1.529 ho 
was made Lord Chancellor, but in 1535 he lost the 
lung’s favor through his fearle.«s adherence to his own. 
convictions, and was shortly after beheaded. He went 
to his death •noth cheerful courage, one of the noblest 
victims of royal tyranny and injustice. 

The Oxford reformers, with the exception of Erasmus, 
made few important or lasting contributions to litera- 
ture; their greatest work was done in other ways. More, 
however, wrote several books, one of which, at least, 
deserves to be generally read and remembered. This 
book. The Utopia, is a description of an imaginary 
island of that name, and an account of its people, its 
laws, and customs. In 1516 when More wrote his 
Utopia, earnest men must have often thought with 
wonder and interest of that new world beyond the sea, 
which the discoveries of Columbus and his successors 
had so recently brought to light. Explorers had done 
little more than skirt the edge of those strange lands, 
and the wisest man could only imagine what lay beyond. 
Now More, like Colet and other thoughtful men, saw 
many evils in the world about him. He meditated 
upon the enormous power of money, and the wide differ- 
ence between the lives of rich and poor. He thought 
that the English law, which at that time made robbery 
and other crimes punishable with death, was both cruel 
and unnise. And so, thinking how such things might 
be remedied, he imagined the isle of Utopia (or no- 
where, as the word means) lying far off in that undis- 
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covered west, somewhere between Brazil and India, 
and " South of the line Equinoctial, ” in which society- 
should be organized in a different and a better way. He 
tried to show what the world ought to be, but he adds, 
■' I needs confess and grant that many things be in the 
Utopia made public, which in our cities I may rather 
ndsh for than hope after.” In Utopia there is no pov- 
erty, for all things are owned in common. No one is 
punished or persecuted on account of his religious belief. 
No one is permitted to be idle, and no one is forced to 
work too much, but each does his fair share, and so 
there is enough for all. The Utopia was composed in 
Latin, but it was early translated into English and took 
its place as an English classic. Many of More’s ideas 
may seem mere idle fancies, — indeed we have come to 
speak of ideas too perfect to be realized as utopian, — 
but he also pictures many improvements that have 
actually been put in practice. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

Fuancib PETRAnen, the first of the humanists 1304-1374 

Cbbtsoloras teaches Greek in Italy 1395 

Rise of painting, architecture, sculpture, etc,, in Italy unuer 
Nicola Pisano, Fba Angelico, and others in the 

13th, 14th, and 15th Cent. 

Rise of oil-painting in Holland under Hubebt and Jan van 

Eyck in the 14th and IStli Cent. 

Invention oe Pbinting about 1450 

Captcbe or C 0 NST.ANTINOPLE nf the Tuuks 1453 

After the fall of the city Greek scholars take refuge in Italy. 

REBtiiLDiNO OP St. Peter’s begun at Rome 1450 

Cosmo de Mebict, patron of art and leiiming at Florence 13S9-1464 
Lorenzo be Mebici, dominant at Florence; under him revival 

of art and letters 14G9-1492 

Great age of Italian art under Leonarbo da Vinci, Titian, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and others in 
latter 15th and early Ifitli Cent. 
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Diaz discovers the Cape of Good Hope 14SC 

CoiiUiiDns discovers America 1492 

Voi’age of John and Sedastian Cabot to North America 1497 

Vasco da Gama discovers way to India by sea 1498 

Luther protests against the sale of Indulgences 1517 

Luther at Diet of Worms 1521 

Copernicus publishes his astronoioical theory 1543 

Followers of Chaucer in England. 

Thomas Occlei'E 13707-14.50? 

John Lydgate 13707-14517 

Followers of Chaucer in Scotland. 

luNO James I op Scotuind 1394-1437 

Robert Henbyson 14257-1500? 

William Dunbar 14G07-I520? 

Popular Ballads, Miracle Pla>-B, and Songs. 

William Caxton brings printing to England 1476? 

Srn Thomas Malory’s Morte d' Arthur (printed) 1485 

Hundred Years’ War, a series of wars between 1337-1453 

Wars of the Roses about 1455-1485 

Accession of Henry VII 1485 

Grocyn and Linacre teach Greek at Oxford 1491-1493 

Colet, More, and Erasmus at Oxford 1491-1500 




CHAPTER II 

THE PRELUDE TO THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

IVe have seen how the “ new learning ” definitely 
entered England through the Universities, we must now 
trace the progress of the Renaissance in England from 
the beginning of Henry VIII’s reign to the middle of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the stimulating and 
varied experiences of the nation found their greatest 
utterances through literature. We shall see how, as 
the sixteenth century advanced, the new ideas became 
more and more widely spread until they reached people 
of almost every class, and how the whole nation was 
affected by the vital changes which were taking place 
in the religious ns well as in the intellectual life of Europe 
during this time. 

Henry Vm and His Court. — The reign of Henry 
VHI (1509-1547) was_not a great literary era, like the 
ago of Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, or Queen Vic- 
toria. There were able and good men in King Henry’s 
time, like More and Colct, strong, masterful men, like 
the famous Cardinal Wolsey, or the King himself, but 
there were no writers of commanding genius, no original 
literary works of the highest kind. 

Vet these thirty-eight years of Henry’s reign had a 
very important influence on the future. New methods 
and new ideas came into literature, a great change was 
made in the position of the Church, and in many ways 
England was moving toward the greatest literary era 
in her history. 
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To some extent this movement was helped forward 
by the character of the King. In many ways Henry 
\nil resembles some powerful prince or noble of Renais- 
sance Italy. KTien he came to the throne, he was 
young, handsome, rich, expert in manly and martial 
exercises, high-spirited, and enormously popular. He 
was learned, too, above the other princes of his time: 
he loved poetry and music, and he even wrote songs 
himself. Ho loved beauty, color, and magnificent enter- 
tainments, and his Court was one of the most brilliant 
in Europe. In his splendid palace at Whitehall, a little 
beyond the limits of old London, the King had gathered 
pictures by Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Holbein, and 
other master-painters of that great age of art. All this 
was significant of the coming of a new age. Henry VII 
saved, Henry VIII spent; and as we read of the fantastic 
pageants, the sumptuous appointments, the costly 
retinue, and the elaborate ceremonial of the younger 
Henry’s Court, we feel that something, at lea.st, of the 
warm life and vi\id color of the Italian Renaissance had 
found an entrance into England. 

The Renaissance in Literature: Wyatt and Surrey. — 
This changed spirit of the English Court did not show 
itself in b'utward splendor only; it showed itself in liter- 
ature also. Throughout the Tudor period, the English 
were urged fora'ard by a desire to learn from the Con- 
tinental nations, and they appear to have known instinc- 
tively that of all countries Italy was the one best fitted 
to meet their needs. And so, just as Grocyn and his 
fellow-students had gone to Italy in search of new ideas 
in scholarship, English versifiers began to study Petrarch, 
Dante, and other Italian poets, and to make verses in 
imitation of these- foreign models. Two noblemen of 
Henry VIII’s Court, Sm Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), 
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nnd Henhy Howard, Earl op Surrey (about 1517- 
1547), took the lead in introducing Italian meters, and 
•In giving a touch of the Italian spirit to English verse. 
Both poets were men of education, high position, and 
refined tastes. AVyatt was handsome, manlj% and 
accomplished. He c.vcelled in conversation and played 
bemttifully upon the lute. He was considerably older 
than Surrey, and the first to experiment in the new 
forms of verse. Not unnaturally his work is less smooth 
and finished than that of his follower, but his character 
seems to have been deeper and more serious. Love was 
the great tlieme of Petrarch’s famous series of Sonnets, 
and the greater part of both Wyatt’s and Surrey’s poems 
deal with the same subject. When poets tell us that 
they arc dying for love, it docs not do to take them 
too litiTidly, and we may be sure that the doleful songs 
and sonnef.s in which Wyatt and Surrey detail their 
sufferings were largely poetical exercises. Yet in 
M'yatt, under all his affcct.ations, there arc touches 
of true feeling, a sadne.ss not altogether assumed, and 
in some of his poems there is a real longing for a 
life of quiet apart from the falsehoods and distractions 
of the Court. 

While Wyatt and Surrey had a genuine love for 
poetry, it was far from being the chief interest of their 
lives. They were courtiers, fine gentlemen, to whom 
verso-making was an elegant accomplishment, an occu- 
pation and amusement for their leisure hours. Yet, 
while they wrote as amateurs, they had a most impor- 
tant influence on the development of English poetry, 
for they were the first in England to use certain poetic 
forms and meters, which their successors adopted and 
improved. Wyatt introduced into England a kind of 
pocpi known as the sonnet, a poetic form in which 
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Dante, Petrarch, and other Italian poets had excelled, 
and it was not long before the sonnet became one of 
the glories of English literature,' 

The service which Surrey performed for English 
poetry was probably even more important, for he was 
the first Englishman to use the unrimed measure known 
as lilank verse? Surrey, indeed, was not himself a 
great master of this verse, but he showed the way 
to his successors, and in their hands this meter became 
wonderfully melodious and majestic. Marlowe, Shakc.s- 
peare, and the other great playn'rights, used it in the 
drama; Milton made it the verse of his long narra- 
tive poems. It now stands above all rivals as the 
distinctive dramatic and epic verse-form of English 
literature. 

As Wyatt and Surrey were not professional authors, 

' A sonnet, in the modem sense, must consist of c.vactly fourteen 
lines, each line must contain five accented syllables, and the 
rimes must bo arranged according to certain strict rules. Wyatt 
imitated Petrarch’s sonnets, or, in some ca.scs, translated them 
directly into English. Then Surrey, following Wyatt’s c.xurople, 
whom he greatly admired, wrote sonnets likewise. 

’The first important feature of blank terse is, that while it pos- 
sesses the'"measure, or meter, of verse, it is blank, or tree from 
rime. All unrimed verse is not necessarily blank verse, although 
all blank verse is unrimed. In addition to the absence of rime, 
the terses, or lines as we commonly call them, must bo in the 
measure, or meter, known as lambie pentameter. The line: 




syllables, 
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they did not print their verses, but simply circulated 
them in manuscript among their friends. In 1557, 
•after both poets were dead, their poems were pub- 
lished in a collection of Songs and Sonnets by various 
authors. This book (which is commonly known as 
TottcVs Miscellany, because it was published bj'- a 
man named Tottcl) was the earliest of many similar 
collections of verse. 

Poetry from Wyatt and Surrey to Spenser. — More 
than thirty years elapsed before the work begun by 
Wyatt and Surrey was taken up by any poet of the 
first rank. Surrey, who outlived Wyatt three years, 
was beheaded on the charge of treason in 1547, the last 
year of Heimy VIII’s reign. No great poet appeared 
during the reigns of Edward VI (1547-1553) and Mary 
(1553-1558); and Elirabeth had been on the throne for 
more than twenty years before the spirit of the Renais- 
sance began to find an adequate expression in a wonder- 
ful outburst of literary genius which is one of the glories 
of her reign. When we speak of the Age of Elizabeth 
as “ the Golden Age. of English literature,” we must 
not forget that this great literary period covers the latter 
and not the earlier half of her reign. She had ruled for 
more than twenty years before Spenser, the earliest of 
the great poets of her era, published his first important 
poem (1579), and her reign was more than half over 
l)efore the name of Shakespeare began to be known to 
the London theater-goers. 

Nevertheless, these thirty-two years between the 
death of Surrey and the coming of Spenser (1547-1579) 
■were eventful years in the history of the nation. By 
religious dissensions and persecution, by the spread of 
new educational ideas, by many c.xpericnces, England 
rapidly moving toward a new goal. Yet while we 
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find no man of supreme genius in literature between 
Surrey and Spenser, we find many writers, some of them 
men of marked ability, whose ■work was preparing the 
way for the great age that was close at hand. Among 
these men we may mention Roger Ascham (151S-1568), 
at one time tutor to Queen Elizabeth, -who was one of the 
leading scholars and prose writers of his day. Ascham 
did much to increase the taste for classical studies. He 
embodied his ideas on education in a famous book called 
The Schoolmaster (1570). The sermons of Hugh Latimer 
(14857-1555), a sturdy reformer, who was burnt at the 
stake in Queen Mary’s reign, are remarkable for their 
■vigor, simplicity, and homely humor. These men, with 
many others, show the increasing strength and impor- 
tance of English prose. In poetry, George Gascoigne 
(153G?-1577), a man of restless energy and adventurous 
life, proved himself a clever writer and a keen critic of 
the evils of his time. He wrote a comedy, he was part 
author of one of the earliest English tragedies, he com- 
posed songs, tried his hand at blank verse, and through 
his experiments in many forms of composition became 
a pioneer of the coming ago. The Steel Glass (157C), a 
satirical poem on the abuses and follies of the daj’, is 
probably his best known work. 

Sackville. — Early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Thomas 
Sackville (1536-1608), although then a very young man, 
won an honorable place for himself in the history of 
English poetry. He W'as a distant kinsman of the 
Queen, and he early won her notice and favor. Thus 
both opportunity and inclination pushed him toward a 
diplomatic and public career. But in his youth Sack- 
ville showed that he possessed powers that qualified 
him to ■win renown of a very different kind. Before 
be left the university, he had gained some reputation 
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as a poet, and he continued to write poetry after he 
came to London and had entered upon the study of 
the Law at the Inner Temple.* In 1561 Christmas 
was celebrated at the Inner Temple with great fes- 
tivities. Among the other features of the entertainment 
w.as a play composed for the occasion by Sackville and 
Thomas Norton, a fellow-member of the Inner Temple. 
This play was Gorhoduc (or Ferrex and Poirex, as it is 
often called), famous as the first regular tragedy in the 
history of the English drama. It is UTitten in the 
manner of the Latin playwright Seneca, and it shows 
the disastrous results of the selfish strife between two 
brothers, Ferrex and Potrex, between whom their father 
Gorhoduc had divided the kingdom. Many of the 
speeches arc long and tiresome, and the play as a whole 
is dull, dignified, and monotonous. But if we want to 
judge the play fairly, we must not dwell exclusively on 
the stiffness of the verse, or the heavy respectability 
which weighs down the play; we must think also of its 
merits and of the circumstances under which it was 
composed. IVe must_not e.xpoct two young gentlemen 
of the Temple (with little or nothing in English to guide 
them) to cre.ate a new kind of drama at a stroke, or to 
dash off a tragic masterpiece at the first trial, in order 
to give variety to a Christmas entertainment. Plays 
were to be UTitten before_ long which were to leave this 

' The Inner Temple was one of the four fnns of Court, — thnt 
is legal FocietieJ, roughly curresponding to our modern low school, 
whicli had the exclusive right to ndmit persons to tlie bar. The 
other Inns were Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. 
The Inner and the Middle Temple occupied the land and buildings 
whicii Imd fonnerly been held by the Knights Templar. The place 
retained the n.-imc of the Temple after it was leased by the lawyers, 
and the students or members of the Inner or Middle Temple were 
oftei} called Templars. 
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formal iniitntion of ii poor chi'-'-'irnl model far behind, 
but Fcrrrz anti Porrrr was rreditnble, nevertheless, as a 
first attempt, and it was eapeeinlly important bcenttso 
it set the fashion of tlsiiiR blanh verse in playr, n fashion 
whieh the coming rlraniatist.s were to follow with great 
results. 

I'rncT nnd Porrrx marks a step forward in the progress 
of the English drama, but Saekville’s contribution- to a 
long poem ralleii Thr .tfirror for ^^np{flralc'^, have a 
distinct merit fpiite apart from their effect on the his- 
tory of English i>oetry. This work (whieh .‘taekville is 
supposed to havt' planned about LW) was intended to 
be a minor in which »aoyif{rnff,s, that is the great in this 
world, <‘ouhl see by the examjde of th()s-e who had fallen 
from power how insceure worldly prosperity is, and how 
those in high places are brought low. S’aekvillc’.s con- 
tribution to the poem consisted of a general preface, 
or Induction, nnd the Complaint of Jlrnrii, J)ul:c of 
liucHn^hnm (the adherent of Hichnrd 111). In the 
Complaint, the spirit of Iluckingham relates- the story of 
the Duke’s ambitiou.s life nn<l its violent eii<l, a.s a warn- 
ing to others. The opening .stanr.n.s of the Induction 
will give .some notion of Sack.ville's de-scrijitive style: 

‘■ni" tiTatlifuI winter ’proaoliitic on n-parp, 

With btu-friiiK li!.asls IU-.-I nil y-har.-! the tnsn. (trees) 

And old ,«atumus mth his frosty fa--> 

Wall ehilhng cold levl jiicrml tiw tend'r green; 

The mimtles rint, wherein enwmi>is'sl l>pea 
llic glail-ome groves that now lay overthrown. 

The tappets* tom, nnd every liloom down titowca. 


Haw*thom had lort his ino*1ey livera*. 

Tile nahisl twigs were siiivering nil for cold; 
■And dropping down the lea.-s nimndantly; 

• Tnis-strj-tiangingj. 
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Each thing (me thought) with weeping eye me told 
The cruel ecaaon, bidding me withhold 
MyaeU within, for I was gotten out 
Into the fields whereas I walked about.” 

Sackville’s poetry is on a higher level than that of 
Wyatt or Surrey. His verse moves smoothly, his tone 
is serious, dignified, and noble. On the whole we may 
safely say that Sackville wrote the best poetry pro- 
duced in England between the death of Chaucer and 
the coming of Edmund Spenser. This seems the more 
remarkable when we remember that Sackville gave but 
a fraction of his life to literature. Poetry was but the 
occasional recreation of his young manhood; but while 
his best years were spent as courtier and statesman, it 
is chiefly by his work as a poet that he is remembered. 
His Mirror for Magtslrales is a connecting link between 
the poetry of Lydgate, the disciple of Chaucer, and the 
greater glories of Spenser, the poet of the Faerie Queen. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

Henrt VIII ... . 1500-1547 

Dean Colot founds St. Paul’s School 1512 

Cardinal Wolsey in power about 1515-1529 

Tj-ndale’s translation of the New Testament about 1525 

Acts of Supremacy and Succession 1534 

Destruction of the Monasteries - 1536-1539 

Wyatt aot Stmimv, the chief Court poets of Henry VIII’s 
reign. AVyatt introduced the Italian sonnet, and Surrey 
blank verse. These poems were first published in Tot- 

TEt.’s ilisceUany . . 1557 

John Hetwoop (attached to Henry VlII’s Court, and 

author of various Interludes) 14977-15S0? 

Roger Ascdam 1S15-15CS 

Ascbam’s Toxophitus 1545 

Edward VI 


.1547-1553 
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Book of Common Prayer 1649 

Growth of PnoTF-STANTisM, nnd foundation of numerous GtiASi- 
MAi! Schools were aiiionR tlie features of this rci(^ 

JIauy 1653-1658 

Perseciition of Protestants begins 1565 

EijZAnETU 1558-1C03 

EUzatieth restores Royal Supremaey over the Church of 
England and reistnblishes the U'-e of the English Prayer 
Book. 

Sackvilli; writes (with Norton) Gorhoduc, or Forex and 

/'orrrx, the first regular Engli.«h(r.sgedy, acted 1501 

and iKJrtions of 77ie Mirror for Ma/tislmlcs 1503 

Foxk’h ISook of Marlgro 1503 

N.cnoM.s UOALL'S /fa/M Ilouier Asrtrrl^- • ; ; ; ; 
Gitonoi: Gascoioat; writes comedies (about 1500) and The 

Gtnrs . 1.570 

Fiilst PfiiLic Thkatt.ii opened . , 1570 

Drake f.ails for the Pacific 1,577 

lIou.\.siinD'8 Chromc’c.i of Fmjtand, SeoHand, and Ireland 1.577 

KonTii’s translation of Flutareh’s L%re» 1679 

FOREIGN DATES 

In Europe this na.s the iwriod of I..r!Tnnn (d. IfrlO), Cai.vix 
(d. 1501), nnd the Rr.rou.\iATiOA-. In the fine artr, the Rr.SAis- 
SAKcg IN Italy reached its height in the works of RArnAitL (d. 1520), 
MicnAr.L ANoniX) (d. ISGl), and Titian (d. 1.570); and in poetry, 
in AniosTO (d. 1533), and Tas-'O (d. 159.5). In Franco literature 
was influenced by classical models. The ships of Magellan 
m.sdc the first voyage around the world, 1619-1522. CorititNicus 
published his discovery of the revolution of the earth round the sun, 
1513. 
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THE CULMINATION OF THE RENAISSANCE 

The fact that by one cause or another the coming of 
the Renaissance to England was delayed was in no way 
detrimental to the development of English literature. 
On the contrar}', it rather aided it. The new knowledge 
and enthusiasm, coming as they did in their full power 
and maturity, combined with the strong moral impulse 
of the Reformation, gave birth in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century to one of the most illustrious periods 
of literature in human history, the great age of Eliza- 
beth. For more than a hundred and fifty years after 
the death of Chaucer, the English mind had produced 
but little. Croat events had happened in that time, 
which were later to contribute to the splendid national 
energy that marked the England of Elizabeth; but in 
a state of unrest and political disturbance, the nation 
had directed its mental energies chiefly to other ends 
than literature. The Wars of the Roses had been fol- 
lowed by the political and religious quarrels of Henry 
VIH’s time, and those, in turn, by the persecutions that 
marred the reign of Queen Mary. The early years 
tinder Elizabeth were years of uncertaintj', of promise 
rather than fulfilment. The young Queen and her 
counselors were busy putting their hotise in order; 
religious dissensions were still rife, and England’s future 
was clouded by the threatening power of Spain. The 
work of Wyatt and Surrey, of Sackville and Gascoigne, 
110 
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was that of experiment, — the dawn and promise of 
the coming day. But with the advent of Spenser, the 
earliest of the great Elizabethan writers, we pass into 
a period of the most lavish and amazing creative energy. 
Spenser is the first master poet of the sixteenth century 
in England. With him begins a succession of great men 
in whose works the Renaissance finds full and adequate 
expression. 

To account for this sudden and splendid outburst of 
literature after so many years of comparative barren- 
ness, we must know something of the social, political, 
and educational conditions of the time. The Renais- 
sance, though composed of so many forces, will not 
alone explain it. No one influence was the cause of 
this change; it was the result of the fortunate conjunc- 
tion of many causes within England as well as without. 

Unity of the Nation. — Never before in the history 
of England had the nation been so united as it was 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century. The 
spirit of patriotism, of national pride in England’s 
greatness, which had been growing steadily since the 
close of the civil wars, was intense among all classes. 
The Tudor sovereigns, Henry VII and Henry VIII, had 
ruled with a strong hand, it is true, and had increased 
the power of the crown, but at the same time they had 
given England an eflficient government. Henry VIII’s 
daring stand against the Pope had roused among the 
people a sense of national independence and strength; in 
defiance of the papal authority he had made himself the 
head of the Church in England, and England had stood 
by him. ^Moreover, when Elizabeth came to the throne 
at the eM of Queen Mary’s reign, with its bitterness, 
its confusions, and martyrdoms, she did much to soften 
the violence of party strife^ By her patience and toler- 
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nnce she united all classes of Englishmen in a common 
sentiment, and by her statecraft won for her country a 
distinguished position abroad. In 1588, when the 
Spanish Armada sailed out of the ports of Spain and 
Portugal, bent on crushing the power of England, the 
English people. Catholic and Protestant, stood firm 
for their country and their queen. With light-hearted 
confidence — itself proof of England’s youth — Drake 
and his captains finished their game of bowls on Pl3'm- 
outh Hoe, and then sailed out of Pljunouth harbor to 
meet and destroy England’s greatest enemy. Their vic- 
tory was a victory for English patriotism, and was 
one means of awaking England to a sense of her full 
possibilities, 

j Intellectual Gro\vth and the Extension of Education. 
The nation’s intellectual and spiritual growth, however, 
was even greater in these j'ears than its political or 
material advance . } Bj- the latter part of the sixteenth 
cenlurj’ the full significance of the Renaissance had 
dawned upon the English mind. /The spirit of investi- 
gation and of independent criticism which, directed 
upon church matters and the study of the Bible, had 
brought about tlie Reformation, was applied likewise 
to secular subjects, to the study of government, liter- 
ature, and philosophy. The result was a new inde- 
pendence and spontaneity of thought/ and all England 
felt the moving, quickening impulse. The voyages of 
discoverj' and exploration made by the English sailors 
who followed in the wake of Columbus stirred men’s 
imagination; England’s intellectual horizon was enor- 
mously extended. Moreover, as a result of the Renais- 
sance, manj' free grammar schools had been established 
throughout tlie countrj', bj’ which some tincture of the 
new cl|issical learning had spread to the middle classes. 
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One historian says that the grammar schools founded 
in the reigns of Edward VI and of Elizabeth constituted 
“ a system of middle-class education wliich by the close 
of the century had changed the very face of England.” 
One result of this was that now for the first time the 
middle and lower-middle classes were represented in 
English literature. Before the great literary outburst 
in Elizabeth’s reign, the literature of England had been 
almost entirely witten by ecclesiastics or by men of 
the aristocratic cla.ss. But now we witness the rise of 
the people in the Kingdom of Letters; the appearance 
of the “ third estate.” And it is to these men of the 
“ third estate ” that the glory of Elizabethan literature 
is largely due. Spenser, for instance, was the son of a 
cloth-weaver; Shakespeare, of a provincial dealer in 
hides and wool; Marlowe, of a shoemaker. All these, 
and many others, came from a class which hitherto had 
had almost no part or place in the making of the repre- 
sentative literature of the nation; and all these men, 
like many of their followers, began their education at 
one or the other of the free grammar schools. 

Joy and Splendor of Life. — iNaturally this sense of 
national unity and security, and this political, social, 
and mental growth, resulted in increased prosperity for 
the nation, and added greatly to the joy and splendor of 
lifc.\ England was c.vtending her commercial and mari- 
time interests. Her trade incrc.ased with Flanders, and 
her merchant ships pushed north and south, cast and 
we.st. The comforts and luxuries of life became more 
numerous. And with the ease and wealth that sprang 
from this growing prosperity came that delight in 
beauty, that half-pagan pleasure in the splendid aflorn- 
ments of life, which characterized the Italian Renais- 
sance. Life, no longer shut within the he.avy masonry 
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of the feudal castle, ran glittering in the open sunshine. 
Stately villas were built, with long gable roofs, grotesque 
can’injs, and shining oriels, and were surrounded with 
the walks and terraces, the statuary and the fountains, 
of an Italian garden. 

The passion fof color showed itself among the wealthier 
classes in a lavish magnificence and eccentricity of cos- 
tume. The young dandy went “ perfumed like a mil- 
liner,” and often affected the fashions of Italy. In 
its luxury of delight in life and color, the nation be- 
decked itself 

"With silken coals, nnd caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, nnd cuffs, nnd farthingales, and things; 

With EKirfs, nnd fans, and double change of bravery, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knar-ery.” 

In spite of bitter protests from the Puritans and moral- 
i.sts at the extravagance and absurdity of the fashions, 
men put off their more sober garments to rustle in silks 
and satins, to sparkle nith jewels; they were gorgeous 
in la'oes and velvets; they glittered with chains and 
brooches of gold; they gladly suffered themselves to be 
tormented by huge ruffs, sfiff with the newly discovc.'ed 
vanity of stareh. 

The same spirit showed itself in the costly banquets; 
in the showy pageants or street processions, with their 
elaborate scenery and allegorieal eharacters; in the 
revels like those with whieh Queen Elizabeth was re- 
ecived at Kenilworth; in the spectacular entertainment 
of the mask, a performance in which poet, musician, 
and — as we should say — the stage manager, worked 
together to delight mind, eye, and car. Milton has 
this splendor in mind when he writes; 

“There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
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And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

"With mask and antique pageantry. 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haimted stream.” 

Elizabethan Delight in Life. — But the Elizabethan 
passion for dress and ornament is but the surface indica- 
tion of the immense delight in life which characterizes 
the time. If we would appreciate the vital spirit of 
this crowded and bewildering age, we must feel the 
rush of its superb and irrepressible energy, pouring 
itself out through countless channels. England was like 
a youth first come to the full knowledge of his strength, 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course, and determined 
to do, to see, to know, to enjoy to the full. The noble 
and wealthy sons of England crowded to Italy; they 
‘‘swam in a gondola,” they plunged into the riotous and 
luxurious pleasures of Venice. The fever of adventure 
burned in men’s veins. Drake sailed round the world 
(1577-1580); the tiny ships of Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Gilbert, and the rest, parted the distant w’aters of 
unplowed seas. The buccaneers plundered and fought 
with the zest and unwearied vigor of the Viking. Sir 
Walter Jlaleigh, with an insatiable and many-sided 
capacity for life typical of his time, wrote poetry, boarded 
Spanish galleons, explored the wilderness, and produced 
in his old age a huge History of the World. In their 
full confidence of power, men carried on vast literary 
undertakings, the magnitude of which w'ould have 
daunted a less vigorous generation. Nothing wearied, 
nothing fatigued them; like Raleigh they could “ toil 
terribly.” The young Francis Bacon — lawyer, philos- 
opher, and courtier — wrote to one of the Queen’s 
counselors with an inimitable audacity: “ I have taken 
all knowledge to be my province.” 
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Shakespeare’s London. — The center of all this full 
and active life was London. It was there that not 
only Jill the great dramatists, poets, and courtiers met, 
\ but there, too, came the famous travelers after their 
'Jong and perilous voyages, to take their case at their 
inns. At the old Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street 
glithercd the great men of the age. Here Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Raleigh, and the rest, drank their Malmsey 
and Canary, and smoked mth wonder the newly intro- 
duced tobacco, discussing, doubtless, the newest play 
or poem, or listening eagerly to travelers' tales of the 
splendors of Italy or the marvels of the New World. 

Wo must remember that the London of Shakespeare, 
like that of Chaucer, was a walled town, and that its 
great gates were still used. Just outside of the wall to 
the north lay open fields, dotted occasionally with houses 
and windmills.' There was Smithfield or Smoothfield, 
where tournaments had been held, and there, a little 
to the eastward, was the site of the earliest theaters. 
Much of the ground about the city was thus uninhab- 
ited. The population of London at this time is placed 
at about a hundred and fifty thousand people, so tnat 
while the city was already pushing out into the country 
in some directions, the bulk of the people could still 
bo accommodated within the walls. 

The streets were narrow and ill-paved, and unhealthy 
from refuse and bad drainage, 'but they were gay with 
the bright and varied costumes of the people. Along 
the Strand, which stretched beyond the city wall parallel 
with the Thames, stood some of the finest houses of 
the great nobles. The majority of houses were built 
chiefly of wood, although brick and stone were begin- 
ning to be used. They were turreted, and had many 
gab'es and overhanging upper stories. All the hand- 
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some places on the Strand, whose beautiful gardens 
sloped to the Thames, had terraces and stops leading 
down to the water, and every great establishment had 
its barge and watermen. Indeed by either night or 
day the Thames was a beautiful sight, for the river then 
ran clear and sparkling, while on it floated snowy swans; 
and brightly trimmed boats, filled with a gay company, 
skimmed over its surface. 

But to make our mental picture complete, we must 
repeople these scenes with the rush of life; the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is filled with gossiping throngs, 
the Thames with its pleasure-seekers; the theaters are 
packed with noisy spectators. If we can but make all 
this alive again in our imagination, we shall realize that 
to live in Shakespeare’s London was to touch at every 
point all the crowded activities of the time. 

Summary. — As we review the achievements of Eliz- 
abethan England and understand this young life with 
its varied spheres of action, we can see that the same 
magnificent energy which made England prosperous at 
home and triumphant on the seas is the motive power 
back of the greatest creative period of our literature. 
Looking at this great time as a whole, we must see 
England as “ a noble and puissant Nation rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invin- 
cible locks — as an eagle mening her mighty youth and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 
Elizabethan literature is but one outlet for this impe- 
rious energy; it is the new feeling for life that creates 
the drama as well as discovers kingdoms far away. 
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EDMUND SPENSER 
(1552-1599) 

"Sweet Spenser, movioE through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s heauty, and the moon's soft pace, 

I called him Brother, Englishman, and Friend." 

— Wordsworth’s Prelude. 

“The gentle Spenser, Fancy’s pleasing son: 

WIio, like a copious river, pour’d his song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground.” 

— Thomson’s Seasons. 

"The love of beauty, however, and not of truth, is the moving 
principle of his mind; and he is guided in his fantastic delineations 
by no rule, but by the impulse of an inc.vhaustible imagination." 

— IIazutt’s Lceturcs on the English Poets. 

In the region of poetry, Spenser stands at the entrance 
of this high-souled and adventurous time. As he was 
slightly older than most of the famous writers of his 
day, — two years older than his friend. Sir Philip Sidney, 
nine years older than Bacon, and twelve years older than 
Marlowe or Shakespeare, — it is not surprising that he 
was the earliest of the greater authors of the reign to 
begin his work. Bacon was about to enter upon the 
study of the law, and Shakespeare was still a country 
boy, roaming through the, woods and leafy lanes of his 
native Warwickshire, when Spenser had already won 
an enduring place for himself in the literature of his 
country. 

Yet while Spenser was the first of the greater poets 
of his epoch to win recognition, while he was, in this 
sense, the forerunner of a great poetic era, he was only 
to a very small c.xtent the model, or the master, of 
thoso who immediately succeeded him. Spenser’s great- 
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est work, The Faerie Queene, is a long narrative poem 
of chivalric adventure and high ideals. But in this 
kind of poetry Spenser had practicall 3 ' no followers or 
competitors among the poets of his own age. Both 
the demand of the people and the genius of the time 



were above all for the drama, and Spenser’s greatest 
contemporaries in poetry, Marlowe, Shakespeare, and 
many others, gave by far the larger part of their time 
and energy to the production of plays. Spenser’s mas- 
terpiece, indeed, is closer to the old romances of the 
past than to the dramas which were the delight of his 
own age, and while he is the first of the great Eliza- 
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character of his work he stands among his great con- 
tonuporaries almost alone. 

Life. — Edmund Spenser was born in London in 
1552, six years before the opening of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. He belonged to a respectable Lancashire family. 
Ilis father is believed to have been a journeyman cloth- 
maker, who came up to London shortly before the 
poet’s birth. Whatever his ancestry may have been, 
Spenser’s family had apparently but little means, and 
he was forced to make his own way in the world. He 
attended the Merchant Taylors’ School, then just opened 
in London, as a “ poor scholar.” In 1509 he entered 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, as a sizar, or one who 
is relieved of certain payments. While at college, 
Spenser studied Aristotle and Plato, the Greek and 
Latin poets, and parts at least of the literatures of 
France .and It.aly. There he became acquainted with 
Edmund Kirkc, who afterwards wrote an introduction 
to The Shepherd’s Calendar, and with Gabriel Harvey, 
who figures in the literary- history of the time .as a learned 
if somewhat formal and narrow-minded critic, deeply 
interested in the development of English poetry. Spen- 
ser left Cambridge, after talcing his master’s degree, in 
1570, and spent two years in the north, probably with 
Ills kinsfolk in Lancashire. - 

London. The Shepherd’s Calendar. — About 1579 
Spenser settled in London, where he became acquainted 
with Sir Philip Sidney, the mirror and pattern of the 
English gentleman of the time. In 1579 Spenser pub- 
lished hik Shepherd’s Calendar, which he dedicated to 
Sidney, and which, tradition says, was written during a 
• stay at Penshurst, Sidney’s country-place. The poem 
received, immediate recognition as a work which marked 
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the coming of a new and original poet. It is a pastoral 
poem in twelve books, one for each month of the year. 
Spenser hoped to push his fortunes at court, it seems, 
and to remain in England. He had Sidney’s friendship, 
and he had won the patronage of the Earl of Leicester. 
It w'as probably through the influence of these powerful 
patrons that Spenser was appointed secretary to the new 
deputy sent by the Queen to govern Ireland. However 
this may be, in 1580 the young poet left the bril- 
liant England of Elizabeth, with its gathering intellec- 
tual forces, for the barbarous and rebellious colony of 
Ireland. This event determined the course of Spenser’s 
life, and largely, too, the nature of his work. In that 
law'less and miserable country he spent the rest of his 
days, except for brief visits to England; “ banished,” 
as he bitterly WTites, “ like wight forlorn, into that 
waste where [he] was quite forgot.” 

Ireland. — For eight years Spenser remained in Dub- 
lin, first in the capacity of secretary, and afterward as 
clerk in the Chancery Court. In 1588 he removed to 
the southwestern part of Ireland, within the present 
limits of County Cork, w'here, as a reward for his ser- 
vices, he had been given three thousand acres of the 
forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond, with the old 
castle of Kilcolman. There, on the north shore of a 
lake, in the midst of a plain watered by the winding 
rivers ]\Iulla and Bregog, and surrounded by hills and 
mountains, the poet lived his life of the imagination 
and WTote his masterpiece, The Faerie Queene. There 
Sir Walter Raleigh visited him, 

“Amongst the coolly shade 
Of the green alders of the Mulloe's shore," 
and heard from the poet’s own lips the first three books 
of the work. Raleigh, a poet himself, was filled wdth 
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admiration. He prevailed upon Spenser to go with 
him to court and bring his poem to the attention of the 
,Quocn. There was more than one reason why Elizabeth 
should look ■with favor upon the -work. It •ivas glorious 
poetry, and in one respect was perhaps the most elab- 
orate compliment ever presented by a poet to his sover- 
eign. It was dedicated to “ The most high, mighty, 
and magnificent Empress,” Elizabeth, “ to live uith the 
eternity of her fame; ” it was a stupendous monument 
of flattery. The Faerie Quecne herself was both the 
type of Glory and the special revelation of it in the 
person of Ihe poet’s ‘‘ most e.xcellcnt and glorious Sov- 
ereign.” Moved by the merits of the poetry, or by the 
c.xtravagance of the praise, Elizabeth rewarded Spenser 
wth a pension of fifty pounds a year {which he is said 
to have found difficulty in collecting), and the first 
instalment of the Faerie Qtiecne was published in 1590. 

Suitor at Court. — Spenser remained in London about 
a year, learning the miseries of a suitor for princes’ 
favors, and then returned in bitter indignation to his 
provincial seclusion. His keen sense of disappointment 
and neglect found utterance in a passage in Mother 
Il^thhard’s Talc (1591), which brings us very near to 
the inner life of the poet himself. 

"Full little knowest thou, that hast not tridc. 

What hell it is, in suinglong to bide: 

To loose good dayes, that might be better spent; 

To was! long nights in pensive discontent; 

To speed to-day, to In- put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sorrow; 

To h.ave thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres; 

To h.ave thy asking, yet wfiite manic yecres; 

To fret thy soule with crosses and with cares; 

To cate thy he.art through comfortlcsse dispaireo; 

^ To fawnc, to crowcLc, to wnite, to ride, to ronne. 
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To spend, to give, to want, to be undonnc. 

Unhappie wight, borne to desastrous end. 

That doth hia life in so long tendance spend!" 

It is not often that we are permitted to get so close 
to Spenser as in these words. They give us a glimpse 
into the true meaning of his experience. We see how 
he hated his exile in Ireland when we see what trouble 
he took to end it; and we can estimate more justly the 
effect of that dreary banishment on Spenser and his 
work. Shut out from all the excitement and rush of 
life that crowded Shakespeare's London, he turned from 
the repulsive coarseness and violence about him, to 
delight his soul in the languor and beauty of the Italy 
of the Renaissance. He withdrew into himself and into 
the world of fair imaginings, and he wove his gorgeous 
fancies into the Faerie Queene. 

Spenser returned to Ireland in 1591, and wrote his 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. In 1594 he married 
Elizabeth Boyer, “ an Irish country lass," and paid her 
a poet’s tribute in his Amoretti, or love sonnets, and in 
the splendid Epithalamion, or marriage hymn, a poem 
filled Tvith a rich and noble music. Here also he wrote 
three more books of the twelve that were to make up 
the first part of the Faerie Queene. These Spenser took 
to London and published them in 1596. But Ireland 
seems to have been Spenser’s doom. In 1598 he returned 
again to that misgoverned and perilous country which 
necessity had made his home. Shortly after, the mis- 
erable natives again rose in rebellion, and hordes of 
desperate men ravaged Munster. Spenser’s castle was 
sacked and burnt. He and his wife managed to escape, 
and Spenser soon afterward went to London as bearer 
of despatches. Here he died (1599) in a lodging-house, 
a ruined and broken-hearted man. 
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As Poet. — One of the greatest poets of a great age, 
Spenser has little in common with his fellows but their 
Jove of beauty and their mastery of poetic expression. 
He lived in a time of great deeds and stirring events, 
when the brilliant and crowded procession of Elizabethan 
life, one would think, would have compelled the atten- 
tion of every mind. But from this world of action 
Spenser was far removed. Not only the circumstances 
of his life, but his genius, led him into an unreal world 
of the imagination, an Arcadia where figures are shadowy 
and unsubstantial, — the figments of a poet’s brain. 
Chaucer, whom Spenser called master, had, with the 
shrewdest of eyes, studied and painted to the life real 
men and women of fourteenth-century England. His 
Knight in the Canterhvry Tales rode a good horse and 
wore a short cassock that had been soiled by his 
armor; the Prioress “ wolde wepe, if that she sauigb a 
mous; ” the Plowman “ wolde thresshe, and therto 
dyke and delve.” Shakespeare, too, with all his poetry, 
kept ever close to reality; his characters are nothing if 
they are not human. But Spenser leads us into » world 
of shining knights and distressed damsels, of dragons, 
fairies, and enchanters. In his work he follows many 
of the conventions of the old poets and the old romancers, 
and seems to look at life through art rather than at life 
itself. A great poet standing at the threshold of the 
modern world, Spenser turned to medieval allegory 
with its abstract figures, and to medieval romance with 
its endless adventures, when all about him his greatest 
contemporaries were giving their reading of life in the 
concrete forms and close-knit action of the drama. 

The Faerie Queene. — This limitation is the more 
noticeable because in his great masterpiece, the Faerie 
Queene^ Spenser aimed to be a teacher. He proposed 
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to show in an allegory the conflict between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, self-indulgence and self- 
control. The different personages of the story repre- 
sent the abstract virtues and vices; and the general 
purpose of the poem is “ to fashion a perfect gentleman ” 
by exhibiting a pattern of noble manhood and by show- 
ing the beauty of goodness and its final triumph. The 
poem is a long one, its six completed books occupsdng 
approximately four hundred pages of ninety lines each. 
In the first book. Falsehood, or Duessa, is overthrown, 
and the Red Cross Knight, the " righteous man,” is 
united to truth, or Una. The remaining books are 
devoted to man’s conquest of himself; to the conflict 
between his higher and his lower nature. But besides 
showing the general warfare between good and evil, 
which is common to all times, Spenser aimed to por- 
tray ■>tl.e specific form which that conflict had taken in 
his own age. The allegory is thus confused and com- 
plicated by the introduction of contemporary issues. 
Thus the struggle between the saintly Una and the dis- 
sembling Duessa represents both the eternal warfare 
between Truth and Falsehood, and the contemporary 
struggle between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. From time to time we dimly perceive the 
image of some great personage under this double veil 
of allegory, — of Mary, Queen of Scots, of Lord Grey, 
or Sir Philip Sidney, — until, in pure bewilderment, we 
often abandon all attempt to follow the poet’s inner 
meaning and wander careless and delighted as in a 
world of dreams. 

The Poet of Beauty. — Indeed, Spenser’s poetry is 
memorable to-day for its descriptive beauty, its music, 
its wonderful richness and fluency of poetic utterance, 
rather than for the strength of its story or for its appli- 
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'caWUty to life. Spenser lacked the dramatic instinct, 
and therefore his poem is, as a narrative, a failure. But 
this is not to deny it other merits. Spenser’s genius 
was essentially pictorial; and in the Faerie Queene we 
are fascinated by the beauty, splendor, gloom, or gro- 
tesquencss, of a slowly moving pageant. It is, as some 
one called it, “a gallery of pictures.” Spenser was a 
student of Plato, with a touch of Puritan severity; 
but he had, above all, the warm and beauty-lovdng 
temper of the Renaissance. Although there are passages 
that sound like trumpet-calls to high endeavor, passages 
full of lofty enthusiasm and of deep spiritual insight, 
the prevailing mood of the poem is that of sensuous 
delight in ■ color, form, and music. No poet before 
Spenser had called out such sweet and stately music 
from our English speech, and none had so captivated by 
an appeal to the pure sense of beauty. Both of these 
elements are to be found in almost any stanza: 

"And more to lullc him in liis slumber soft. 

A trickling streame from high rook tumbling downo, 

And evcr-drizling rame upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wiodc, much like the sou-ne 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noyse, nor pCbples troublous cryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy the walled towne. 

Might there be heaid; but carclesse Quiet lyes 
Wrapt in ctcmall silence farre from enimj-es.” * 

« 

‘ This quotation ta an example of the famous Spenserian sfama, 
a poetic form invented bj' Spenser and since used b3' some of tlie 
greatest of English poofs. Tlic student should examine its struc- 
ture, — the number of accents in each line, the sequence of tlie 
rimes, — and should note particularly the length of the Ia.st line, 
which is called an Alexandrine. It is upon this hast line, which pro- 
longs tlie sound and seems at the same time to give unity and finish 
to the whole, that much of the music of the stanza depeada. 
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These qualities make Spenser “the poet’s jjoct.” With 
him the mind can enter the land of faerie, tlic realm of 
dreams, and, luxuriating in beauty, steep itself in for- 
getfulness of the world’s harsh and uglj’ realities. Though 
Spenser’s remoteness from life makes his poetry less 
effective and less satisfying as the mind matures, we 
can always find in its lovelinc.'-s a refn'shing stimulus 
to the imagination, and the calming, refining influence 
of e.\-quisitc art. 

The English Dkama defoiie SiiAKEsrEAHc 

Shakespeare is so much a part of our English civiliza- 
tion, we accept his gift to us so easily, and arc so familiar 
with his greatness, that it is well to remind ourselves 
of his place as the king of all literature. Thomas Car- 
lyle wrote of him: " I think the best judgment, not of 
this country only but of Europe at large, is pointing to 
the conclusion that Shakespeare is the chief of all poets 
hitherto; the greatest intellect, who, in our recorded 
world, has left a record of himself in the way of litera- 
ture; ” and Emerson says, speaking for our omi branch 
of the English people: “ Of all books dependent upon 
their intrinsic excellence, Shakespeare is the one book 
of the world. Out of the circle of religious books, I 
set Shakespeare as the one unparalleled mind.’’ Criti- 
cism cannot explain how or why the country-bred son 
of a Warwickshire trader should have possessed this 
supreme gift; it is the miracle of genius; but wo can 
partly understand how surrounding conditions favored 
the expression of Shakespeare’s genius through a 
dramatic form. Let us look at Shakespeare in the 
light of some of those surroundings in which his genius 
worked. 
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Shakespeare Part of a Dramatic Period. — Shakes- 
peare lived in tlic midst of one of the world's few great 
dranmtic periods — a period equaled only, if equaled at 
ail, by the greatest ejjoch in the drama of Greece. The 
Elicabelhan drama was more than a national amuse- 
ment. More fully than any other form of literary or 
artistic c.xprcssion, it interpreted and satisfied the cra- 
ving of the time for vigorous life and action. The theater 
was then, as in classic Greece, a national force, and a 
means of national cilucation. An immense poptilar 
impulse w!is hack of the Elizabethan dramati.st. The 
wooden playhouses were ilnily filled with turbulent 
crowds, and scores of playwrights were busy supply- 
ing the Insatiable public with countlc.s.s dramins. 
Shakcspo.arc was sustained iiy a hearty, if not alway.s a 
discriminating, appreciation; he wa.s stimulated by the 
fellowship, or rivalry, of a host of compctitor.s. The 
number of readers was still small; there were few book- 
buyers outside of a litllc-cotcrie of noblemen and stnolars. 
Under these condilions it wn.s impos-sible to make a 
living by nTiting unlcs.s one wrote for the stage. It was 
tlie tlramatist who enjoyed tlio public patronage, the 
dramatist who received the most sulislantial rewards; 
and an almost irrcsistiblt. current impelled young lit- 
erary n.spirants, the men of genius and the men of talent, 
to choose the dramatic form. 

Preparation for the Elizabethan Drama. — At first 
sight, this dramatic activity may seem to have .sprung 
suddenly into being in answer to a new popular demand. 
The first regular tragedy was produced about the time 
of Shakespeare’s birth, and he wa.s twelve years old 
before the first theater was erected in England (1570), 

Rut the passion for life and action did not create the 
Elizabethan drama out of nothing; it rather transformed 
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and adapted to its use a drama which liad for centuries 
been an important part of the nation’s life. This drama, 
brought into England some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, had its origin in the Church; and as the Church 



Representation of a Miracle Plaj' 


services were in Latin, the drama was at first in Latin < 
also. For a long time it dealt exclusively with religious ^ 
and moral themes, and had grown out of the need which 
the Church felt for some means of popular religious 
instruction. It tvas not regular drama, but existed at 
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first as part of the Churcli service on special occasions.- 
-Vt Easter, for e.vample, during the singing of the ma.ss, 
four priests, representing the nngel and the three women 
hearing spice.-;, acted simply and reverently tlic scene 
at the IIolj' Sepulclicr. Later, other stories from the 
Bible and legends of the saints were represented in 
short scenes or play.s, independently of the Church ser- 
vice. Tlic.se gradually passed out of the hands of the 
clergy, and came to be acted (.about 1350) in English, 
the language of the people, by members of the criift 
guilds, usually on movable platforms drawn through 
the .streets of the larger towns. These plays were called 
Miracle Plays, becau.se they dealt with wonderful or 
supernatural subjects. In some town*, as York and 
Chester, a complete cycle of such play.s was given, repre- 
senting the Bible story in a continuous .scries from the 
Creation or the Fall of Satan to Doomsday. Each 
guild pre.scntcd a scene, — the shipwrights, for example, 
the building of the ack; the fishers and marine s, Noah 
and the flood. The platform on which the players 
acted was called a pageant, and resembled a huge box 
on wheels, divided into two stories or tiers. The lower 
story was commonly enclosed by curtaias and was used 
as a dressing-room; the upper, which was open at the 
sides, was the stage. The siicctators assembled in 
groups at various places in the town, at the street cor- 
ners, the town-cross, or the gates, and the pageants 
were drawn from group to group. Each pageant per- 
formed only one play in the series, and as one pageant 
followed another in regular .succession, each group of 
spectators would, by remaining at the same spot, see 
the ybole scries of plays. Sometimes scaffolds were 
used instead of the movable stages. Naturally this 
drama, which was popular in all part.s of England — 
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especially during the fourteenth and fifteenth centurieSj 
— was very real, to actors and spectators alike. It was 
the expression of their most vital beliefs; and yet, though 
its purpose and subject were religious, it contained 
certain purely comic and essentially human elements 
which led to the later development of the non-religious 
drama. 

X The Moral Play or Morality. — Begide the Miracle 
play, there was another kind of play with a religious 
. purpose, the Moral Play or Morality. Its object was 
to teach a moral lesson by showing in the form of an 
allegory every man's lifelong struggle with the various 
temptations which are the common enemies of mankind. 
Instead of telling the story of the Bible in whole or in 
part, the Moral Play taught the difference between 
abstract right and wrong. In the Castle of Perseverance, 
b for example, we see the hero, who represents Mankind, 
\ / attended by a good and an evil angel; we see him yield- 
y ing to various temptations, — personified as the World, 
’ Pleasure, Folly, and the like, — and finally saved through 
repentance and confession. The moral play of Every- 
man forces home upon the mind and conscience of the 
hearer a conviction of the shortness of human life and 
of the vanity of merely earthly interests. The almost 
unequaled power of this play consists in the universal 
importance of its theme. The experience of Everyman 
is, or will be, ours; each hearer moves toward the grave 
with him, and sees in his struggles and shortcomings the 
image of his own. 

The earliest moral play extant dates from the reign 
of Henry VI (1422-1461), but mention is made of some 
still earlier. 

Interludes. — A third kind of play that preceded the 
regular drama was the Interlude, a short scene or dia- 
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logue, often played between (interlvdo) the courses of a- 
banquet, or between two serious scenes in a miracle 
play. The interlude existed for the pleasure, not the 
instruction, of the spectator, and hence in purpose was 
like the later drama rather than the older miracle or 
moral plays. The speakers in these witty conversations 
are not personifications as in the moralities; they are 
characters taken from real life, as Johan the husband and 
Tyb his wife, a Pardoner, a Friar, or a Curate. The 
most important interludes were composed by John Hey- 
wooD (1500-1565), a wit, musician, and poet of Henry 
VIII’s court, and were produced before the king as 
independent plays. 

The importance of the religious drama is brought 
home to us when we note that it existed in England for 
approximately five hundred years, It began shortly 
after the Norman Conquest and was not entirely dis- 
placed until after the time of Shakespeare’s youth. In 
the period of its greatest popularity it went almost 
wherever the Church went. Plays of the medieval type 
were performed in one hundred and twenty-five recorded 
places in England, Ireland, and Scotland. They were 
acted in Edinburgh, in Aberdeen, in Dublin; and even 
in Cornwall, in the Cornish tongue. They were one of 
the most important means of popular education. 

Relation of Miracle and Moral Plays to the Eliza- 
bethan Drama. — This early drama, although full of 
interest for the student, has, as a rule, but little poetic 
merit. Yet the miracle and morality plays, with all 
their uncouthness and deficiencies, were sustained and 
elevated by their stupendous themes; they dealt with 
issues^ so universal, that later dramatists could hardly 
escape treating them again, although in a different form. 
In fact there is a very real and vital relation between 
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llic niirnrlf niid ninraUty plays and tlir Ivliralx'tlian 
drama. Wi- find nlluMnns to llii-i oldrr dnimn in Slinl:r - 
jipatv and otlu-r Eltraliotlmn pIny\vriKiit>, and In-rc aii>l 
tlx-ii' wu romp upon an artiial Ifan-iul of riiiiiifc(ii)ii. 
Till- Fifi, who, ilff-'wl a>. a Ccnirt fool, Mipplif-d Hip 
roiiiip (■■■■1110111 ill thp morality play.*,, mrvivpn in a incirr 
clpvntcd fonn in Sliaki“-|H‘an*V rlowii's and ji.-tm-i. 
Hut iditivp all wi‘ iiiiist rcmrmlH'r that fur liuiidrcdt of 
ypam Ijcfun* Marlowe and Shnk(»>p(>an‘, tlii> rclieioii'' 
drama fo-lorcd and krpt alivp a love of play-;;iiiiii; 
aiiionc the Enali-h pruplo. It inadr the drama a national 
niiiu‘-pmpnt. a iiopidar p(r>>-p»-ion. This-p early playH, 
p-'enlially rcriotm and mural, ehanRcd and Mippleincntctl 
a*, they wrrr hy ilio new ideas and frcsli in■‘pirntion 
l■ruucllt hy the Rpnahiance, vm a for the ilrninn 
of later time. 

Bcsinning of the Reipilor Drama. — In making the 
tran*-itiun from the Interlude to the tcRular drama — 
which was chararterized by fuller dcvelupment of plot 
and by more careful divixion into nets and srene^* — 
England was heliied by the example of the rlax^ie, and 
p.articulnrly of the l^atin, n-ritew. The first reRiilar 
eomedy, lialph /fomfrr Doifttr (almut IfilO), by Xichoitu 
Udall, was written in imitation of the I<ntin romic 
dramatist Plautas; the fin.t tracedy, Gorhodue, or Fmez 
and Porrex (acted I.'iCl), by Sacknlle and Xorton, while 
it dealt with a Fubjeet in the letu’ndary history of Eiir- 
lami, followed the style of the Latin trape jioet genera. 
But the forces ereatini; the drama in Eni;tand were too 
.xtnini; and oripiinl to make it a mere rla«.xic iiiiitatiun. 
The comedy of Gawmrr Gurion’it Xndle, a coarse and 
cniphie study of rastic life, was prodiiecd nlmut l.’i52-.h). 
It is Fipiilirant that this little play is truly Enftlixh, 
both in mutter and in spirit. The English drama might 
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, borrow from Rome or Italy, but it had originality and 
character of its own. 

Patriotism and the Drama. — Among the native 
forces thus shaping a new drama out of medieval miracle 
plays or classic adaptations was the intense patriotic' 
pride which, in the days of the Spanish Armada, stirred 
England to a deep interest in her history. Antiquarians 
and historians were searching the old chronicles, and 
relating the story of England’s past. Poets told of 
England’s glory in long narrative and descriptive poems, 
or in b.aliads celebrating great victories. All these 
writers were bidding people 

“Ijook on England, 

The Empress of the European isles. 

The mistress of the orean, her navies 
Putting a girdle round about the world." 

Naturally this interest in England’s past found expres- 
sion in the drama. Among the early works of this 
class are, The Famous Victories of Henry V, acted before 
1588, and The Troublesome Raign of King John, printed 
in 1591. From these we pass to a higher order of drama 
in Edward II, by Christopher Marlowe, Shakespeare’s 
gre.at predecessor, until we reach the climax of England’s 
patriotic drama in the work of Shakespeare himself. 
The English historical drama was thus a native growth 
brought into being by a genuine national impulse. 

Shakespeare’s Predecessors. — Under these circum- 
stances the Elizabethan drama took its rise. About 
1580 we find the drama rapidly taking form in London 
through the work of a group of rising dramatists, a 
number of whom brought from the universities a tinc- 
ture of the new learning. Many of these playwrights 
livec{ in a wild, Bohemian fashion, haunting low taverns, 
and consorting with the vilest company. Their means 
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of living were uncertain, for literature was not yet a 
recognized profession. Some of them wrote romances, 
poems, or pamphlets, as well as plays. Some of them 
were mere literary adventurers: scholars acquainted 
with the London slums, the associates of actors, if not 
actors themselves, struggling to live by their wits as 
best they could. 

John Lyly (1553-1606) is the 6rst of this group. His 
plays were produced by two companies of child-actors 
l-ri nwo as “the children of Paul’s” (i.e. the choristers of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral) and “ the children of the Chapel ” 
(i.e. the choristers of the Royal Chapel at Whitehall), 
and they were undoubtedly acted before the Queen. 
Lyly’s plays were noted more for their rhetoric than for 
their poetry. In fact, Lyly first became famous by a 
certain artificial and highly rhetorical prose, known as 
Euphuism, from his two stories, Euphucs, the Anatomy 
of Wit (1579), and Euphucs and His England (1580). 
Euphuism as a manner of writing and speaking, it 
seems, was much imitated at the Court, becoming almost 
a fad. George Peele (1558-1597) likewise wrote plays 
for the Court, but he wrote also for the public theaters. 
In his dramas he gave full expression to a strong poetic 
genius. Thomas Kyd (1558-1595) was famous for his 
Spanish Tragedy, which, though not without dramatic 
power, was poetically inferior to the best work of Kyd’s 
contemporaries. Robert Greene (1558-1592), in his 
Scottish History of King J antes I F and his pleasing comedy 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, gives us two plays 
which in part suggest the romantic comedies of Shakes- 
peare. The scene of the latter play is laid in the country, 
and there is in it a wholesome atmosphere of sunshine 
and open air. Greene has left us the story of his pitiable 
life in his singular tract, A Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought 
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-'with a Million of Repentance. It was a sordid and dis-- 
sipated life among the outcasts of London society; but 
in the midst of debauchery and riot he kept a mind 
open to the influence of higher and finer things; and 
his drama is free from the taint of his habits. 

Christopher Marlowe. — Bvit -greater than all these in 
the tragic intensity of his genius and the swelling maj- 
esty of his “mighty line” was Chhistopheu Maklowe 
(1564-1693), the immediate forerunner of Shakespeare, 
and Shakespeare’s closest rival in dramatic construction 
and poetic power. When Marlowe began to write, the 
form of the English drama was still unsettled. Under 
the influence of its classic models tragedy was inclined 
to be stilted and formal; while in contrast nith the 
work of the scholarly and somewhat artificial writers 
there wore rude, popular interludes in jingling rimes, 
full of rough, clownish tricks and jests. Marlowe did 
much to reduce this confusion to order and to introduce 
new themes for dramatic treatment. His ver^e is the 
finest before Shakeispeare’s; and stormy and riotous as 
was his life, his work shows the true artist’s -unselfish 
devotion to a high and beautiful ideal. Marlowe was 
the son of a Canterbury shoemaker, and was born two 
months before Shakespeare. He graduated at Cam- 
bridge and came to London in 1581 to plunge into the 
vortex of recldcss and lawless life that circled round the 
theater. Passionate, unquiet, ambitious, Marlowe was 
.spoken of, though it seems unjustly, as an atheist and a 
blasphemer. He died before he reached thirty; stabbed, 
we are told, in a low tavern at Deptford. The touch of 

• the unknown, which he thirsted for like his own Fauslus, 
stopped him in the midst of his doubts, his passionate 
longings, his defiance, his love-making, and his fame — 
and at length he was but “ poor deceased Ifit Marlowe.” 
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His Dramas. — Marlowe’s dramas, lil'-c Sh3kc•^I)paro’s, 
show a gradual development toward artKtic i)erfcctioii. 
Though all arc stamped with genius and certain magnifi- 
cent bursts of poetry, the carlie.st are marretl in part 
by exaggeration and extravagance. Yet intc) most of 
his pla3’s Marlowe suecccdod in throwing genuine tragic- 
passion. lie was the finst of the Elizabethan ilramatirts 
to give his work universal interest, for he was the first 
to ]iaint with jiower and truth through the medium of 
genuine and exalted poefrj- the sterner and more awful 
passions of man. 

Marlowe’s earliest plaj', Ta77tburlainc (1587), porlraj s 
the insatiable thirst for power, the spirit of the typical 
conqueror longing for “ the sweet fruition of an carthlj- 
crorni.” Another of Marlowe’s tragedies. The Jciv of 
Malta, is generally thought to have furnished Sliake.^- 
peare with some hints for his Shyloek in The Mercha7il 
of VcTiicc; while Dr. Fa^tslus, with the accumulating 
terror of its tragic close, is full of that longing for the 
unattainable which seems to have been the stronge.st 
characteristic of Marlowe’s restless nature. In these 
famous lines from Ta7/ib7irlaine, Marlowe himself seems 
to speak to us: 

" X.atHro, that framed us of four clemonta 
WarriuK williin our I)re.'tst3 for regiment. 

Doth teacli us all to have a.spiring minds; 

Our souls whose faculties ctm comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world. 

And measure c\’ory wandering planet's course, 

Still elimhing after knowledge inhnitc, 

And always moving ns the restless splierca, 

Will us to wc.ar ourselves and never rest — 

In Marlowe’s Edward II we have the first great his- 
torical tragedy produced in England. The play is a 



.^picture-, clearly and truly drawn, of a weak king who 
is forced with tragic pride and reluctance to give up 
his crown and finally his life. Here Marlowe is distinct- 
ively the predecessor of Shakespeare as a master of his- 
torical tragedy. Charles Lamb has said of this play, 
“the death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity and ter- 
ror beyond any scene, ancient or modern, with which I 
am acquainted.’’ 

Theaters. — For the production of so maij)', plays on 
such varied subjects, one might suppose many theaters 
would be needed in London even before Shakespeare’s 
time. But we must remember that the development of 
the playhouse, like that of the drama, was gradual. 
Indeed, plaj's were acted in England long before any 
theaters were built. The interludes or the early dramas 
wore often played before the Queen in the royal palace, 
or before some great noble on a platform at one end of 
the huge hall, perhaps at a great banquet or festival. 
And when plays becajne a popular pastime; they were 
often performed in the open courtyards of the inns, 
such as the Bull, the Bell, and the Cross Keys in London. 
These square inn-yards, overlooked by the balconies 
which ran around the enclosing walls of the inn, are 
supposed to have furnished the model for the regular 
theaters. Tlic growing delight in play-going seems to 
have produced a general demand for more permanent 
and roomy accommodations. The first building devoted 
especially to plays was The Theatre, erected in 1576 in 
Shoreditch, just outside of London. The Puritan citi- 
zens of London at first opposed the production of plays 
and the building of theaters ndthin the city walls; plays 
were godless, they said, and not only caused disturbances 
of the peace, but increased the danger of the plague. The 
fir-sl theater built in London proper was The Blackfriara 
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(1596). From this time the playhou-scs increased 
rapidly. Shakespeare’s theater. The Globe, built in 
1599, lay across the Thames on the Bankside in South- 
wark, near London bridge. Other famous theaters of 
the day were The Curtain, The Rose, The Swan, and The 
Fortune. The Swan was the largest and fine.st. It was 
built, we are told, of 
“ a concrete of flint- 
stones,” and it had 
wooden columns 
painted in imitation 
of marble. The thea- 
ters were of two 
kinds, public and pri- 
vate. The first were 
large four-or six-sided 
buildings, partly 
roofed over above the 
stage, that the cos- 
tumes of the players, 
which were often 
costly, might be pro- 
tected from the 
weather. The greater 
Elizaboth.m Tavern, Four Swans, part of the stage, 
fihowing evolution of the theater however, on which 
the principal action 
in the drama took place, was uncovered and extended 
into the yard. The pit or yard was open to sun and 
rain. Galleries ran round the walls as in the inn-yards. 
The stage projected into the pit, which was alive with 
disorderly crowds who stood on the bare ground, joking, 
fighting, or shoving to gain the best places. A penny 
admission was charged, and if a young gallant wished 
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■fo sit on the stage, he could get “ a good stool for six-, 
pence.” There, with others of his kind, seated likewise 
or lying on the rushes, he would smoke, lay wagers, 
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Interior of Fortune Tlieatcr 

or play cards, and sometimes interrupt the play by loud 
laughing or talking, even in the midst of a tragic part. 

There was some attempt at scenery in the Elizabethan 
theaters; a painted canvas was hung as a cloud, or run 
on grboves to represent a house or a wall; and in one 
play, given at Oxford in IG05, there were three changes 
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of scene.* The costumes and hangings were usuallj' of 
the most elegant and costly kind, but the stage effeefs 
were in general crude and inadequate. In the old plays 
we find such significant stage directions as these: “ Exit 
Venus; or, if you can conveniently, let a chair come down 
from the top of the stage and draw her up.” In more 
than one place in the choruses of Henry V, Shakespeare 
seems to be impatient of the slender resources of his 
stage-setting, as tvhen he asks; 

“Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may wo cram 
Within tWs wooden O the veiy casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourtf ” 

And in the wonderful description that precedes the 
battle of Agincourt he complains: 

“And 60 our scene must to the battle fly; * 

Where (0 for pity!) we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils. 

Right ill-disposcd, in brawl ridiculous — 

The name of Agincourt. Yet, sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries bo." 

The private theaters were smaller and more com- 
fortable than the public. They had seats in the pit 
and were entirety under roof. Performances were given 
by candle or torch light, and the audiences were usually 
more select. The following description by J. A. Symonds 
gives us a vivid notion of the performance of a play 
in Shakespeare’s time: “Let us imagine that the red- 
lettered play-bill of a new tragedy has been hung out 
beneath the picture of Dame Fortune [i.e. at ‘The For- 
tune’ Theater, the great rival of Shakespeare’s theater, 

> F. E. Schelling, Elizahdhan Drama, I, p. 172. 
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‘Tlic Globe’]; the flas is fljing from the roof, tiie drums- 
have beaten, and the trumpets arc sound.. for the 
Ki'oond time. It is three o’clock upon an aftu ->00 of 
summer. We pass tlirougli the great door, ascom. 'me 
.steps, take our key from the pocket of our trunk hose, 
and let. ourselves into our private room on the first or 
lowest tier. Wo find ourselves in a low, square building, 
not unlike a circu.s; smelling of sawdust and the breath 
of people. The yard below is crowded with simpering 
mechanics and ’iirenticcs in greasy leather jerkins, ser- 
vants in blue frieze, with their master’s badges on their 
shoul(ler,s, boys and grooms elbowing each other for bare 
.••landing ground and passing jests on their neighbours. 
Five or six young men are .already seat<-d before the cur- 
tain jdaying cards and cracking nuts to while away the 
time. A boy goes up and down among them offering 
various qualities of tol)acco for .sale, and furnishing lights 
for tlie sniokens. The stage itself is strewn \vith rushes; 
and from tlic jiilting tiled roof of the shadow, supported 
I)y a couple of .stout wooden pillars, cjirvod with satyrs 
at the top, hangs a curtain of tawny-colorcd silk. Tliis 
i.s dr.'iwn wlien the trumpets have sounded for the third 
time, and an actor in a black velvet mantle, with a crown 
of I)nys upon his flowing wig, struts forward, bowing to 
the audience. He is the Prologue.” 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

(1564-161G) 

" I loved the man, and do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, 
as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open hnd 
free nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions, wherein he flowed with that faeility that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stopped.” 

— Ben Jonson. 

"His mind and his hand went together: And what he thought, 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce received from him 
a blot in lus papers.” 

— Heminoe and Cokdell, Editors of the First Folio 

edition of the Plays (1023). 

"The stream of time, which is continually washing the dissoluble 
fabrics of other poets, passes without injury by the adamant of 
Sliakespeare." 

— Dr. Samdee Johnson. 

"The greatest genius that perhaps human nature has yet pro- 
' duced, our myriad-minded Shakespeare.” 

— Saaioel Taylor Coleridge. 

Early Stiiroundmgs. — There is on Henley Street, in 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, an old house, with 
gabled roof and low-ceilinged rooms, which every year 
is made the object of thousands of pilgrimages. Here 
William Shakespeare was born, on or about the twenty- 
third day of April, 1564. His father, John Shakespeare, 
the son of a small farmer in the neighboring village of 
Snitterfield, added to his regular business of glover 
sundry dealings in wool, corn, and hides, and possibly 
the occupation of butcher. His mother, Mary Arden, 
the daughter of a wealthy farmer near Stratford, was 
connected with one of the oldest and most distinguished 
families in Warwickshire. The Ardens came of both 
Norman and Saxon blood, and thus represented “ the 
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,two great race elements that have gone to the maldng 
of tlie typical modern Englishman.” The influences 
about Shakespeare’s j'outh were such as growing genius 
naturally adapts to its use. Then, as now, War\vick- 
shire was full of that abundant ap'd peaceful beauty 
which has come to represent for us the ideal English 
landscape. In Shakespeare’s day itSTiorthern part was 



overgrown by the groat forest of Arden, a bit of primeval 
woodland like that which we enter in As Vou Like It-, 
while southward of the river Avon, which runs diago- 
nally across the county, stretched an open region of fer- 
tile farmland. Here were warm, sunny slopes, gay with 
those wild flowers that bloom forever for the world in 
Shakespeare’s %'erse; low-lying pastures, where medi- 
tative cows stand knee-deep in grass, and through which 
wind {he brimming waters of slow-flowing and tranquil 
streams. Stratford lies in this more southern portion; 
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but in Shakespeare’s day the forest of Arden reached to 
TOthin an easy distance of it for an active youth. Near 
his native tovn the young Shakespeare could loiter 
along country lanes, past hawthorn hedgerows or or- 
chards white with May, coming now and then on some 
isolated farmhouse or on the cluster of thatched cot- 
tages that marked a tiny village. There was Snitter- 
ficld, where he must have gone to %isit his grandfather; 
Shotterj’’, where he wooed and won Anne Hathaway. 
There, in the midst of this rich midland scenery, was his 
own Stratford nith its low wood-and-plaster houses and 
straggling streets, its massive grammar school, where, 
as a boy, he conned his Ully’s Lalin Grammar. A 
little apart, by the glassy Avon, stood old Trinity Church, 
its lofty spire rising above the surrounding elms. There 
is abundant evidence that Shakespeare loved Warwick- 
shire with a depth of attachment that nothing could 
alter. These early surroundings entered into and became 
a permanent part of his life and genius. /His works are 
full of countrj’ sights and sound^he defines for us the 
essence of the ideal shepherd’s life; and in many a song, 
UTitten to be sung in crow'ded London theaters, his 
imagination escapes to the fields and flowers of his 
native Warwickshire. 

And f?hakespeare’s Warwickshire added to natural 
beauty the charm of local legend and the traditions, of a 
splendid past. Within easy reach of Stratford lay War- 
nick, with its fine old castle, once the home of the great 
king-maker of the Wars of the Roses. The whole region 
was bound by tradition and association to that great 
civil strife which is one of the chief themes of Shakes- 
peare's plays on English history. Near by was Kenil- 
worth, the castle of Elizabeth’s favorite, the Earl of 
Leicester, where the Queen was received (1575) with 
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jimpnificcnt. revels, at which the hoy Shakespeare may 
have been present. Traveling companie.s of players 
.seem to have \-isited Stratford during Shakespo.are'.s 
early years, whoi-c i)erforiiianccs he doubtless wi(- 
lie.s.^(;d. He may even iiavc gazed at the wonders of a 
miracle play at Coventry, a town .some twentj- miles 
distant, where tlie.sc plajs were frequently produced 
by the guiULs. 

Education. — Besidt"- all that he gained from such 
■surroundings and e.Nijerienec.s, Shakc^pcare had the 
advantage of some inst ruction at the town grammar 
school, wliich he probably entered in 1571, when lie was 
-seven years old. Latin Wits the chief study, and it is 
reasonably certain that Shake.spcarc, who remained at 
school about six years, gained a fair elementary knowl- 
edge of the language. By 1577 his father, who had 
been pro.sperous and respected, bc.gan to be prc.«.scd for 
money, and about this time Sbakc-speare was taken 
from sehool. The boy, then about thirteen, may have 
helped his father in tfie business. According to an old 
account ho was “ apprenticed to a butcher.” However 
this may have been, it is practically certain that he made 
liimself useful in some way, and that his school life was 
interrupted because bis help was needed at home. Just 
how the young Shakespeare earned his bread at this 
time i.s, after idl, comparatively unimportant; our real 
iiiterc.st is in the boy himself, and the mo.st remarkable 
thing wc note of him is that even as a boy ho had the 
power of observing closely and accurately the fact.s of 
the life about him. The country life of \V:\rwick.slnrc, 
its flowers and birds, it.s hedgermv.s and woodlands, tlie 
oddities of its rustics, and the narrow self-importance 
of its ’local authorilic.s wore indelibly impres,sed upon his 
ii'emory and .aftenvards used in his plays. IVe need 
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not wonder how it happened that he who spent so few 
years at school became the greatest of English poets. 
Shakespeare was never what the world calls a learned 
man, nor a traveled man, but something far greater, a 
man “ with his whole soul seeing.” Although he had 
but little schooling, he -was, in the best sense of the 
words, highly educated. He hungered for a knowledge 
of life, and his marvelously sensitive mind and quick 
intuition gathered it from every possible source. *ile 
was quick to respond to the beauty, the pathos, the 
comedy, and the tragedy that lay around him.' This 
was his school, 'feis simple neighbors, his homely duties, 
his rustic pleasures, gave him his first materials for his 
art. ^Afterward, when he went to London, the world 
of books was opened to him, and we may be sure that 
there the ardent youth read eagerly and rapidly the 
many Italian stories and novels which, as one writer 
of the time says, were “ sold in every shop in London.” 
He read, too, pamphlets and poems on topics of the 
day, which young, clever, versatile WTitcrs were issuing 
in great numbers. Here he read Chaucer, and Plu- 
tarch’s "great book, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans, and Holinshed’s Chronicles, in which he found 
the ancient stories of King Lear and Macbeth and Cym- 
beline. These books and others Shakespeare fixed in 
his memory, and made their thought his own. He was 
one who with unerring instinct sought in books that 
which is human. 

Marriage. — Our knowledge of Shakespeare's life 
during the period of boyhood and youth leads us to 
imagine that he was not merely the dreamy and medi- 
tative spectator of life, but rather one who flung himself 
into its varied experiences with zest and vigor. We are 
rather led to think of him in these early years as hot- 
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headed, passionate, c\'cn, perhaps, as a trifle lawless, 
ns “ a man whose blood is warm within.” In 1582, 
when he was only eighteen, and in spite of his father’s 
straitened circumstances, he married Anne Hathaway, 
a woman eight years older than himself. Three or four 
years later he left his wife and children and went to 
London to wrestle with Fortune; coming, “as others 
do,” to try against the great “ General Challenger” the 
strength of his youth. According to an old tradition, 
the immediate rea.son for Shakespeare’s leaving Strat- 
ford was his quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy, a neighbor- 
ing landed proprietor, in whose park Shakespeare, nith 
some other “ young fellows,” had been stealing deer. 
Whether this story be true or not, Shakespeare’s going 
to London is exactly what his circumstances would 
lead us to expect. In 1685 he had a wife and three 
children to support, his father’s money affairs had gone 
from Ijad to worse, and Shakespeare, strong as we may 
imagine in the hopes and confidence of youth and genius, 
had every reason to feel the country village of Stratford 
too cramped for his powers. 

"TIio spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes." 

Shaltespeare in London. — When Shakespeare reached 
London (1587?) the drama was rapidly gaining in popular 
favor; clever young playwrights were giving it form, 
and Marlowe had_ recently produced his Tamburlainc. 
Shakespeare bec.ame an actor, and made a place for 
him.self among the crowd of struggling dra matist s. Ho 
became a member of a leading company orplaycrs, the 
“ Lord Chamberlain’s Company,” and by 1592 liad 
fairly entered upon a prosperous career.* 

' At this time actors of any standing were otg,nnizcd in companies. 
These companies were licensed, and many of them bore the name 
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Shakespeare’s Work. -T^In studying the dramas of 
Shakespeare it is important to realize that Shakespeare 
did not at once reach perfection in his at:t. Though he 
is often called the grSrtGSlT^ Jinglisln\Titers, he, as 
other less able men have done, served an apprenticeship 
in his profession, and went through a gradual and normal 
development which can partly be traced in his plays. 
It is not true, as is sometimes said, that Shakespeare’s 
work is flawless. His early dramas, naturally, lack the 
depth of insight and intensity of passion that are char- 
acteristic of his mature work; yet even in the first plays 
there are flashes of genius that give promise of his later 
style. Shakespeare seems to have begun his dramatic 
career in London by remodeling former plays, adding 
new scenes or rewriting old ones according to the needs 
of the theater. He was learning his art by practical 
experience, and in immediate touch with the stage. 
Titus Andronicus, a coarse and brutal tragedy, was 
probably one of the plays not his own thus touched up. 
But soon Shakespeare began writing entire dramas, at 
first on the model of the Latin or Italian comedies, 
as The Comedy oj Errors and The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, and afterward independently, according to his 
own invention. The poetic fantasy of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is of this latter class. It easily rises above 
the other comedies of this early period in breadth of 
conception, imagination, beauty, and suggestiveness. 
The characters in it have been more carefully studied 
and more naturally drawn. Theseus, the Duke, has 
an heroic largeness of stature, a nobility which leads us 
to place him with Shakespeare’s great men of action. 

of Eome great nobleman. Thus there was the Earl of Leicester’s 
Company, the Lord Admiral’s Companj-, etc. The Queen’s Com- 
pany had obtained its license from the Queen heieelf. 
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.'Ilere, too, is Bully Bottom, the incarnation of arrogant, 
uncomprehending common sense, solidly established in 
the midst of Shakespeare’s filmy and gossamer world 
of imaginations and dreams. 

These early pl.ays (not all of which have been men- 
tioned) constitute the first period in Shakespeare’s 
career as a playwright, the period of apprenticeship, or 
as Professor Dowdcn has called it, “ in the workshop.” 
Of this time also are the two narrative poems, Venvs 
avd Adonis (1593), .and Lvcrece (1594). 

Historical Plays. — From this world of high imagina- 
tion and home.<.pun fact, Shakespeare turned to the 
stoiy of England’s past. In 1594 he produced Richard 
II, and ttie other plays of his great English historical 
series followed in quick succession. Begun a few years 
after (he defeat of the Spanish Armada, these plaj's 
rcfioct the triumphant patriotism of the time. They 
arc not merel}' noblj’ p.atriotic, they arc above all broadly 
human. They show us the usurper Henry IV sleepless 
in his lonely power, and the jolly roisterers in the taverns 
of Eastchcap; the aspiring Hotspur, who would ‘‘ pluck 
bright honour from the pale-faced moon; ” and the fat, 
comfortable, companionable Jack Falstaff, glorified by 
kindliness and humor, to whom “ honour ” is but a word. 
We are shown the incapable Richard II with his strain 
of poetry and sentiment, and the hero-king Henry V, 
the doer of great deeds. 

Later Comedies. — After the completion of this series 
of historical studies, Shakespeare again turned to 
comedy. The wntty and brilliant Ado About 

Nothing, with its inimitable Dogberry and its touch of 
tragejiy, the woodland pastoral As yov Like It, and 
Twelfth Night, were written during this time. In the 
plays of this second period the tide of youth runs full 
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and joyously. life has not as j'et shown to the poet 
its darker, more tragic side. He had, indeed, written 
Romeo and Juliet, that rapturous and romantic tragedy 
of ill-fated love, and The Merchant of Venice, with its 
pathetic figure of Shylock. He had composed The Rape 
of Lucrece, in which the brightness and joy of out-of- 
doors and the ardent poetr3' found in the Venus and 
Adonis are replaced by the gloom of darker passion and 
crime, and by greater depth of meditation and thought. 
But the prevailing notes of the early work were those 
of free and even boisterous laughter, and unbroken, 
happily' ending love. 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Period. — Toward the close of 
the sixteenth century, however, a change begins to 
be apparent in the spirit of Shakespeare’s work. As 
early probably' as 1594, Shakespeare had begun to write 
a series of Sonnets, all of which are steeped in profound 
feeling. In the later of these we see a foreshadowing of 
Shakespeare’s tragic mood. We read in them of a con- 
flict between love and duty, of the passing of youth, of 
the death of friends, “ hid in death’s dateless night,” 
of a profbund disgust for a world in which evil is cap- 
tain over good. Twelfth Night, although written a little 
later than the greater part of the So nnets , is a rollicking 
comedy. The solemn Malvolio is the butt of the jolly, 
drunken Sir Toby and the quick-witted Maria. Yet 
even in this play the mirth is not wholly careless. The 
note of warning mingles with the clown’s song: “ What’s 
to come is still unsure;” love is not “hereafter,” seize 
it now, for — 

“Youth’s a stuff will not endure.” 

The words seem at least prophetic. In the same year 
in which he wrote Twelfth Night (1601), Shakespeare 
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^bcRan in Juluis Cmsar that great series of plays which 
won liim a place among the supreme tragic poets of the 
world. In play after play wc now find him turning 
from the humorous and gayer side of life to face the 
ultimate problems of existence, and to sound the depths 
of human weakne.-^s, agony, and crime.. How far these 
great tra.gcdies were wrought out of the suffering and 
bitterness of Shakespeare’s cun experience, and how 
far they were the result merely of the deepening and 
strengthening of Shakespeare’s character, will never, in 
all likelihood, bo determined. The vital thing is, that, 
from whatever cause, Shakespeare appears to have 
jja.s'.cd tlirough a period of .spiritual conflict. 

His Studies of Sin. — It is evident that the thought 
of Shnkesi)earc in these plays is largely occupied with 
the great fact of sin; sin, not in its relation to a life 
hereafter, but sin as it is in this present world. In 
Macbeth wc arc present at the ruin of a soul, standing 
irresolute at the brink of (be first crime and then hurry- 
ing recklessly from gmlt to guilt; in Othello wc see the 
lielplcssness of a “ noble nature ” in the hands of fiendish 
ingenuity and malice; Hamlet and Ophelia, the “ fair 
rose of May,” perish with the guilty King and Queen; 
flic outcast Ijcar, “more sinned against than sinning,” 
and his one faithful daughter, Cordelia, fall victims to 
a monstrous uickedno.ss. Shakespeare views evil fear- 
le.ssly and reports it lionestly, and j'ct in the awful 
world of crime portrayed in those tragedies there is 
room for figures and examples of virtue and holiness. 
Our conception of the worth and dignity of life is raised, 
our ideals purified and ennobled, by the contemplation 
of the heroic in Shakespeare’s w’orld, Cordelia, Virgilia, 
Mirailda, and Portia elevate and sanctify our thoughts 
of womanhood by their loveliness and purity. The 
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faithfulness of Kent in King Lear, and the Roman con- 
stancy of Horatio in Hamlet, inspire us with admiration 
of manly virtue. “ Shake.speare,” saj's Coleridge, “ is 
an author, of all others, calculated to make his readers 
better as well as wiser.” He shows us there is nothing 
so loathsome as sin, nothing so beautiful as goodness. 
He shows us that high endeavor, greatness, and inno- 
cence cannot really fail so long as they remain true 
to themselves, because they are their own e.xcccding 
great reward. Shakespeare docs not explain the dark 
riddie of life; he docs say with uncqualcd earnestness, 
“ Woe unto them that call darkness light, and light 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 

Yet with all his stem condemnation of sin, Shakes- 
peare pours out over the faults and frailties of the 
erring creatures he has made the fullness of a marvelous 
tenderness and pity. Through all of his work, this 
compassion for human weakness, this large-hearted .sym- 
pathy with human failures and mistakes, sheds a gracious 
and kindly light; but in two pla 3 's. Measure f(/r Measure 
and The Merchant of Venice, the need of mercy is given 
an especial prominence. In the first. Isabella, imploring 
mercy for her condemned brother, exclaims: 

"Alas! Alas! 

Wby, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 

And He that might the %'antagc best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as j'ou ate?” 

And in the same spirit, Portia declares: 

“That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salv'ation; we do pray for mercy', 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 
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•' The Romances. — From this period of stress and 
storm and doubt, tempered by the gentle light of charity 
and mercy, Shakespeare, toward the close of his life, 
passed to a calmer and serener station “ on the heights.” 
His tragic period was closed, and he turned to write 
some of the loveliest of his comedies with undiminished 
freshness and creative vigor. These latest plays are 
sometimes called romances, because though they end 
happily and arc therefore in one sense comedies, they 
are more grave and tender, and of a more tranquil 
beauty, than are the earlier comedies. They are the 
result of a deeper experience of life. The imagination 
which at the beginning of Shakespeare's work budded 
forth in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, the fairyland of 
Oberon and Titania, gives being in The Tempest to the 
dainty spirit Ariel, speeding at the, command of Pros- 
pero, or cradled in the bell of a cowslip; while in The 
Winter’s Talc we can fancy ourselves back again in 
Warwickshire with Shakespeare, breathing its country 
odors and gazing on the 

“daffodils, 

That como before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.” 

Last Years. — As Shakespeare’s fortune and engage- 
ments permitted him, he seems to have spent more and 
more time in his native place. In his active and hard- 
working years in London, he had grown in fortune as 
well as in reputation; he had shown himself a practical 
and capable man of business as well as a transcendent 
genius, and by his character he had won the love and 
respe/:t of his fellows. By 1597 he was able to buy a 
home for himself in his beloved Stratford. In 1599 he 
was one of the proprietors of “ The Globe Theatre.” 




second anniversary, it is supposed, of his birth, he closed 
his eyes on the world. 

Summary. — Shakespeare’s great distinction as a man 
of letters is that in him are combined, to a greater extent 
than in any other modern writer, a profound knowledge 
of the human heart, an exalted imagination, and an 
unequaled command of language. Perhaps the noblest 
single characteristic of Shakespeare is his union of 
righteousness and charity. ^ Great in his dramatic and 
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.poetic art, he is yet prenlcr ns one who saw life broadly 
and in the main truly. i lie knew the dark passions of 
man and the hidden ."Jources of crime in men's hearts, 
but he knew also Roodne.«s and bc.aufy, and showed a 
wise tolerance of human weakness. These things we 
find in his dramas. But his pla 3 ’.s, we believe, arc but 
the partial c.vpre.'-'sion of a wise, rich, and kindlj- nature. 
We feel .sure that Shakespeare wn-s not only a great 
genius, but a great man, and when Ben Jonson, moved 
to unwonted tenderness, declares: “ I loved the man, and 
do honour his memorj’, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any,” wc know that his tribute is just. 

Ei-izaiietiia-v PnosK 

The greatest names m EUr-abethan literature arc those 
of the dr.amntist,s and the poets, j'et the intellectual 
advance of the time showed itself also in a rapid develop- 
ment of prose. Manj’ pamphlets were written on the 
que.stions of the day, books of historj’ and travel, and 
eountlc.s.s short stories from the rapid pens of such 
writers .as Pcele and Greene. But among the pro.“c 
alters of the time three stand out prominently: Sir 
Pinur SiDKT.v (1554-15S0), Richard Hooker (15.53- 
KiOO), and Francis, Lord Bacon (1501-1G2C). 

Sir Philip Sidney. — In an age of many groat men Sid- 
ney is one of the most romantic ns well as most noble 
figure.s. The story of his life — of his education at Ox- 
ford, of his travels abroad, where he formed friendships 
with statesmen, artists, and scholars, of his service ns 
ambaS’Jador of Queen Elizabeth at the age of twentj-- 
two, of his passionate love for " Stella,” recorded in his 
sonnets .dstropfirl and Stella, of his devotion to the new 
learning, of his friendship uith Spenser, and finally of 
his early and heroic death at the battle of Zulphen — 
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is one which, to use words of his own, “hcldeth chil- 
dren from play and old men from the chimney-corner.” 
He was the last of the courtlj' knights of old England, 
and was taken by Spenser as a pattern of knighthood 
in the Faerie Queen. 

Sidney’s two important works are The Defense of 
Poesie (about 1581), and the Arcadia (1690). The lat- 
ter is an elaborate romance which has furnished many 
stories and incidents to later writers, while the former 
is a review of the beauties and virtues of poetry written 
in answer to the attacks of the Puritans. It is one of 
the earliest of English essays, and the best critical essay 
of Elizabeth’s reign. In it we find an exquisite breadth 
of mind, a fine enthusiasm for poetry, and a style that 
shows a poet’s sense of the music and fitness of words. 

Richard Hooker (1553-1600), in his life and work, 
presents a marked contrast to Sidney. He was a man 
of humble ori^n and of a gentle, religious nature, who 
spent most of his life in quiet study, far from the gay 
and busy court of Elizabeth. Although he might have 
gained a great place in the church, he preferred a quiet 
country-^parish, where he could “ see God’s blessings 
spring out of the earth and be far from noise.” No 
worldly ambitions broke the quiet of his simple scholar’s 
life. He was one of the few churchmen of his day who 
avoided the painful wrangles and controversies on mat- 
ters of church doctrine in which the different sects were 
involved. He wrote at one time, “ God and Nature 
did not intend me for contentions, but for study and 
quietness.” 

Hooker’s great work is the Lam of Ecclesiastical 
Polity (1594), a book which seeks to explain and defend 
the laws of the Church, and which rises above mere 
controversy. It shows the broad vision and calm, dis- 
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passionate judgment of the philosopher. Hooker aimed 
to sliow that God’s law is not evidenced in the Bible 
alone, but in the entire scheme of things, — that is, in 
the universe. The largeness and sublimity of Hooker’s 
conception place him with the great spirits of his time. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) is one who commands our 
rc.spect as a man ofjypriderfuljnental powers ratlier^than 
our love as a noble or generous character. His biog- 
rapher speaks of liim as “ the brightest, richest, largest 
mind but one, in the age which had seen Shakespeare 
and his fellows.” 

Life. — Bacon was born in London, January 22, 1561. 
His father was Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and one of the most trusted of the early 
.statesmen of Elizabeth; a yet more famous statesman. 
Lord Burleigh, was his uncle by marriage. From his 
earliest years. Bacon was thus connected with the 
court and -with public life. At eighteen he was left, 
by the death of his father, to make his own way in 
the world. Ho accordingly entered upon the study 
of the law, and his advance was exceedingly rapid. He 
was made a barrister in 1582, Solicitor-General in 
1607, Attorney-General in 1613, and Lord Chancellor 
in 1617. Prom this brilliant public success we get 
no idea of Bacon’s inner 'life and deepest aspirations. 
In fact Bacon’s cliaracter was one of contradictions. 
On the one hand was the scholar and philosopher, 
who had “ taken all knowledge ” for his “ province,” 
with the noble purpose of benefiting humanity by the 
discovery of truth. On the other was the worldly, 
ambitioiis man, the lover of great place and power. 
He was not one who in the service of truth could endure 
poverty or obscurity; and from this springs the tragedy 
of his life. Bacon’s worldly ambitions were overthrown 
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at a stroke. He Tvas accused of liaA'ing taken bribe.s 
in his office of Lord Chancellor. He piteously confessed 
the charge, and was henceforth a ruined man in reputa- 
tion and fortune. Bacon spent the remainder of his 
life in the compilation of some of the great philosophical 
and scientific works on which his fame chiefly rests. 

Works. — The most important of these are The 
Advancement of Learning (1605) and the Novum Orgamm 
(1620). In these, the former of which, by reason of its 
eloquent style, is to be ranked as pure literature. Bacon 
shows that the old modes of speculative thought used 
by the philosophers of ancient and medieval times had 
produced but little accurate or scientific knowledge, and 
he concludes that it is necessary to adopt a new method 
of study if we wish to arrive at truth. This new method 
is set^rth in the Novum Organum, or New Instrument 
of learning, and has become the great principle of modern 
scientific research. If~wc wish to^know" tbcTacts of 
Nature, Bacon says^ we must s^y_thcm_in_ detailT’by 
lo ng, pa tient observatTon an3* experiment. Then from 
these details it ji^y'be possible to arrive at general 
truths or un iversal law s. 'It "is 7r6m Bacon’s'eoinpre- 
'hensive outline of the new ' ^i3c a~EKat modern science 
largely, takes its inspiration nnd~bc fflnliii rg. Bacon 
himself made" little progress iii scientific ini'estigation, 
but he was the forerunner of Harvey and Newton, and 
of the entire w'orld of great men who have developed 
our present-day sciences. 

Essays. — But the student of literature is more 
directly concerned with Bacon’s Essays, published in 
three editions between 1597 and 1625. 

By an “ essay,” Bacon meant the first trial, or weigh- 
ing, of a subject, as distinguished from a finished treatise. 
His Essays are pithy jottings on great subjects, informally 
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/ct down, with no attempt to carrj' the thought to its 
full or logical conclusion. The3' read like the note- 
book of a profound thinker, a shrewd observer of life, a 
politic and active man of affairs. They are brief, sug- 
gestive, without ornament, but closely packed with 
thought. They give us the concentrated results of 
Bacon’s experience, and are often comparable to the 
proverbial sajings in which wise men have delighted 
since the days of Solomon. Often they go to the heart 
of the matter with one quick thrust, as in “ Men fear 
death as children fear to go into the dark; ” “ I cannot 
call riches bettor than the baggage of virtue; ” and “ A 
man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds, therefore 
lot him seasonably water the one and destroy the other.” 

Bacon’s own account of the object of the Essays is 
that ho “ endeavoured to make them not vulgar (i.e. 
popular), but of a nature whereof much should be found 
in experience and little in books; so that they should 
be neither repetitions nor fancies; ” and he desires that 
they should “ come home to men’s business and bosoms.” 

Summary op Renaissauce Literature in England 

We have seen England, ^fted by a common wave of 
thought and emotion, advance under the influence of the 
new learning, and find an outlet for her richer and deeper 
experience in the creation of innumerable works in every 
department of literature. TWe have approached this 
(iiany-sidcd and inexhaustible period chiefly through 
the study of three of its greatest men, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and Bacon, ^e first is supreme as a poet of 
dreamland, the second supreme among all poets, the 
last is the great thinker who stands at the gateway of 
our modern science. These men are indeed preeminent. 
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but other writers crowd about them, each great enough 
to stand first in a less abundant time. The extent and 
richness of Elizabethan literature has made our studj- 
most limited, for so “ spacious ” is the time that on 
every hand are beautiful regions which we cannot even 
pretend to explore. For instance, there is all the liter- 
ature of criticism, of which we have mentioned only 
Sidney’s DeSense of Poesic) there is the literature of 
travel, books such as Hakluyt’s Voyages (1589), in 
which the narratives of great navigators like Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert or Sir Walter Raleigh were collected; 
there are books of short poems, which tell us how prod- 
igal the country was in song in that full time when 
England was “ a nest of singing birds.” Then, too, 
there are series of sonnets, such as those of Spenser, 
Sidney, William Drummond (1585-1649); the last per- 
haps the most Italian in tone and among the most 
beautiful of them all. AVe have spoken briefly of the 
drama, but only extended study can make us realize its 
power and richness, the great host of busy playwrights 
and their extraordinary vigor and productiveness. AA’e 
have alluded to the prose-writers, but we must pass by 
the work of historian, theologian, romance-WTiter, and 
antiquarian, almost without mention. AVc are forced to 
leave these regions behind us unexplored, but it will help 
us to a firmer hold on this period of the new learning if, 
before leaving it, we fix in our minds certain points of 
chronology that rise like milestones along the way. In 
doing this we must remember that such arbitrary divisions 
of literature are convenient, but not always exactly true, 
for literary periods are not in reality thus sharply defined. 

First (about 1491 to about 1509). We may associate 
the last ten years of the fifteenth and the first nine or ten 
of the sixteenth centuries with that band of teachers and 
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educational reformers who may be called the missionaries 
'of the new learning. This period reaches from about 
1491, tile year when Grocyn lectured on Greek at Oxford, 
to about 1509, the year of the accession of Henry VIII. 

Second (1509-1557)'. During this time the influence 
of Italy begins to be apparent in English poetry. Henry 
Vni is a patron of learning. More publishes his Utopia, 
llej'wood his Intcrhidcs. We note in Ralph Roister 
Doistcr the beginning of regular comedy. On the whole, 
the new learning is making itself apparent in literature, 
and the time is full of the signs of promise. 

Third (1557-1579). This period may be remembered 
as beginning with the publication of Tottel’s Miscellany, 
whicli marks the real beginning of Elizabethan litera- 
ture, and ending with that of Spenser’s Shepherd’s 
Calendar. During this interval the coming of a mighty 
outburst draws nearer, the work of preparation goes on 
in tlic publication of numerous classical translations; 
Sackvillc writes his Inducliori to the Mirror for Mag- 
istrates (1.563); short -poems and ballads appear in 
extraordinary numbers: the first regular tragedy is 
written, and innumerable Italian stories become popular. 
It is a time of growth, of preparation, and of expec- 
tancy. 

Fourth (1579-1637). Tins period includes the high 
noon of the English Renaissance. It begins with the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, which marks the decisive entrance 
into literature of the greatest poet England had produced 
since Chaucer. The ten years succeeding arc marked 
by the rapid advance of the drama under Lyly, Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, and Marlowe, the immediate precursors 
of Sliake.spearc. In 1590, ndth the first instalment of 
the Fceric Quecne and the advent of Shakespeare, we 
am at the opening of twenty of the most glorious years 
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in the whole course of our literature. From about 1G13, 
when Shakespeare ceased to write, we note the slow 
decline of this creative energy, and that shifting of the 
nation’s interest to religious and political questions 
which is a late effect of the Reformation. In 1G37 two 
events occur which emphasize for us the ending of the 
old order and the beginning of the new. In that year 
Ben Jonson died, the greatest surviving representative 
of the glory of the Elizabethans, and in that year also 
there was published the Lycidas of the young Puritan 
poet, John Milton. 


IMPORTANT DATES 

• EiiiZABETH, Queen of England 1 558-1 G03 

ED^nJND SPENSEn 1552-1599 

The Shepherd’s Calendar 1579 

The Faerie Queene 1590-159G 

Sir Waiotir Raleigh 1552-lClS 

The History of the World 1G14 

Sir Philip Sidney, poet, courtier, ambassador 1554-15SC 

A Defense of Poesio about 1581 

The Arcadia published 1590 

Christopher Marlowe 1504-1593 

Tamburlaine printed 1590 

Other early dramatists, Kto, Peele, and Greene. 

Execution of Mart Stuart, Queen of Scots 1587 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada 1588 

William Shakespeare 15C4-1616 

Period of Shakespeare’s literary activity about 1588-1613 

Ben Jonson 1573-1G37 

Every Man in his Humour acted 1598 

Other later dramatists, Middleton, Dekker, Chapman, etc. 

Francis Bacon 15G1-162G 

His Essays 1597-1G25 

Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 1594-1C18 


FOREIGN DATE 


Montaigne’s Essays 


,1580-1588 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DECLINE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


The England op Milton 
Although Shakespeare and Milton are familiarly 
linked together in our ordinary speech as the two greatest 
poets of England, in the whole spirit and nature of their 
work they have but little in common. It is not merely 
that they are. for the most part, distinguished in sep- 
arate provinces of poetry; that Shakespeare is above all 
the dramatic, and Milton the epic poet of the literature;* 
the difference lies much deeper, and declares itself unmis- 
takably at almost every point. Now, this is not entirely 
due to an inborn, personal difference in the genius of 
these two representative poets; it is due also to the 
difference in the spirit of the times they represent. For 
in a sense even Shakespeare was “of an age,” as well 
as “ for all time.” In the true spirit of the Renaissance, 
Shakespeare’s work is taken up chiefly with this world 
rather than with any world^hcreafter; he is interested in 
* The distinction between dramatic and epic poetry is difficult 
to make clear in any short definition. In the drama, the author 
presents the characters of tho play directly before the spectator, 
lotting them by their own actions and words unfold the plot and 
disclose their eevcral natures. In the epic, which is essentially 
a narrative poem, the author relates the story himself, generally a 
story of some heroic action or conflict, told in a dignified and 
elevated style. The drama is written for the stage, and is really 
not complete until it is produced there. The epic is to be read or 
recited. ' 
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life as life, and in men because of their essential Iniman- 
ity; his dramas are alive with the crowding interests 
and activities of Elizabeth’s reign. But the England 
in which Milton lived and worked was stirred by far 
different emotions; its finest spirits were inspired by 
far different ideals. In the time of Milton and his com- 
patriots, England’s liberties, which had been fought for 
as far back as the days of King John and Magna Charia, 
were threatened with extinction. The Puritans strove 
to establish civil and religious liberty, the Royalists, or 
Cavaliers, to uphold the power of the King; and so Eng- 
land was torn by a strife which in Milton’s day absorbed 
the best energies of the nation. Milton interprets and 
expresses this England of Puritanism, as Shakespeare 
docs the England of Elizabeth; and to undenstand the 
difference in the spirit of their poetry, we must turn to 
history and grasp the broad distinction between the 
times they respectively represent. 

B’e spoke of the Renaissance as the rebirth of the 
religious as well as of the intellectual life of Europe, and 
we saw that while in Italy the new life of the mind took 
form in what we call the Revival of Learning, in Ger- 
many the new life of the spirit had its outcome in that 
religious awakening we call the Reformation. The Revi- 
val of Learning and the Reformation entered into Eng- 
land almost at the same time; but it was at different 
times that they found full and typical e.xprcssion in 
literature. The age of Elizabeth was inspired chiefly by 
the neu’ learning, and its literature was filled with an 
intense and high-spirited love of England and England’s 
glory. It reflected the brave new world and all its 
gaiety, its masques and revels, pageantry and music, its 
luxury of color. It had something of the fine ardor and 
spontaneity of youth, and something too of youth’s 
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j;trcns, clear life-blood. But in the period to which we 
now tvirn, this element of joyousiiess becomes less typi- 
cal, and there appears in literature a new power, more 
stern and austere, — that of Puritanism. Let us see who 
the Puritans were, .and what they stood for. 

The Puritans and Puritanism. — We have seen that 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century was. largely 
the result of a new and independent study of the Bible 
by men who were not contented with the interpretation 
of Scripture made by the Church, or with the practices 
followed by it in the name of Christianity. The aim 
of the reformers or Protestants had been to get back 
to what they considered a simpler and more real religion. 
In England, during the reign of Henry VIII, the king 
had thrown off his allegiance to the Pope and had made 
himself the head of the Church within his dominions. 
Although this step had been taken for political reasons, 
England’s freedom from papal authority had afforded 
new opportunities for the growth of Protestant doc- 
trines. This national or established church came to be 
known as the Anglican Chnrch or the Church of England. 
But notwithstanding the changes thus made in England 
by the English Reformation, there were, even in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, some Protestants who wahed to depart 
still further from the doctrines and practices of the 
Roman Church. They were called Puritans because 
they aimed to purify their own lives, and to free the 
Church of what they thought were Popish practices. 

Many of the Puritans were eccentric people, but 
although they were ridiculed for peculiarities of man- 
ner and dress — for their solemn and often sour vis- 
ages, their steeple hats and closely cropped hair, and for 
such ^strange practices as embroidering Scripture texts 
on their shirts or petticoats — they were in many 
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respects the most solid people of the nation. Life was 
a serious business with them, a preparation for an exist- 
ence hereafter. Their religion they placed above all 
else. God was their immediate lord and master, and 
they felt that allegiance to Him, to truth and the right, 
was above loyalty to the King. They believed they 
were responsible directly to God, and therefore they 
opposed the government of the Church of England and 
the authority of the bishops. Just as they had learned 
to interpret the Bible for themselves, and to criticize 
the teachings of the Church, so afterward, 'with the same 
independence, they learned to study political questions 
for themselves and to discuss the whole theory of govern- 
ment in church and state. 

There was thus a close connection between the cause 
of religious liberty and that of political liberty; and in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, during the 
reigns of James I and Charles I, these <wo causes became 
one under the name of Puritanism. The Puritans had 
been active and, among certain classes, even numerous, 
during Elizabeth’s time; we have seen how they opposed 
the production of plays in the city of London. But in 
James I’s reign they grew even more influential, and in 
that of Charles I finally became the most powerful party 
in the realm. The Stuart Idngs failed to understand the 
people; they were arbitrarj' and obstinate, and flaunted 
before the people’s rising sense of personal dignity and 
independence their theory of the “ Divine Right ” of 
kings. They believed that they were appointed of God 
to rule over England, and implied that they could do 
no wrong. But in the eyes of the Puritans the King 
did many wrongs; he favored the Established Church, 
with its bishops and its more formal service; he tolerated 
vice and drunkenness at court, and he trampled upon 
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^Ihcir ancient liberties by collecting unjust taxes without 
their consent. These things were contrary to what the 
Puritan-s believed to be the will of God, and when, at the 
end of the Civil War, Charles I was condemned and 
beheaded, the Puritans felt that they were but instru- 
ments in the hands of God, e.xccuting His stem judgment. 

There were thus in the England of this time two 
distinct partic-s — the Puritans and the Royalists — who 
were opposed to each other in polities, in rclipon, and 
in their private way of life. The former in their e.\treme 
moral severity condemned plays and masques, all danc- 
ing, archery, and playing at bowls on Sunday, — games 
which the young people of England had practised time 
out of mind on the village green. The Royalists or 
Cavaliers stood for greater freedom of life; in politics 
(hey were stanch supporters of the ICing and of a 
strong monarchy, and in religion they favored the more 
tolerant Established f'hurch of England. They wore 
their hair long, over the shoulders, and were, in mind 
ns in appearance, more elegant and graceful than the 
Puritan “ Roundheads.” AVith most men of Elizabeth’s 
time, they believed that the world was a very good 
place, not to bo condemned but enjoyed, and that pleas- 
ure was a worthy end in itself. 

The New Version of the Bible. — One of the greatest 
results of the religious conflicts of the time was the 
publication of the King James version of the Bible. 
Botli parties felt the need of an accurate translation 
of the Scriptures. In 1604, therefore, a commission of 
forty-seven churchmen and Puritan ministers was 
apiiointcd, which, under the supervision of the King, 
made a careful revision and comparison of the earlier 
English translations. The work was completed in 1611, 
and has ever since been an incalculable spiritual force in 
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thousands of English households, and a great influence 
in the development of literature. Some of our greatest 
poets and prose writers have studied closely its thought, 
and striven to emulate its strength and simplicity of 
style. The King James version of the New Testament 
was based largely upon Tyndale’s translation (1525). 
“ If God spare my life,” Tyndale had said to a learned 
opponent, *' ere many years I wll cause that a l)oy that 
driveth the plow shall know more of the Scripture than 
thou dost.” The Bible became the literature of the 
people, telling to the poorest and plainest the essential 
things of life in words that all could understand. If we 
find a typical picture in the press of London shopkeep- 
ers and ’prentices crowding the pit of the “Fortune” 
or the “Globe” theater, we find one no less typical in 
the eager throngs gathered about the reader of the 
Bible in the nave of St. Paul's cathedral. 

The Complexity of the Age. — We must realize in 
studying this confused and many-sided period that 
though politically England was divided into two parties, 
there were many shades of opinion and much diversity 
of temperament among the members of each party. 
We must not think of all Cavaliers as gay and immoral; 
there were high-minded Royalists, who, though differing 
with the Puritans on questions of politics and of church 
government and church doctrine, held to a rule of life 
that was almost Puritanical in its strictness. Many 
Churchmen, standing for the king and a strong church 
organization in the hands of the bishops, led the most 
pious and genuinely spiritual lives. Nor must we 
imagine that all Puritans were hard, intolerant, joyless 
disciplinarians. John Milton, for example, in some 
respects the greatest of Puritans, was one who loved 
music and color, and who delighted in the exquisitely 
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sensuous poetry of Spenser. In short, as we might 
’e.\pect, all the right was not on one side, and honorable 
and patriotic men were to be found in both parties. 

The literature of the early seventeenth century reflects 
the different moods and tendencies of the age. We have 
on the one hand the work of the later dramatists and 
lyric poets, carrying over from the time of Elizabeth 
something of the ardent cnthvisiasm and large enjoy- 
ment of life which was the most marked feature of the 
Romnssanre; and on the other a religious literature, 
whicii finds its highest exprc.ssion in the great epic 
poem.-' of Milton, and in the strong, simple, biblical 
prose of John Bunyan. 

Lateb Elizabethan Literature 

THE DRAMA 

To form any just conception of the commanding genius 
of Shukc-spearc, we must measure his altitude by that of 
his contemporaries. We must imagine him, also, iu his 
daily human relations with men of his own class and call- 
ing; we must think of him as on actor among actors, as a 
tlicatrieal manager, as one of that immortal group at the 
Mermaid Tavern which included Ben Jonson, Francis 
Beaumont, and John Fletcher. Some knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries or immediate successors 
in the drama is absolutely necessary if we would see 
either Shakespeare or his time in proper perspective; but 
the number of these dramatists is so great, their total 
production so enormous, that we can consider here only 
two or three of the most important. 

Ben Jonson. — The most commanding figure of this 
group is Ben Jonson (1573-1037), a big-framed, dom- 
inant, aggressive man, who by his own native ability and 
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sheer strength of personality came to be the literary dic- 
tator of his age. He was a poet, scholar, dramatist, 
satirist, and critic, and in all these capacities greatly influ- 
enced his own and subsequent times. A contemporary 
poet said of him, “He was better versed, and knew 
more in Greek and Latin, than all the poets in England.” 

The foundation of this knowledge was laid by the 
groat scholar Camden, who early befriended Jonson, 
and of whom the poet always spoke with sincere grati- 
tude. Jonson was, it seems, too poor to go to college, 
and so was put to the craft of brick-laying. But his 
independent and ambitious nature early asserted itself, 
and he wont off to the Low Countries to the wars. 
Not long after, Jonson returned to London, and there 
grew familiar with the varied life of the streets in 
all its realistic detail. As he was ambitious of 
literary fame, he connected himself with the theaters, 
much, no doubt, as Shakespeare had done before. 
In 1598 he produced his first play. Every Jlfon in His 
Humour, in which Shakespeare himself probably acted. 
It was successful at once, and Jonson rapidly advanced 
in reputation. He wrote other comedies and several 
tragedies, which by their cleverness, wit, scholarship, 
and vigor of mind, won for him a distinguished posi- 
tion. He also wrote many masques for the entertain- 
ment of the court, or in celebration of great marriages 
in the families of the nobles. King James made him 
Poet Laureate, and it is said offered him knighthood, 
■o’hieh he declined. He was always in favor rvith both 
King James and King Charles. It seems that notwdth- 
standing his bulky, ungainly figure, and his blunt and 
sometimes coarse speech, Jonson had a certain courtliness 
of manner which, together with his wit and learning, 
won him friends among men and women of the highest 
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rank. Although he quarreled with many men, he was a 
'Ivclcome companion in the famous company of wits that 
gathered at the Mermaid Tavern, where he is said to 
have engaged in many “wit-combats” with his friend 
Shakespeare. After Shakespeare’s death, Jonson w’as 
the most prominent man of letters in England. He -was 
surrounded by a group of admiring disciples, called the 
“ sons of Ben,” who were the means of continuing his 
litcrarj' opinions and ideals to later times. 

Jonson and Shakespeare. — The differences between 
Jonson and Shakespciu-c are numerous and fundamental. 
Jonson’s work a.s a whole is barer, more prosaic, more 
learned, and more labored than Shakespeare’s. Shakes- 
peare, while remaining true to life, yet contrives to 
invest his .mimic world wnth a magical atmosphere of 
beauty and romance. But Jonson is a realist. He was 
impatient with the attempts to imitate storms and bat- 
tles on the stage, and he objected to changing the scene 
in a play from one country to another, from England to 
France, for e.\amplc, as Shakespeare had done Henry 
7. His purpose ivas not to picture romantic and distant 
scenes, but rather to present 

“ — deeds, and language, such as men do use.” 

In Every Man hi His Humour, Bartholomew Fair, and 
other plays he satirized the humours, or eccentricities, of 
London characters; he showed playwright and audience 
wliat a wealth of dramatic interest lay in the everyday 
life of street and tavern. In bis Roman tragedies of 
Sejanus and Catiline he used his great knowledge of the 
ancients to paint with scrupulous care scenes that should 
be historically correct in every detail. But though 
these ,plays are massive, scholarly, and painstaking, they 
lack the warmth and humaniiy which distinguished 
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Shakespeare’s treatment of classical themes, and one 
is apt to read them with respect and profit rather than 
with delight. Jonson’s plays lose much by sacrificing 
poetry to satire and scholarship, and yet they arc c.vccl- 
lent in their ingenuity of plot (especially The Alchcmisl) , 
in their wealth of literal detail, their wit and versatilitj'. 
Jonson aims to teach a moral, to reform society, 
and he is not above using the drama as a means of 
flaying his enemies. Further, he never throws him.sclf 
completely into his characters; he does not sec them 
from all sides, but takes one trait, and, magnifying it, 
makes that the man. His men and women are too 
often caricatures rather than charaeters. 

But there was another side to Jonson’s rugged nature. 
Ponderous as he often seems, he could write the lightest 
and most charming of lyrics. Songs such as the “ Hymn 
to Diana,” “ Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes,” or 
“ Sec the Chariot at hand here of Love,” arc among the 
treasures of English poetry, while his charming pastoral 
drama. The Sad Shepherd (1037), is filled irith an unc.v- 
pected tenderness and beauty. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. — Fuancis Beaumont (1580- 
IGIG) and John Fletcher (1579-1625), “ the great ttrin 
brethren of the stage,” follow Shakespeare and not 
Jonson in the type of their art. The plays which pass 
under their joint names are full of romance, beauty, 
and passion; there are melodics in them — as in the 
lyrical passages in The Failhftd Shepherdess — which 
invite comparison with Shakespeare. But beautiful as 
these plays are, they lack the wholesomeness, the mas- 
culine vigor, the depth of thought, the firm grasp of 
human character, which delight us in Shakespeare. 
They were written more to satisfy the taste of the court 
than of all classes of Englishmen, and therefore are less 
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,J)road in appeal. They are softer, more relaxing, and we 
feel that in them the sharp distinctions between right and 
wrong are blurred or obscured. So the work of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, like that of Ben Jonson, shows in its own 
fashion that the decadence of the drama has begun. 

Decline of the Drama. — For some years before Jon- 
son’.s death, the Elizabethan drama had shown symptoms 
of decline, and when he died in 1637 the force and pro- 
ductiveness of this extraordinary dramatic period were 
nearing their end. Plays were indeed written after 
that time in which something of the old glory survived, 
but tlicsc are but the echoes of a greater age. At last 
in J.vMra Shirley (1596-1666), the great part of whose 
work was done beUveen 1625-1655, these last echoes of 
the Elizabethan drama died away, and the splendid 
creative energy that had sustained itself so long was 
almost entirely exhausted. 

Puritan Hostility to the Stage. — But we must remem- 
Ijcr that, in addition to any decline in its original power, 
to any failure that came from within, the drama was 
forced to contend with the bitter attacks of the Puritans 
from without. In the early seventeenth century this 
hostility to the stage increased; unsuccessful attempts 
were made (1619-1631-1633) to suppress the Blackfriars 
Theater, and the representation of plays on Sunday was 
prohibited. Many of the more respectable people 
stayed away from the theaters altogether, while those 
who came demanded plays of a more and more depraved 
character. Finally, about the beginning of the Civil 
War (1642), the theaters were closed altogether, and the 
drama almost ceased, until the Restoration of the Stuart 
Kings in 1600. 

General Survey. — Looked at as a whole, the Eliza- 
bethan drama, even apart from Shakespeare, in its 
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magnitude, its intensity, its beauty, its variety, its 
snatches of exquisite song, is one of the most astonish- 
ing achievements of the English genius in literature. 
In attempting to form any general estimate of it, we 
must remember that these dramas were, as a rule, not 
carefully elaborated litcrarj' productions, but acting 
plays, hastily put together for immediate use. Play- 
writing was an art, but it was a business also. The 
demand for plays was great, the price (especially' before 
1600) was comparatively trifling. Under these circum- 
stances, the dramatists naturally saved time and inven- 
tion by appropriating such material as could serve their 
turn. They ransacked the literatures of Italy, Spain, 
or France; they borrowed from foreign novels or dramas; 
they worked singly, or in partnership like Beaumont and 
Fletcher; they translated, they made new plays, they 
adapted or furbished up old ones. We can form no 
definite idea of the number of these plays; many of them 
are doubtless irretrievably lost. Only twenty-three of 
Thomas Heywood’s plays have been preserved, yet ho 
declared in 1633, before his adventurous career was over, 
that he had had “an entire hand, or at least a main 
finger,” in the composition of no less than two hundred 
and twenty plaj's. Work produced under .such condi- 
tions is naturally of very unequal merit, yet even in 
the poorer plays we are likely to stumble upon a pas- 
sage that shows us that the lesser men could catch for a 
moment the accent of the masters. De Quincey, speak- 
ing of the Elizabethan drama, has said, “No literature, 
not excepting even that of Athens, has ever presented 
such a multiform theater, such a carnival display, mask 
and antimask, of impassioned life — breathing, moving, 
acting, suffering, laughing.” 
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JSTon-Dkamatic Poetry of the Early Seventeenth 
Century' 

From tho Death of Spenser, 1599, to the Restoration, 1660 
The non-dramatic poetry of the early half of the seven- 
teenth century, like the dramatic, is largely a continu- 
ation of that of the greater Elizabethans, As we have 
just seen, many of the rising generation of writers were 
united by a personal loyalty to Ben Jonson, and by a 
reverence for his critical opinions. Other poets took 
Spenser for their model, drawing inspiration from his 
pastoral rather than from his chivalric poetry, and 
following him chiefly in his more serious moods. Still 
others wrote under the influence of John Donne, another 
Elizabothati of wayward but powerful genius, of whom we 
have not yet spoken. Among these rising lyriters were 
• a number of religious poets who through the medium of 
verse gave utterance to different moods and degrees of 
devotional piety. Some, like the saintly George Herbert, 
expressed in poetry much that was best in the Church of 
England; others, like Milton, stirred by different ideals, 
.-represented the militant and reforming spirit of Puritan- 
ism. But great as this difference may seem between 
the Anglican and the Puritan, it is insignificant to that 
which separates the Cavalier poets — gay, elegant triflers 
of the Court — from those poets who, apart in some 
respects, are at least united by a devotion to high ideals 
and by a lofty spirituality of nature. The variety of 
these schools, or groups, into which the poets of this 
time may be divided, the irreconcilable differences in 
feeling, and in the general attitude towards life, are 
characteristic of the confusion of the time. This diver- 
sity, vfo must remember, is not wholly due to the inevi- 
table differences in human character, it is also national, 
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for it is tlie lilcrnry expression of tliose conflicting beliefs 
nnd ideals which were fought out in the Civil War. 

The Spenserian School. — While he had few followers 
among his contemporaries, Spenser has exercised a 
profound and almost continuous influence upon tlio 
English poetry of the succeeding time. His elToct 
upon the poetry of the early seventeenth ci-ntiiry was 
probably greater than that of any other Elizabethan, 
not e.\'cepting Shakespeare himself. Especially at (his 
time a number of poets, of whom we may speak ns (he 
Spenserian Sehool, were directly and specifically infiu- 
encccl by Spenser’s poetic mood. They used the old 
forms of allegory and romance in which to treat new 
themes in science, religion, and philosophy. Retaining 
(ho familiar figures and a.ssociations of cliLssical mythol- 
ogy, one poet explains the parts of the human body, 
another tells the story of the life of Christ. This strange 
combination naturally leads to great incongruity; but 
there is in these poems much genuine beauty. The 
authors have caught something of the master’s fluent 
melody and case of versification. Descriptions of 
Nature, -of dawn and sunset, of field and stream, arc 
woven in with the story of shepherds’ and shepherdesses’ 
loves; and we are often made to forget the scientific or 
religious theme in the background of romantic adventure, 
and the charm of an Arcadian atmosphere of quiet and 
beauty. 

John Donne. — While these poets thus followed 
“ Divinest Spenser,” others were led in a very different 
direction through the example of the great but eccentric 
poet, John Donne (157.3-1G31). Donne was a man of 
intense and “ highly pa.ssionate ” nature. In his youth 
he showed that delight in action, travel, and adventure 
characteristic of so many of the great Elizabethans. 
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He was a hard student. Yet he found time to join 
't.lic group at the Mermaid Tavern, to frequent the 
bc.st society, and g-ather round him a host of friends. 
In 1617 the death of his wife seemed to work a great 
ciiangc in him; he turned from worldly interests and 
pursuits and concentrated his thought on things spiritual. 
He had entered the Church in 1G15. In 1621 he was 
made Dean of Rt. Paul’s, and became one of the greatest 
preachers England had ever known. His poetry was 
almost all written before the death of his wife; after that 
event he c.xpressed himself chiefly through his sermons. 

Donne is one of the great figures in Elizabethan liter- 
ature. Both in subject-matter and in form his poetry is 
distinguished from that of his contemporaries. Rejecting 
tile stock figures and poetic apparatus — gods and 
goddesses, nymphs and shepherds — which the Eliza- 
bethan writers had gleaned from tlieir study of the 
classics, Donne drew his comparisons from the lore of 
science, law, and metaphysics, in which he was deeply 
versed. He differed too from most Elizabethans in his 
' rather careless versification and in his frequent obscurity 
of thought. Ben Jonsoii once said that “Donne, for not 
keeping accent, deserved hanging,” and that “for not 
being untlorstooil he would perish.” But Jonson also 
spoke of him as “the first "poet in the world in some 
tilings; ” and ■we feel that the praise was not undue. 
Donne’s poetry is difficult and abstruse, but it is the 
poetry of a great mind. His obscurity is largely due 
to ids use of far-fetched figures of speech, called conceits. 
Many writers of the time were going out of their way in 
tlie search for these ingenious comparisons and -wire- 
drawn subtleties of thought. But with Donne such 
over-refinements, in many instances, seem natural rather 
than affected, and more profound than fantastic. 
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Donne’s mental grasp and his command of language 
are shown in his grim realism, and in the packed thought 
of his verses, which is expressed oftentimes in the tersest 
words. An example is found in the description of a 
storm at sea in his poem The Storm: 

"Li^toing was aU our light, and it rain’d more 
Than if the sun had drunk the sea before. 

Some coffin’d in their cabins lie, equally 
Grieved that they are not dead, and yet must die; 

And as sin-burden’d souls from grave will creep 
At the last day, some forth their cabins peep. 

And trembling ask, ‘‘What news?’ . . . 


" Some sitting on the hatches would seem there 
With hideous gazing to fear away fear. 

Then note they the ship’s sicknesses, the mast 
Shaked with an ague, and the bold and waist 
With a salt dropsy clogg’d, and all our tacklings 
Snapping, like too-too-high-stretch’d treble strings 
And from our tatter’d sails rags drop down so. 

As from one bang’d in chains a year ago.” 

Herbert and Vaughan. — Donne’s example in the use 
of conceits and in the writing of devotional poems was 
followed by a number of poets w'ho succeeded him, and 
whom w'e may call the Religious Poets. Some of these 
writers carried the use of conceits to the point of extrav- 
agance. Others, however, wrote more simply, especially 
George Herbert (1593-1633) and Henrt Vaughan 
(1621-1695), whose poetry is full of sincere religious feel- 
ing. Indeed, so tranquil is it, so lifted into the serene 
air of holy meditations, that it seems a place of sanctity 
in the midst of a turbulent age. The circumstances in 
which these two poets wrote were in keeping with the 
remote and unworldly atmosphere of their work, for 
Herbert was a country parson, and Vaughan a village 
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doctor in Wales. Herbert, sprung from the younger 
.'Iirancli of a distinguished familj', was a courtier in his 
youtii, and thought of devoting himself to a public 
career. His birth and spirit, he tells us, entangled him 
in a v.'ocld of strife, and inclined him towards — 

“the vrny that takes the town.” 

But after some hesitation, he re.solvcd to take orders. 
In 1630 he became vicar of Bemerton, a village about 
a mile from Salisbury. Here he wrote his poems, and 
here ho died three 3 ’cars later. 

Herbert’s poetry has nothing of the inspired majesty 
of Milton’s verse, but it pleases by its even tone of 
joj'ous contentment in the round of daily service and 
worship. Ocoasionallj'. as in the verses entitled The 
Collar, ho strikes a note of passion which tells of the 
spirilua! conflict through which he passed. In his most 
famous book of poems, The Temple (1633), the reader 
i.s invited to enter The Porch of the holy edifice, and in 
Th< ChvTch to realize with the author the full jay of a 
religious life. To paraphrase the words of his biog- 
rapher, Isaac Walton, Herbert was lowly in his own 
eye.s and lovely in the ej-cs of others, and both the beauty 
of his nature and the religious seclusion of his surround- 
ings shine through his poems. “ It is his quiet religion, 
hi.s quaint, contemplative, vicarage-garden note of 
thought and scholarship, which pleases most, and 'will 
alwaj’s please, the calm piety of England.” 

Vaughan. — Vaughan, Herbert’s disciple in sacred 
poetry, fell below his master in art, but surpassed him 
in depth and originality. Living out his secluded life 
in the quiet v'alley of the Usk, Vaughan saw God revealed 
not oifly in the services of the Church, but also in the 
living world of Nature, in the holy innocence of child- 
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hood, and in the “ immortal lonpinps ’’ of his own spirit. 
He gazes on a plded cloud or a flower, and finds in them 
some “ shadows of divinity; ’’ searching himself, he 
comc.s upon strange hints of manV Divine origin, he 
discovers “ some rills ” from the Eternal source of heing, 

“IVitli echoes Ijoatcn from die eternal hilp." 

To Vaughan, man’s life on earth a brief c.vile from 
that eternal cxi.^tence from which he came, and to which, 
when he rises above his temporal limitations, he longs 
to return. The light of man’s spirit is a spark of the 
Divine light : 

“For each enclosed spirit is n star 
Enlighl’ning his om> little sphere; 

Viliose light, though fetch'd and borrowM from far 
Both mornings makes and evenings there.’’ 

The Cavalier Lyrists: Robert Herrick. — Meanwhile 
at Court a group of aristocratic poets composed their 
•slight but often charming love-songs to Celia or Lucasta. 
Their thoughts arc given to the pleasures of this world 
as frankly a.s those of Vauglian and Herbert are cen- 
tered on the ncKt. Robert Herrick (1591-1074), a 
Devonshire vicar, while he shares in the mood of these 
light and graceful amorists, rises above them in vigor 
and charm, and in the fine quality of his lyrical gift. 
In his youth Herrick wa.s one of those genial spirits 
gathered round Ben Jonson. In 1047, deprived of lii.s 
living by the Puritans, he left Devonshire and returned 
to London. There in 1048 he published his Ilcspcrides 
and Noble Numbers. 

Herrick's limpid and altogether charming verse is 
troubled by no depth of thought or storm of passion. 
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Tlic Kronler part of it reflects the pagan spirit of tliosc 
wlio lie at case in the warm sunshine; content to enjoy, 
they sigh that life is but a day, and lament as the 
lengthening shadow draws near. The closing verso of 
liis poem, Cnrinnn’s going a-Maying, is a good e.vamplc of 
his familiar mood; the inevitable chill of regret ereops 
into the sunshiny lyric of May-day, and his laughter 
ends in a sigh; 

•'Come, let as go while we ore in our prime, 

.tnd (ote tile Iiarmloeo folly of the tune! 

W’c fimt! grov old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is sliort ; and our days run 
As fast away ns does tlie sun; 

And as a vapor, or a drop of rain 
Onre lost, can ne’er be found again: 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, nil delight 
bier drowned witli u.s in endless night, 
llieu while time serves, and we are but decaying. 

Come, my Corinna! Come, let's go n-Mnjang.” 

There is u captivating naturalness and freshness in 
Herrick’s note; the rural England of his time is green 
forever in his verse, the hedgerows are abloom, the 
Maypoles gay with garlands. He sings 

“Of brooks, of l)los>oms, birds and bowers, 

Of .\pril, htay, of June, and July-flowers.” 

England was racked with civil war, but neither the 
strife of religions nor the tumults in the state are able 
to shatter his Arcadia; while King and Parliament arc 
in deadly grapple, Herrick sings his dainty love-songs 
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to Julia and Anthea, and babbles “of green fields.” 
Enjoy your May-day, gather rose-buds, “ let’s now take 
our time; ” such were the gay songs he flung defiantly 
in the face of sober, Puritan England. 

Herrick and Milton. — In the midst of this poetry of 
self-indulgence there rose the mighty voice of Milton. 
In Lycidas, which may be said to conclude the poems 
of his earlier period, Milton, too, asks the pagan ques- 
tion, “ Seeing that life is short, is it not better to enjoy? ” 
but only to meet it with triumphant denial. This 
famous passage becomes of especial interest when we 
think that it was probably written with such poets as 
Herrick in mind; w'hen we recognize in it the high seri- 
ousness and religious faith of Puritanism, squarely con- 
fronting the nation’s lighter mood; 


“Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amarj’llia in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Nerera’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the bhnd Fury with th’ abhorrM shears. 
And sh'ts the thin-spun life. ‘But not the praise,’ 
Phoebus replied, and touched my ttembling eats; 
‘Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies. 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 
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JOHN MILTON 
(lCOS-1074) 

. He died, 

Wlio was the sire of an immortal strain, 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride 
Tlio priest, the slave, and the libcrticidc 
Tmmplcd and mocked with many a loathed rite 
Of liLsl and hlood; he went, unterrified, 

Into the Kult of death; but his clear Sprite 

Yet reigns o'er earth, the third among the sons of light.” 

— SttELUBT. 

"Ilis sympathies with things arc much narrower than Shakes- 
peare’.'. Shakespeare was not polemical; Milton was polemical 
altogether.” — Carltle. 

“An appreciation of Milton k the last reward of consummated 
scholarship." — Mark Pattison. 

"God-pifted organ voice of England.” 

— Tenntson. 

Milton i.s much more than the poet of Puritanism. 
His Viciuity-lovinR nature, his varied accomplishments, 
(he eoiirso of his litcr.ary’ development, and his profound 
learning, make him the representative of a period rather 
tlinn of a single sect or political party. Wc think of 
him as the tiutbor of Paradise Last, and as the learned 
and eloquent defender of the Puritan cause, but ave must 
remcinljcr that the highly 'serious and consecrated poet 
who wrote liis great theological epic to “justify the 
ways of Cod to men” was in his early years a poetical 
di.sciple of Spenser, showing much of the master’s sen- 
suous cleliglit in beauty. In Milton the Renaissance and 
the Reformation meet. The transition from the roman- 
tic, beauty-loving Milton, author of V Allegro and II 
Pensernso, to the polemical and theological Milton, who 
wrote* Eikonoclaslcs and Paradise Lost, is a single, con- 
crete illustration of the change through which England 
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herself passed in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Born in 1608, not ten years after the death of Spenser, 
when Shakespeare was still in London writing for the 
stage, fMilton had a direct heritage from the great 
Elizabethans., Indeed, his work throughout has much 



of that large utterance and breadth of conception, if 
not breadth of sympathy, which characterized the men 
of the preceding generation. But Milton grew up in 
a time noted for its erudition, and came to maturity in 
an England torn by the grim struggles of a civil war. 
His work reflects these influences also. Passing from 
the period of youthful dreams and poetic fancies, he 
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^ plunges into the midst of the conflict, devoting twenty 
years of his life to his country and the cause of liberty; 
and then in his last years, with the wreckage of lost 
causes and shattered hopes about him, writes his great 
narrative poems. Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
and the poetic drama, Samson Agonisles. In these poems 
we have the result of years of study, of profound thought 
and memorable experience; the poet’s voice deepens, 
and English poetry is given a new note. 

Boyhood in London. — Milton was bom in Bread 
Street, in the heart of London, probably not far from 
the famous Mermaid Tavern, on December 9, 1608. 
His early years were passed in a sober and orderly 
Puritan household among influences of refinement and 
culture. His father, John Milton, was a scrivener, an 
occupation somewhat corresponding to the modern con- 
veyancer, but ho was also well known as a musical 
composer. The younger Milton’s faculty for music had 
thus an opportunity for early development; a fact of 
especial interest when We recall the distinctively musical 
character of his verse. 

Milton was early destined “for the study of humane 
letters,” and given every educational advantage. He 
had private instruction, and about 1620 w'as sent to 
the famous Grammar School of St. Paul. Here, to use 
hi.s own expression, he worked “with eagerness,” laying 
the foundation for his future blindness by intense appli- 
cation. He tells us that after his twelfth year he seldom 
left his books until midnight. At this time he began 
to experiment in poetry, and wrote paraphrases of two 
of the Psalms. 

Cambridge (1624-1632). — In 1624 Milton entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he continued to 
work with the same steady and regulated enthusiasm. 
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While there he seems to have become convinced that 
he vfas appointed to perform some preat poetic task, 
and to have ordered his life aceordinply. He hclicved 
that he who would “write well hereafter on laudable 
things ought himself to be a true poem.” His youth 
was spotle.'s and high-minded, with perhajjs a touch of 
that austotily which deepened os he grew older. Ilis 
face had an exqui.sitely refined and thoughtful bcaulj': 
his soft, light-brown hair fell to his shoulders after the 
Cavalier fashion; his figure was well knit hut slender; 
his compln.-don, “c.vcecding fair.” From his somewhat 
delicate beauty, and from his blameless life, he gained 
the college nickname of “the Lady.” At this period 
ho wrote the Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nalivilij, 
in which there is now and then a suggestion of that 
noble music which was to be Milton’s cliicf contribution 
to Engli.sh poetry; and the famous sonnet. On (he Com- 
pletion of his Twenty-Third Year. 

Horton (1632-1638). — After leaving Cambridge, Mil- 
ton spent nearly six years at his father’s count rj- house 
at Horton, a village near the royal ca,stle of Wind-'or, 
and about seventeen miles from London. Here he lived 
with books and Nature, studying the clas.slcs ami phy.s- 
ica! science, and leaving his studious quiet onlj' for an 
occasional trip to town to learn something new in music 
or in mathematics. 

L’ Allegro and R Penseroso. — Milton’s L’ Allegro and 
II Penseroso, compo.scd at this time, reflect both the 
young poet and his surroundings. Rustic life and super- 
■stitions are there blended with idyllic pictures of the 
Horton landscape. In U Allegro we hear the plowman 
whistle at his furrow, the milknmid -sing at her work; 
wo see the 

trim, with Aiiriisi pied, 

Sliallow brooks and rivers wide,” 
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jDr mark the neighboring towers of Windsor 
"Bosomed high in tufted trees.” 

In both poems we detect Milton himself, a refined and 
serious nature, exquisitely responsive to whatever is 
best in life, witli a quick and by no means narrow appre- 
ciation of things beautiful. The poems suggest to us 
a youthful Milton dreaming of gorgeous and visionary 
splendors in the long summer tnilights, delighting in 
tlie plaj’s of Jonson and Shakespeare, and spending 
lonely midnights in the loftiest speculations of philos- 
ophy. In those poems, especially L’ Allegro, Milton is 
verj' close to the Elizaljcthans. 

Comus. — Hut Comxis (1634), Milton’s next work, 
show.s the decided growth of a new and distinctly Puritan 
spirit. In its form, indeed, Comxis belongs to the earlier 
age. It is a masque — one of those gorgeous dramatic 
siiectaele.s which Renai.ssnnce England had learned from 
Italy, the favorite entertainment at the festivak of the 
rich, with which Ben Jonson so often delighted the 
Court of James. Comxis has music and dancing, and 
it affords the requisite opportunity for scenic effects, 
yet there breathes through it the growing strain of 
morid earnestness. It shows us how purity and inno- 
cence can thread the darkest and most tangled ways of 
earth, unharmed and invincible, through the inherent 
might of goodness. In noble and memorable words 
Milton declares his faith in this essential power of right- 
eousne.ss, and in the ultimate triumph of good over evil 
which that power is destined to secure; 

^ "... Against tlie tlircats 

Of mnlicc or of sorcorj', or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm: 
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Virtue may be assailed, but nci’er hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not cntlimlled: 

Yea, even that whieh Mischief meant moat liarm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory- 
But evil on itself shall back recoil. 

And mix no more with goodness, when at last. 

Gathered like scum, and settled to itself. 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed and self-consumed. If this fail. 

The pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And earth’s base built on stubble." 

Lycidas. — In his next poem, the pastoral elegy ol 
Lycidas (1637), written in memory of his friend Edward 
King, a fellow of Christ’s College, the space between 
Milton and the Elizabethans continues to tviden. From 
the enthusiasm for virtue, he passes to an outburst of 
wrath and denunciation against those in the Church 
whom he considered the faithless shepherds of the flock. 

“The hungry sheep look up, and arc not fed,’’ 

but the hour of retribution is at hand; already the 

“two-handed engine at (he door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.’’ 

Travels ( 1638 - 1639 ). — The first thirty years of 
Milton’s life had thus been lived almost wholly “in 
the still air of delightful studies.’’ In this long and 
arduous period of preparation he had learned mucli 
from books; he was next to feel the broadening influ- 
ences of foreign travel. In 1638 he left England and 
traveled through Paris to Italy, meeting many learned 
and famous men, among them the old astronomer 
Galileo. Milton was full of great plans, writing in 
1637, “ I am pluming my wings for a flight.” He was 
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Jthinking of a great epic on the history of King Arthur. 
But in 1039 he changed his course completely. The 
civil troubles in England seemed gathering to a crisis, 
and Milton felt that while his countrymen were fighting 
for liberty, it was base in him to be “traveling abroad 
for intellectual culture.” He returned to England in 
1039. 

Milton’s Prose Period (1639-1660). — From the time 
of his return, to the Restoration in 1000, Milton delib- 
erately put aside his cherished ambitions and pursuits, 
and freely gave up his life and genius to the service of 
his country. Except for occasional sonnets, the greatest 
poet in England forced himself to write prose for more 
than twenty years. Most of this prose was written in 
the heat of " hoarse disputes,” and is often marred by 
the bitterness and personal abuse which marked the 
controversies of that troubled time; but this is redeemed 
in many places by earnestness and a noble eloquence. 

Prominent among the works of this prose period are 
the Tractate on Education (1644), and the splendid 
Areopagiiica (1644), a burning plea for the liberty of the 
press, of which it has been said: “Its defense of books, 
and the freedom of books, will last as long as there are 
writers and readers of books.” After the execution of 
Charles I (1649), Milton ranged himself on the side of 
those who had taken this tremendous step, in a pam- 
phlet on The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates; and a 
month after its publication he was made the Latin, or 
foreign. Secretary to the newly established Common- 
wealth. His pen continued to be busy for the state, 
until in 1652 his eyes failed him through over-use, and 
he was stricken with total blindness. 

In #he same year his wife, whom he had married as a 
young girl of less than half his age, but who had proved 
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unsuited to him in disposition and education, died. 
Milton was left with three little girls. In 1650 he 
married Katherine AVoodcock, who lived but little more 
than a year, and to whom he paid a touching tribute 
in one of his sonnets. 

Later Poetic Period (1660-1674). — In these later 
years of Milton’s life, during which he suffered blind- 
ness, sorrow, and broken health, the cause for which 
he had sacrificed so much was lost, and England was 
brought again under the rule of a Stuart king. Milton 
had been so vehement an advocate of the Parliament 
that we wonder at his escape; but, from whatever rea- 
son, he was not excepted from the general pardon put 
forth by Charles II after his return (August 29, 1660). 
In the riotous years that followed, when England, cast- 
ing off decency and restraint, plunged into " the mad 
orgj’ of the Restoration,” Milton entered in earnest upon 
the composition of Paradise Lost, singing with voice 

"unchanged 

To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days; 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 

- In darkness, and with dangers compassed round. 

And solitude.” 

In his little bouse in Bunhill Fields, near the London 
in which the pleasure-loving King jested at faith and 
honor, and held his shameless court amid 

“ . . . the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers," 

the old poet lived his life of high contemplation and 
undaunted labor. At no time does Milton seem to us 
more worth}' of himself; he is so heroic that we hardly 
dare to pity him. But wherever the fault lay, his 
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(laughters, whose privilege it should have been to min- 
ister to him, greatly increased his burdens. They are 
'^aid to have sold his books without his knowledge, and 
two of them counseled his maidservant to " cheat him 
in his marketings.” 

When we reflect that the oldest daughter was but 
fourteen at the Restoration, and that the education of 
all had been neglected, we are inclined to judge less 
hardly, but we can scarcely wonder that Milton should 
have sought some means of relief from these intolerable 
discomforts. This he happily found through his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Minshull in 1663. Yet even when 
matters were at the worst, Milton seems to have borne 
them with fortitude, ” having a certain serenity of mind 
not condescending to little things.” His one faithful 
daughter, Deborah, speaks of his cheerfulness under his 
sufferings from the gout, and describes him as “the 
soul of conversation.” The words of one who visited 
him at this time help to bring Milton before us, dressed 
neatly in black, and seated in a large armchair in a 
room with dark-green hangings, his soft hair falling 
over his shoulders, his sightless eyes still beautiful and 
clear. 

Paradise Lost was published in 1667, and was followed 
in 1671 by Paradise Regained. With the latter poem 
appeared the noble drama of Samson Agonistes (or the 
Wrestler), and with it Milton’s work Avas ended. He 
died on November 8, 1674. 

Milton’s Ideal of Life. — We are stimulated and 
thrilled by the thought of Milton’s life, as at the sight 
of some noble and heroic action. In its whole ideal 
and in its large results, we feel that it moves habitually 
on the higher levels, and is animated by no vulgar or 
rdinary aims. It is much that as a great poet Milton 
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loved beauty, that as a great scholar he sought after 
truth. It is more that, above the scholar’s devotion 
to knowledge, Milton set the citizen's devotion to coun- 
try, the patriot’s passionate love of liberty; that above 
even the employment of his great poetic gift, he set 
the high resolve to make his life “a true poem,” and to 
live 

“As ever in my great Taskmaster's eye.” 

He has accordingly left us an example of solemn 
self-consecration to a lofty purpose, early undertaken, 
and steadfastly and consistently pursued. Milton’s life 
was lived at high tension; he not only set an exacting 
standard for himself, he was also inclined to impose it 
upon others. He is so sublime that some of ms are 
inclined to be a trifle ill at ease in his presence, or arc 
apt to be repelled by a strain of severity far different 
from the sweet companionablencss of Shakespeare. In 
Milton’s stringent and austere ideal we miss at times the 
saving grace of Shakespeare’s charity, or we arc almost 
moved to exclaim with Sir Toby: 

“Dost tbou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no 
more cakes and ale?” 

In Samson Agonisles, when Delilah pleads before her 
husband that she has sinned through weakness, she is 
met by an uncompromising reply: 

"... If weakness may excuse. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickedness is weakness: that plea, therefore, 

With God or man will gain thee no remission.” 

From such a rigorous insistence on condemnation 
in strict accord with the offense, our minds revert to 
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Portia’s inspired plea for mercy, or to Isabella’s searcb- 
inp question: 

"How would you be. 

If Ifo, which is I he top of judRincnt, sliould 

But iudEC you as you ore?” 

Paradise Lost. — Tltis Puritan severity is especially 
marked in the three Rreat poems of Milton’s later life. 
As a young man he had chosen a purely romantic sub- 
ject for his projected epic — the story of Arthur; his 
maturcr interests led him to ^andon -this for a purely 
religious and doctrinal one. Para'lisc Lost, generally 
considered Miltfm’s greatest worK, is the story of Satan’s 
robeliron ngainsl God, of his being hurled out of Heaven 
witirTtts rel)cl hosts, and falling for nine days through 
Chaos and darknc.'s into the depths of Hell. _ It teUs 
of the crealiqiuof ihc world and of man; “of Man’s 
first disobedience, " under Satai»|s t cmttt a fion , and of 
his convpqiicntr teSs oT Paradise. Milton’s purpose was 
to e.\pt.ain fliiT e.xistehcc of siii and death in the rvorld, 
" aiurjiir our woo, ''antl to "justify the. wayi o f God t o 
meir” ■Jlut the poem is great rather in spite of, than 
bcKiiuso of, this thcolog’cal intere.st. What gives it 
permanence is Milton’s tremendous .sweep of imagina- 
tion and the exalted music of his verse. No poet before 
him, not even Dante, had conceived so large a stage for 
the action of his drama. We have not only the physi- 
cal universe, or the World, ns Milton called it, with its 
fen concentric spheres revolving about the earth, but 
the vast Empyrean beyond; wo have Heaven, with its 
towers and baUlcmcnts, while from Heaven’s floor the 
"pendent world," the entire orb of creation, hangs 
suspended by golden chains. In Pandemonium, “high 
cnpit.al” of Satan, "the infernal peers" sit in council. 
Moreover, Milton’s imagination was entirely adequate 
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in filling in the details of the action of this cosmic drama, 
and in conceiving fit and appropriate characters. The 
actors are not lost on the stage. Milton’s persons — 
God, Satan, the exalted and fallen angels, Adam and 
Eve — are, like his worlds, conceived and described 
with an heroic and epic grandeur. And more than this, 
Milton’s poetic utterance is in perfect harmony with 
the majesty and scope of his imagination. His is the 
truly epic style. Indeed, Paradise Lost, and its sequel 
Paradise Regained, constitute the one great contribu- 
tion of the English genius to the epic poetry of the 
world. By the incomparable dignity and majesty of 
the verse, with its prolonged and solemn music, and the 
curious involution of its slowly unfolding sentences, we 
are lifted out of the ordinary or the trivial into the 
incalculable spaces of that region into which it is the 
poet’s object to transport us. The description of Satan’s 
flight from the gates of Hell, upward through old Night 
and Chaos, in his search for the newly created World, is 
a good example of Milton’s imaginative power and of 
his style: 

“Into this wild Abyss the wary Fiend 
Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while. 

Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. Nor was his car less pealed 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 
Great things with small) than when Bellona storms 
With all her battering engines, bent to rase 
Some capital city; or less than if this frame 
Of heaven were falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The steadfast Earth. At last his sail-broad vans 
He spreads for flight, and, in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurns the ground; thence many a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
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__After (ailing ten thousand fathoms in space, and floun- 
dering on through bog and strait, he mounts again 
"like a pyramid of fire,” and 

"Weiplis his spread witiRs, at leisure to behold 
Far oft the cmp\Te:d He-avcn, extCDde<l wide 
In circuit, undctcrinimxl square or round, 

With opal towers and bnttlcmrnta adorned 
Of livinR sapphire, once liis native scat. 

And, fast Iiy, linnginK in a Rolden chain. 

This iHJiidcnt World, in hipifts as a star 
Of smallest maRnitude close by the moon. 

Tliithcr, full frauRhl with mischievous revenge, 

Accurst, and m n cur«'-d hour, he hies.” 

Poradiar Lost is not a perfect poem: there arc weak 
plaee.s in the argument and glaring inconsistencies in 
the narrative. In one place, for instance, God is repre- 
sented n.s both foreseeing and allotting the fall of man, 
while in another lie is represented as endeavoring to 
prevent it. He is portrayed ns all-wise and all-nowcr- 
fiil, and yet we see Him apparently powcrIes.s either to 
hold Satan a prisoner in Hell, or to prevent his entrance 
into Eden. But while we must admit such inconsis- 
tencies, we must not fail to realize the almost unparal- 
leled difliculties of Milton’s gigantic undertaking, a task 
" unnttempted” before “in prose or rhyme.” For 
Milton’.-, purpo.se in Paradise Last wa.s not merely to 
relate ecrlain .stupendous events, it wa.s to enforce cer- 
tain theological doctrines. Shake.spcare contented him- 
.self, ns a rule, with the faithful portrayal of human life, 
but Milton’s daring ambition carried him bej’ond this; 
he set himself not merely to portray man’s life, but to 
explain it. And in this determination to drag the most 
hidden things to light, Milton shrank from nothing. 
He did not hesitate to enter the “ undiscovered country," 
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to pass beyond the limits of space and time, and even 
in the awful brightness of the highest heaven he never 
seems to veil his eyes. There is no sense of awe in the 
presence of the unknown; nothing in heaven or earth 
undreamed of in his philosophy, nothing that he hesi- 
tates to depict and expound. We need not wonder, 
then, that even Milton’s titanic genius proved unequal 
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to such a superhuman task, or that his attempt to 
explain the mystery of human sin and suffering remains, 
at best, confused and unsatisfjdng. 

But while we may not altogether pass over its short- 
comings, we must remember that Paradise Lost is not 
to be judged as a theological treatise, but rather as a 
great poem. If from one aspect we feel its inadequacy, 
from another we are satisfied and uplifted by its inex- * 
haustible power and beauty. Our ability to feel its ‘ 
greatness is a test of our power to appreciate what is 
great in poetry. Shakespeare had competitors and com- 
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..paviions, even while he towered far above them; but 
Milton is ns one who sits enthroned on a great height 
alone. Ilis sublime epic — into which he put so much 
of his own lofty, audacious, and uncompromising spirit 
— remains apart in English poetry, unparalleled and 
unapproached, in an impressive and splendid isolation. 

SEVENTEENTlI-CENTUnV PrOSB 
Our study of Milton has carried us beyond the date 
' of the Restoration, but before wc leave the Elizabethans 
and Puritans, and enter that new England which began 
with the return of Charles II, we must turn back to the 
opening of the seventeenth century, and note some 
salient features in the history of prose. While the deep 
emotions, high imagination, and poetic fancy which 
possessed Renaissance England found their fullest and 
their earliest expression through poetry and the drama, 
from the close of the sixteenth century they began to 
ennoble prose also. We have already noted the begin- 
ning of a more sustained and majestic prose-style in 
Hooker; wc must now glance at the further development 
of prose in the hands of some of his greatest and most 
representative successors. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1552ylC18) in 1014 published a 
Ilislory of the World, which, though tedious and dis- 
cursive, is illuminated by many noble and poetic pas- 
sages. Raleigh had knomi the world ns few men know 
it, its ambitions, its rivalries, its heroism, its splendid 
sticce.sses, its cruel humiliations and defeats, and — 
imprisoned in the Tower at the close of a life crowded 
with great exploits — he undertook to write a survey 
of the course of human history, inion we put aside 
all tha^ seems pedantic or absurd in Raleigh’s Hxstorxj, 
when we pass beyond the parade of a now antiquated 
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learning, and reach the heart of his book, we see that it 
is the verdict on human life pronounced by a man who 
had known life well. Shut out at last from an active 
share in the world's doings, Raleigh, the courtier, the 
statesman, the colonist, the freebooter, the explorer, the 
poet, the philosopher, sits down at last in quiet, and asks 
what does this world mean, and what is its worth. The 
book, useless or ridiculous as history, is memorable as 
the personal revelation of a restless and splendid per- 
sonality. It has the deep religious feeling and the 
deep melancholy of the English nation: it begins with a 
noble apostrophe to God, “ The Almighty Mover,” who 
“ has been pleased to make himself known by the work 
of the world,” and it ends with that passage on the 
emptiness of earthly ambitions, that tribute to Death 
the Conqueror, which is one of the glories of English 
prose: ” 0 eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none 
could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and de- 
spised. Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over with these two narrow wmrds, 
Hie jacet!” 

In such passages, and others which fall but little 
short of this high level, we see how in the seventeenth 
century the passion and poetry of the Elizabethans 
shone out through the less transparent medium of prose. 

Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667), called by Coleridge the 
“ most eloquent of English divines,” was one of the 
greatest masters of this poetic, or impassioned prose. 
Read, for instance, this passage on the shortness of 
man’s life, and see how he invests a familiar comparison 
with freshness and beauty, creating out of old materials 
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prosp-j)oem not unworthy to stand beside innnj- a 
familiar lyric on the same theme. “ But so liavc I seen 
a ro'^e mc'vly springinp from the clefts of its hood, and, 
at first, it was fair as the morning, and full with the 
dew of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder 
breath had forced open its virgin mode.st 3 -, and dis- 
mantled its too j'outhful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness 
and the s.vmptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head and 
broke its stalk; and, at night, having lost some of its 
leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds 
and outworn faces. The same is the portion of everj’’ 
man and everj’ woman.” 

Sir Thomas Browne. — There wa.s also a quaint 
scholastic air in some of the seventcenth-centurj’’ pro.se- 
writers, analogous to the extravagances of Donne or his 
folkiwers in verse. This musty flavor of old learning 
permeates the fascinating stjdc of Sm Thomas Browne 
(1005-1082). It IS the stjde of an old-time scholar, full 
of recondite allusions and fragments from the classics, but 
it mounts into the loftier regions of poetry and imagina- 
tion. Browne was a busy and learned physician, who, 
after taking his degree abroad, settled down at Norwich 
in 1037, to the practice of his profession. He loved to 
investigate the odd and tire mj'stcrious, and delighted 
in curious speculations. He was a scientist, but he was 
above all a poet and a inj’stie. In his first book, Rcligio 
Medici (1042-1013) or Religion of a Phj’sician, Browne 
considers the difficulties and doubts that confront one 
in accepting the teachings of the Bible, and .shows that 
his faith is great enough to overcome them all. Ho 
loses himself in the contemplation of God. and in his 
“solit.^iy and retired imaginations” he remembers that 
he is not alone. Like Vaughan he finds a divine spark 
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in his own nature: “ There is surelj' a piece of divinity 
in us — something that was before the heavens and 
owes no homage unto the sun.” This mystical exalta- 
tion is united with a quiet, contemplative melancholy. 
He surveys the world as from a height; he sees the past 
in a long retrospect, and he speculates upon the endless 
procession of generations. He meditates on death and 
on the life after death, and even the burial rites of 
various nations and the visible signs of mortality have 
an interest for him. The discovery' of some ancient 
sepulchral urns containing human bones, in a field in 
Norfolk, stirs his imagination, and furnishes him with 
a theme for his Hydriolaphia, or Urn Burial, one of the 
most eloquent and characteristic of lus works. The 
thought of “these dead bones” hid a yard underground 
in their “thin walls of clay',” and quietly resting “under 
the drums and tramplings of three conquests,” is the 
inspiration of one of the noblest passages of English 
prose. The Um Burial was published in 1C58, the 
year of the death of Oliver Cromwell. But if from one 
aspect Brornie seems remote and withdrawn from the 
agitations of his time, from another he is as truly the 
spokesman of its lofty spirituality and melancholy' con- 
templation. He uTote when the vigorous, mundane 
actit'ity of the Elizabethan era had been succeeded by 
a more mature and meditative mood. This solemn 
tone, like the stillness of an autumn twilight after a 
day' of action, pervades some of the noblest spirits of 
his age. It w'as in Raleigh w'hen he wrote his History 
of the World’, it w'as in Donne, when, after his fevered 
and passionate youth, he preached and meditated on 
death and the hereafter. Indeed, there are passages in 
Donne’s sermons which might w'ell have been written by' 
Browne. 
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Isaak Walton (1593-1683), a London linen-draper, 
found in country scenes and by the borders of a quiet 
stream, inspiration of a widely different character. 
Walton's quiet, unworldly mood, his simple pleasure in 
Nature and in country sports, shine through his books 
and make him one of the most restful and companionable 
of writers. His Lives, short, sympathetic sketches of 
Donne, Hooker, Herbert, and other notable men, are 
in many respects models of brief biography. His Com- 
plete Angler (1653) is tuo first of a long series of charm- 
ing boolcs in English literature written in praise of the 
quiet sport of fishing. It is a wholesome book, full of 
wise thoughts and innocent enjoyment, and has long held 
a secure place among the masterpieces of English prose. 

Milton as a Prose Writer. — Finally, we must not 
foigct that Milton, whose work has been already con- 
sidered, holds one of the highest places among the 
prose-writers of this time. Milton’s prose works deal 
mostly with the theological and political controversies 
of his day. They were addressed primarily to the men 
of his own generation; written to gain some immediate 
end. Yet in some of his prose there is permanent 
interest and power. He waged battle for freedom of 
thought in Church and State, and declared that “ while 
ho who kills a man kills a* reasonable creature, ... ho 
who dc.stroys a good book kills reason itself.” Milton’s 
greatness, his passion for truth and liberty, his compre- 
hensive scholarship, his sonorous, majestic, and musical 
style, his instinct for the memorable phrase, triumph 
over anything that is temporary in his subject and 
purpose, and make a work addressed to his own age the 
delight and admiration of later times. 
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JOHN RUNYAN 


“Was there ever yet anything written by mere man that was 
wished longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress?" — Dr. Samuel Jodnson. 

Raleigh, Browne, Burton, Milton, and many other 
great prose-writers of the seventeenth century, were 
cliildren of the Revival of Learning. It is true that they 
were imbued ivith the religious, serious, or meditative 
spirit prevalent in their own time, but they had been 
trained up and steeped in those classical studies which 
had come in with the Renaissance, and their works 
were the outcome of the new culture. 

Bunyan’s spiritual inheritance was a mighty but a 
restricted one. He “never went to school to Aristotle 
and Plato;” he had no share in that world of classical 
culture, of art and beauty, which had enriched the lives 
of so many of the greatest Elizabethans. He was not 
the child of the New Learning, but of the Reformation; 
the child of that long period of religious struggle and 
experience, which began when the plain, unliterary people 
of England — the shop-keepers, artisans, and plowmen — 
could first read the Bible for themselves. Unlike Mil- 
ton, Bunyan sprang from and belonged to the great mass 
of the people. His father was of "that rank which is 
meanest and most despised of all the families of the 
land.” It is the obscurity of his station, the common- 
place character of his surroundings, that make him, 
more truly than the cultured Milton, the representative 
of the great body of Puritans, — of the earnest, simple- 
minded men and women who had no library but the 
English Bible, and to whom religion was a vital and 
absorbing reality. 
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His Life. — John Bunyan was born on the outskirts 
of Elstow, a village about a mile from Bedford, in 1628. 
His father was a brazier, or tinker, a patcher of old 
cans or kettles, — and Bunyan was bred to the same 
humble calling. He was given some elementary instruc- 
tion, but he afterwards forgot most of the little he had 
ever learned. When ho was in his seventeenth year he 



served for a short time in the Parliamentary army 
(1044-1647). But at the close of the Ci\'il War, after 
this experience of the world outside his village, he 
returned to Elstow, married a woman as poor as him- 
self, and beg.in a life apparently destined to be undis- 
turbed, monotonous, and rcspeetable. 

Bunyan was a sturdy, big-boned, florid-faced, English 
tinker,^ everj’ inch a man; yet there was something in 
him that set him apart from his neighbors. In the 
inidsjt of those peaceful, commonplace surroundings, he 
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was tortured by a sense of his own wickedness, by doubts, 
by temptations to utter terrible blasphemies, by despair. 
Living, to all outward appearance, the most ordinary 
of lives, Bunyan’s soul became the battle-field of that 
fierce conflict which he has himself described in Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. To understand 
Bunyan, or Pilgrim’s Progress, his greatest book, we must 
realize that in those years of inward torment, Bunyan — 
poor, narrow-minded, perple.ved, but magnificently and 
utterly in earnest — was maldng his own painful pil- 
grimage from the City of Destruction to a City of Peace. 

At last he found it. In 1653 he joined a little com- 
munity of dissenters, and after a time began to preach. 
After the Restoration he was arrested for preaching in 
unlicensed conventicles, or meetings, and was thrown 
into the Bedford gaol. He refused to make the promise 
to give up preaching which would have given him liberty. 
“If you let me out to-day,” he said, “I will preach 
again to-morrow.” He remained in the gaol for eleven 
years, supporting himself by making “long-tagged 
thread laces,” preaching to his fellow-prisoners, and 
writing ^racc Abounding and several other books. In 
1672 the Declaration of Indulgence w'as passed, an act 
granting religious liberty both to Roman Catholics and 
Nonconformists, and Bunyan was released. But three 
years later, on the repeal of this act, Bunyan, who had 
resumed his preaching, was again imprisoned. It was 
during this second imprisonment, which lasted three 
years, that he began to write Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
first part of this marvelous book was published in 1678. 

Bunyan wrote many other books after this; the second 
part of Pilgrim’s Progress, The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman, and The Holy War, the last of which Macaulay 
declared to be. Pilgrim’s Progress alone excepted, “the 
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^J)cst allegory that ever was written.” In these last 
years Bunyan rose to great influence among those of 
his own sect, and v^as popularly called “ Bishop Bunyan.” 
In loss exposure to a rain-storm, while he was engaged 
in a work of mercy, resulted in a sudden illness, and he 
died in a few days. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. — The popularity of Pilgrim’s 
Progress was long confined to renders of the lower and 
middle classes. It was wi-itten for the people by a man 
of the people. It was uTitten by a dissenter at a time 
when dissenters were persecuted and despised, and its 
distinctly religious purpose, as well as the humble station 
of its author, combined to place it outside the conven- 
tional bounds of literature. The polite world disdained 
it; the critics ignored it, or failed to take it seriously. 
But in the course of a hundred years the power of the 
hook began to impress the literary and fashionable 
classes, and to-day the fame of Bunyan’s masterpiece 
is probably greater than it has ever been before. It 
has boon translated into many foreign languages, and 
it stands with those few supreme books which, like 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe and Swift’s Gxdliver’s Travels, 
remain the delight and admiration of the high and the 
low, the young and the old, the ignorant and the cul- 
tured. Bliat is there in the unpretentious work of “the 
inspired tinker” that has obtained for it the permanence 
and the universality of the great classics? 

Its Universal Theme. — In the first place, Bunyan, 
sectarian as he was, chose for his allegory a broad and 
vital theme. In Paradise Lost, Milton was concerned 
with some of the deepest mysteries of theology. When 
we pass bejmnd all the splendid poetry, we see that 
Milton's primary object is to reconcile the existence of sin 
in the world with the wisdom, goodness, and omnipo- 
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tence of God. In Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan is not 
occupied with such abstract and philosophical specula- 
tions; his purpose is purely practical, and his appeal is 
not to the head but to the heart. The keynote of 
Bunyan’s book is the cry of the individual conscience; 
it is heard in the question of Christian at the very 
beginning of the allegory, “ What shall I do to be saved ? ” 
Bunyan’s appeal is thus direct and personal, for Chris- 
tian, the pilgrim, is a representative man, and the general 
treatment of his theme is so broadly human that 
Christian’s pilgrimage becomes the living and dramatic 
record of man’s spiritual progress. 

Its Realism. — This theme of almost universal interest 
is not presented in an abstract, or doctrinal form, it is 
made real by the intensity of Bunyan’s earnestness, and 
picturesque and dramatic bj'^ the viridness of his poetic 
imagination. Christian’s experiences are real to us 
because they were real to Bunyan; because Bunyan 
himself had sunk in the Slough of Despond, climbed the 
Hill of Difficulty, and fought his own fight with Apol- 
lyon. He could describe these things from bitter expe- 
rience; he could describe them poetically because he 
had that power of imagery which distinguishes the 
poet. He turns instinctively to imagerj' -when he 
describes his torments in Grace Abounding. Describing 
one of his periods of doubt and depression, he wrote; 
“ I found myself in a miry bog, that shook if I did but 
stir.” In another place he spealcs of his “tumultuous 
thoughts, that did use, like masterless hell-hounds, to 
roar and bellow, and make an hideous noise nothin me.” 
It is this inborn power to conceive of the invisible and 
intangible in objective forms that makes the allegory 
in Pilgrim’s Progress so spontaneous, so free from any 
suggestion of artifice. Bunyan, moreover, was not a 
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^piere visionary, oblivious of the vulgar realities around 
him; he was a shrewd observer of human life and char- 
acter, and his intensely spiritual nature was well bal- 
lasted with humor and solid common sense. Although 
Pilgrim’s Progress purports to be a dream, Bunyan 
does not transport us to cloud-land. Christian travels 
through our familiar and everyday world, meeting 
many very substantial human beings in the course of 
his journey. The very names of Bunyan’s eharacters 
are often miracles of characterization. Mr. By-Ends 
alone, whose judgment always happened to coincide 
with his worldly advantage, shows Bunyan’s satiric 
humor, his insight into human nature, and his power 
of dramatic portraiture. 

Bunyan’s Style. — To such enduring qualities in Pil- 
grim’s Progress, we must add the remarkable strength, 
.simplicitj', and beauty of its style. Like many another 
Puritan, Bunyan had read and re-read the Bible, until 
the strong, vigorous, and musical English of the King 
James Version had become a part of his mental as well 
as his spiritual life. His style was formed, his images 
were often taken from this great model, and his prose 
has much of the grandeur and restraint of his original. 

Such, then, arc some of the great qualities which have 
made a book, written without conscious art and with 
no thought of literary fame, a great classic. When 
Bunyan wrote, the fine gentlemen of the Restoration, the 
professional authors and critics, were bent on reforming 
the language, and were busy declaring the true principles 
of literary art. The tinker in Bedford gaol knew noth- 
ing of these matters. He had something to say, he was 
constrained fo give his message as best he could, but to 
him tUo message was the important matter, not the 
words in which it was delivered. “I could also,” he 
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says in Graco Abounding, “have slipped into a stj’lo 
much higher than this in which I have here discoursed, 
and could have adorned all things more than I have 
seemed to do; but I dare not. God did not play in 
convincing of me; the Devil did not play in tempting 
of me: neither did I play when I sunk as into a bottom- 
less pit, when the pangs of Hell caught hold upon me: 
wherefore I may not play in relating of them, but be 
plain and simple, and lay down the thing as it was.” 
Here, in brief, is the main source of Runyan’s power. 
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FOREIGN DATES 

Louis XIII, King of France 1610-1643 

Louis XIV, Ifing of France 1643-1715 

Thirtt Years’ War 1618-1648 



III. THE FRENCH INFLUENCE 

(leCft-ADODT 1750) 

CHAPTER I 

THE ENGLAND OF THE RESTORATION 
(lGGO-1700) 

'■IVc conquer’d France, but felt our cnptivc’a cliarms; 

Her aria victorioim tnuiuplied o’er our arms; 

Rritam, to aoft refiiieinents Icsd a foe, 

Wit prew polite, and numhete leam’d to flow. 

IVuller was smooth; but Dryticn taught to join 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.” 

The re.storntion of the monarcliy in tiic person of 
Charles II is one of the important turning points in 
English history. It is more than a ehange in govern- 
ment; it marks the beginning of a new England in life, 
in thought, and in literature. Elizabethan England, 
with its splendid national enthusiasms, and Puritan 
F.nglund, with its single-minded and almost ruthless 
passion for liberty and godliness, were past. The Puritan 
government, winch though rigorous had at first been 
effective, had failed, and the nation, at the return of 
the King in IGGO, was in a far different mood from that 
which stirred the great Puritan leaders, Cromwell and 
Mitton.f A ■wide-spread reaction had set in against the 
restraint, the severity, and austerity of Puritan ideals. 

210 
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In contrast to the religious assurance and unquestion- 
ing faith of the Puritans, we find a freer and more daring 
use of reason by men who place the critical judgment 
and common sense above enthusiasm or imagination; 
and it was only natural that literature, which in its 
most vital interests is always a record of contemporary 
life, should have reflected this change in the temper of 
the nation, and, during the next one hundred years, 
have been profoundly influenced by it in both subject- 
matter and form. 

The most obvious characteristic of the period of the 
Restoration is its lowered moral tone. The Puritan 
had attempted a splendid but impossible task — and 
had failed. He had set up a fixed pattern of righteous- 
ness, lofty indeed, but formal, uncompromising, and 
severe, and had thought to compel men to come up to 
his standard. He had made “Merrie England” a 
dismal England; he had forbidden dancing, and made 
Christmas a fast-day; he had dreamed that because he 
was virtuous there should “be no more cakes and ale.” 
Then came the day of reckoning. There was something 
of the healthy savage still in the race. They had been 
pent in, and hectored, and drilled through a long session, 
but now school was out, and the reign of the school- 
masters was over. What wonder, then, that joyful 
crowds greeted the King when he landed at Dover; 
that his journey to London was a triumphal progress 
through shouting multitudes; that the bells were set 
ringing, and the flags flying, — the King had come to 
enjoy his own again, and his people were in the right 
mood to enjoy it with him. 

But this legitimate pleasure soon went to the extreme 
of license. The May-poles were set up again; the Puri- 
tan Sabbath was disregarded; the brutal sport of bear- 
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liaifing revived. The somber dress, solemn face, and 
.scriptural phrase of the Puritan had become detestable 
and ridiculous in men’s eyes; and many a gay Cavalier, 
dc.spising this as mere hypocrisy, took pains to show by 
the openness of his vices that he at least was no hypo- 
crite. King Charles, known ns “The Merry Monarch,’’ 
witty, good-humored, and gifted wth an easy charm of 
manner, was a selfish voluptuaiy, without shame, patri- 
otism, or honor; and his Court, following his example, 
was a center of evil influences which corrupted society 
and defiled literature. E.xtravagant balls and enter- 
tainments, cards, intrigue, and debauchery were the 
business ofj the Court. The needs of the government 
and the nation were neglected. It w'as an age 

"Wlien love wns nil an easy Monarch’s care; 

Seldom at council, never in a war." 

Among the upper classes of society, the sense of honor, 
national and personal, had decayed; and it was unfor- 
tunately with the interests of those classes that liter- 
ature in the last half of the seventeenth century was 
almost wholly concerned. Gay, dissolute courtiers wrote 
lyrics, which, although not without lightness and lyrical 
charm, often show only too clearly the moral depravity 
of the time. The King was a patron of the drama; and 
the theaters, vrhich had been practically shut for nearly 
eighteen years, W'cre soon crow'ded with fashionable 
audiences, willing, and even demanding, to be amused 
with licentious plays. Yet w'e must remember that 
there were some who were not swept away with the cur- 
rent, and that the w'ork of Puritanism was not alto- 
getlicr undone. It was after the Restoration that Milton, 
st.mdinl; apart from the riot of London, produced his 
greatest poems; that Isaak Walton wrote his life of 
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George Herbert (1670), and John Bunyan his Pilgrim’s 
Progress (1678-1684). Such men, however, belonged 
to an older generation, and represented a kind of writing 
which was rapidly passing out of favor. 

The French Influence and the Reign of Common 
Sense. — There were other important characteristics of 
the literature of the Restoration than its lax morality. 
To understand the state of England after the Restora- 
tion, we must realize that it was not merely a time of 
reaction from Puritanic restraints, but a time vriien the 
higher energies of the nation were temporarily exhausted. 
Ever since the influence of the Renaissance first stirred 
the depths of the English nature, and enabled it for the 
first time to express its full force in literature, ever since 
then the nation had been living under the strain of 
strong excitement and heroic endeavor. There had 
been something large and heroic in the Elizabethan 
Age; the nation had poured out its strength in great 
achievements; in literature, it had shown a lavish 
creative energy; and, following hard upon the age of 
Shakespeare and the Armada, there had come j'cars no 
less intense and exacting, of religious ardor and civil 
conflict, of warring principles and of high ideals. The 
Restoration found England emotionally exhausted; men 
had grown suspicious of great emotions; they doubted 
the uisdom of sacrificing comfort to lofty aims; their 
temper was cold, worldly, and prosaic, and they forsook 
enthusiasm for reason and “good sense." Right or 
wrong, Charles I gave his life for a principle; Charles II, 
believing in the same principle, did not think it worth 
the sacrifice of his comforts, and preferred to make any 
base concession rather than to “start out on his travels 
again." 

Now this hard, prosaic temper is apparent in the 
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^Itcreil style of writing, and in the prevailing theories 
of literary art. As a great creative and imaginative 
period had come to an end, men turned instinctively to 
literary criticism; inspiration was failing and they natu- 
rally began to insist upon a greater attention to what 
they conceived to be the rules of art. Many felt that 
the English poets of the past, however great their 
genius, liad fallen short of excellence because they 
neglected, through ignorance or indifference, the rules 
of composition. One noted critic of the day ridiculed 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and sneered at Paradise Lost. 
There wa.s a feeling that the literature of Shakespeare 
and Milton needed to be reformed; that the imagination 
of those poets should have been restrained, and their 
literary' form made more correct. To Pope, the poetry 
of Cowley and other writers of conceits was 
“ One I’laring Chaos and wild licnp of wit.” 

Following the example of the French critics and the 
traditions of Ben Jonsdn’s standards of art, the poets 
and critics of the time made a close study of the classics. 
Horace, Vergil, and Juvenal became the great literary 
itiodcls; to them even such distinguished writers as 
Dryden and Pope turned for examples, precedents, and 
rules. Poetry became largely imitative in manner, and 
mechanical in construction. In the time of Pope, riming 
dictionaries and books of rules were published in large 
numbers and sold in every bookshop, — although even 
t he classics might have taught the writers of the time 
that poets were bom and not made. Moreover, although 
the genius of the age W'as essentially critical, the judg- 
ments pronounced in the name of criticism, and the 
rules Idid down, were in many' instances strangely one- 
sided and inconclusive. 
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The results of all this may be briefly stated. English 
literature during the age of Dryden and of Pope ivas 
dominated by classical or pseudo-classical standards. 
The writers of the time chose occasional or matter-of- 
fact subjects. Dryden, for example, wrote poems on 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, on the return of the King 
to the throne, on the great events of the year 1666 — 
the War with Holland, the Great Fire of London. Both 
Dryden and Pope composed satires on the politics and 
poets of the day. Theological argument and critical 
and philosophical essays were cast in poetic form. Purely 
imaginative works such as Spenser’s Faerie Queene or 
Shakespeare’s Tempest were discredited • because they 
were considered extravagant and incorrect. For the 
most part, writers followed the advice of a French critic 
who urged poets to leave glittering rhapsodies to the 
Italians, and endeavor always to write with “good 
sense." In short the age of Dryden and of Pope was an 
age of prose rather than of poetry. England could boast 
of many keen, vigorous, masculine minds, possessed of 
a solid understanding, but few capable of seeing, feeling, 
and recording the everlasting poetry of things. 

In style, likewise, the writers of the time followed the 
rules laid down by the French and Latin critics. Their 
ideals were those of order and restraint in the use of 
words; they banished the warmer, more highly colored 
style for one more controlled and severe. Their aim 
was to be clear, precise, well-balanced, and moderate, 
and in this they may be said to have succeeded. They ‘ 
gave to English prose a style which, by its strength, 
simplicity, and directness, was admirably adapted for 
all ordinary everyday needs. And similarly by their 
handling of the heroic couplet ‘ they gave to English 
' The heroic couplet is a verse-scheme consisting of two rimed 
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l^oetry a form of expression which was lucid and con- 
cise; a medium skilfully adapted to description, argu- 
ment, or moral teaching, and a marvelous instrument 
for satire. So far, this new manner was a distinct gain 
to literature; but it was a gain that brought a great loss 
wth it, for this new style became so supreme that, for 
a time, it almost altogether replaced the old. The 
serious limitations of Dryden and his followers, their 
deficient sense of beauty, their lack of spiritual vision, 
are reflected in their style. When men exchanged the 
noble eloquence of Jeremy Taylor for the sensible pedes- 
trian gait of Drydoir, when they replaced the rich and 
complex harmonies of .Milton with the thinner melody 
and measured stroke of the rimed couplet, they were 
like men who should cease to cultivate the rose, because 
the potato is a useful article. 

JOHN DRYDEN 
(1631-1700) 

The changes in literature after the Restoration, in 
both its spirit and its style, are seen most perfectly 
in the work of John Dryden, a man of cold, logical 
intellect, and, in his own -province, one of the great 
masters of our English tongue. Few men have so per- 
fectly represented their age or so manifestly determined 
the course of literary history. From the Restoration 
to the end of the century, Dryden dominated English 
letters, “the greatest man of a little age;” and long 

iambic lines, rach containing ten syllables or five accents. For 
example, 

t "On her white breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore." 

— Pope, The Rape oj the Lock. 
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after his death the student of literature sees in both 
prose and poetry the impress of his powerful person- 
ality and literary skill. 

Dryden’s Life. — John Dryden was born at Aid- 
winkle, a small village in the northeastern part of 



John Dryden 

Northamptonshire, in 1631. He came of a highly 
respectable Puritan family, some of his relatives, both 
on his father’s and his mother’s side, being active sup- 
porters of the Parliamentary cause. He went to West- 
minster School, London, and in 1650 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Little is known of his life at school 
or college, but we find lum in after years sending his 
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^wo sons to Westminster that they might be under the 
instruction of his old master, and he speaks with grati- 
tude of the solid foundation of learning he obtained 
there. Dryden took his degree at Cambridge in 1654, 
and for three years thereafter continued his studies 
within the walls of the old college. 

The beginning of Dryden’s poetical career is prac- 
tically contemporaneous with the Restoration. In 1659, 
when bo was in his twenty-eighth year, he wrote his 
first important poem. Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromv'cU. This tribute to the great Puritan was fol- 
lowed a year later by the Astraa Redux, an effusive 
welcome to Charles II upon his “ happy restoration and 
return.” Dryden may have been honest in his sudden 
conversion; nevertheless, this poem, with its strain of 
absurd flattery, carries with it no conviction of sincerity. 

As a Dramatist. — If we are ignorant of the motives 
which led Dryden to change his political faith, the rea- 
sons which led to his next step are only too clear. In 
spite of his Puritan ancestry, he was entirely lacking 
in that uncompromising independence which was so 
conspicuous a trait of the Puritan character. Milton 
felt that the true poet was God’s prophet, bound to 
speak the truth delivered to him: but Dryden made 
writing a trade; he was quick to feel what the public 
wanted, and he showed no scruples in adapting his 
wares to the popular demand. After the Restoration, 
play- writing was the most lucrative branch of literature; 
and for about eighteen years (1663-1681) Dryden gave 
up nearly all his time and energy to writing plays, 
although he felt that in so doing he was sacrificing his 
higher success. He writes frankly: “I confess my chief 
cndoa\^ours are to delight the age in which I live. If 
the humour of this be for low comedy, small accidents 
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and raillery, I will force my genius to obey it, though 
with more reputation I could write in verse." 

Dryden went fo far in his efforts “to delight" liis 
ago that he produced some comedies whose license was 
marked even in that lax time. Yet, while he traded in 
vice, he kept a touch of the Puritan’s conscience. In 
one of the most beautiful of his poems, he cries out in a 
rare burst of genuine feeling: 

"O Bracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly pft of poesy!” 

And towards the close of bis life, lie confesses with manly 
frankness, “ I am sensible, as I ought to be, of the scan- 
dal I have given by my loose writings; and make what 
reparation I am able by this public acknowledgment.” 
There is much that is pathetic and even tragic in this 
late realization that through the best years of his life 
his mental powers had largelj- been misspent. Of all his 
plaj's, only one, he says, was “written for himself; " — 
All for Love — “the rest were given to the people.” 

One poem. Annus Mirabilis (1C07), broke this period 
of dramatic activity. It deals with two cvdnts of the 
wonderful year ICCG, the War with Holland, and the 
Great Fire of London. 

Satires and Other Works. — At fifty, Dryden had 
made but a slight impression as a poet: his reputation 
rested almost entirely on his plays. Yet at fifty he 
entered suddenly upon the most splendid period of his 
career with the publication of his great political satire, 
Absalom and Achitophel (1G81). Here Drj'dcn takes the 
biblical storj- of .Absalom’s revolt against David the 
King as an allegorj- to disclose to the nation the trai- 
torous intent and the evil character of Monmouth and 
Shaftesburj’, who were plotting against King Charles. 
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;1flor years of apprenticeship, Dryden had come to his 
own, and we feel at last those distinctive qualities in 
which he has been seldom approached and never excelled 
— the impetus of the rapid verse, the keen, discrimi- 
nating intellect, the epigrammatic brilliancy, and the 
tireless vigor that animates the whole. Other satiric 
mnstorpicces followed, among which Mac Flccknoc (1682) 
is perhaps the best known. In the Religio Laid, or 
Religion of a Layman (1682), and in the Hind and the 
Panther (1687), Dryden showed his e.\traordinary power 
of arguing in verse. The first is a declaration of faith 
in the teachings of the Church of England, the second a 
lengthy argument in behalf of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, Dryden having changed his religion after the 
accession of tlie Roman Catholic Iving, James II. The 
“ mill'.-white Hind” represents the Church of Rome, 
the Panther tlic Church of England, and the two oddly 
assorted beasts engage in a lengthy theological argu- 
ment. But, in spite of the absurdity of its scheme, the 
poem has great melody, charm, and intellectual power, 
and show.s us Dryden at his best. 

Later Years. — In 1680, when the Protestant sover- 
eigns, William and Mary, came to the throne, Dryden 
had many temptations to change his religion again, but 
this time he stood firm. This single act of constancy 
stands out in the midst of all the fluctuations of Dry- 
den’s career, and at no time of his life is ho so worthy 
of our respect as in the years that followed. He toiled 
manfully for his support; he wrote plays, translated 
I'crgil and other classic poets, modernized Chaucer, and 
told some stories from Boccaccio in charming verse. 
Re toilpd, — as he tells us a few years before his death, 
— "struggling with want, oppre.sscd with sickness,” 
and "curbed” in his genius, yet steady to “his prin- 
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ciples” and not “dispirited -ndth” his afflictions. He 
died in 1700, and was buried at the feet of Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dryden’s Work in Prose and Verse. — ^In his strength 
and in his weakness Dryden is the representative of 
his time. His poetry is professional rather than per- 
sonal, and occasional rather than spontaneous. Much 
of it, written in imitation of the manner of Vergil or of 
Horace, seems to be made from books and not from the 
intensity of his own feeling or from the depth of his 
experience. His lines do not carry to the heart, as do 
those of Milton, or Burns, or Wordsworth. He writes, 
not out of the fullness of profound emotion, as all the 
greatest poets have done, but in the strength of a clear, 
fertile, and active intellect. He is the greatest satirist 
in the range of English poetry. His verse has clearness, 
ease, and a vigor which at times is almost brutal; he can 
be smooth and swift, majestic and sonorous. But in read- 
ing Dryden we feel the spiritual limitations of his time; 
everything seems material and earthly, with no redeem- 
ing touch of the divine. He shows little love of Nature, 
little sense of beauty, little real religion; tenderness, 
pathos, compassion, and a sense of the “mystery of 
things ” are almost entirely absent from his works. 
We admire his orderly mind, its perspicacity and bal- 
ance; and his work may be called great literature, but 
hardly great poetry. 

Dryden’s prose is nearly if not quite as important as 
his verse. His great merit as a prose-writer was that 
he introduced a plainer style of writing, better adapted 
to the daily needs of our modem world than the more 
eloquent, poetical, and involved manner of some of his 
predecessors. Before this time, prose had been written 
for the learned first, and only incidentally for the people. 
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Muoli of it had been heavy with long Latin words, and 
with l(>ngthy and tortuous periods, but Drydcn chose 
more simple words and wrote shorter and clearer sen- 
tences. Englisli jjrose thus gained something of the 
freedom of good talk, as Lowell remarked, and was 
prepared for the needs of the general reader. Dryden 
was great also as a literary critic. In a number of let- 
ters, essays, and prefaces he discussed the rules of poetry, 
and with a large grasp of critical principles developed 
a broad and scholarly criticism in an age that was con- 
stantly narrowing its intellectual sympathies. 

The'^c eminent qualities gave Dryden a supreme place 
in the contemporary world of letters and, together with 
his personality, made him the central figure in liter- 
ary London. Amiable, mode.st, generous, learned, he 
attracted to him some of the best ininds of the day. 
Tradition pictures him as sitting in his own great arm- 
chair in the sunny bow-window’ of Will’s Coffee House, 
a red-faced, portly, gr;«.y-haircd old man — “G'orious 
John” — the literary law-giver of the young nits and 
ri.sing authors, who loved to gather around him and 
listen to his stories of the past. His death marks the 
end of the century and, in a sense, the end of a literary 
period, but the tradition of. his greatness was handed 
on to the writers of the next century, and Dryden became 
to Pope and the men of his day a literary model and 
authority in subject-matter and in form. 

Other Writers of the Restoration. — Besides Dryden 
there were many other writers in the period of the Rcsto- 
'•ation distinguished for their dramas or for prose W'orks 
on philosophical or scientific themes. Thomas Otway 
(10r)I-^G8.5) and NATitANinn Lee (16.53-1091) wrote 
scvcnil important tragedies; and William Wychekley 
(lG‘10-1715), William Congheve (1670-1729), John 
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VANniiUGH (lCGO-1720), and Gkougj; Farquiiak (1G78- 
170S) were famous for tlioir witty tliou^h frequently 
immoral comedies. John Locki; (1032-1701) developed 
a philosophy in which rea-son, experience, ancl observa- 
tion were considered (he .sure.'-t Riiide.s to (ruth, and 
which di.scredited or denied the existence of any innate 
idea.s of God or of morality. And Slit I.saac Nhwto.v 
( lG-12-1727) eontrihutetl to the development of science 
hy his profound .studies in mathematics and pinnies. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

CiiAnir.R II, ‘‘Tlie Merry Monarch” IGOO-lCS.'i 

Joins- Diitoe!; ... lCril-1700 

His literary nctinty nixiut lO.Itt-lTOO 

AMom and AchlophtI, Part I, the first of Iiis ratircs . , . ICSl 
Other <Iramati‘t«: I-'AiiquiiAti, Wvciir.nuiv, CoNOiinvi:, etc, 

Tlie Great Phaiaie . ’ 1005 

The Grftit Mrc of Iximion ICOC 

Mir.Tos’s t'ariidirc Ixirl, Paradine Htgmnrd, and Snmfrm * 
/tponidct ... 1007-1071 

Joins Biinvas’b I’tlgnm't I’rojrfsa 1073 

James II ... ^0S.V10S!) 

Revolution of IGS,S; Declaration of Righta 1CS9 

RciKn of tViLUAM AND Maiit (House of Oranpe) lOSO-1702 

Jons I/)CKr,’R Knny on (he lixtmnn Undrrttnnding 1090 

Aholition of tlie Cen.'orship of the Prcs.s . . 1095 

jEnCMV ConuEii’s Short I’lnc <■/ (hr Immorality and 1‘rofanr- ■ ' 

ness of the Stayr . .... 109S 

rOXTEMPORARY WRITERS IN FRANCE 

Da Font.ainc. Fohlrs 1CG3 

Tlie dramatist.s .Moherc and Racine. 

Boiicau, Art oj I’vilry 


1074 



CHAPTER II 


THE AGE OF POPE 
(About 1700-1750) 

"In tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 

Or nliile the patch was tvoni.’’ 

— Tcnntbon, The Talking Oak. 

Wt, have seen in the preceding chapter how English 
literature with the gradual weakening of the splendid 
creative energy that marked the age of Elizabeth became, 
in the hands of Drydcn and his contemporaries, less 
national, less imaginative, and less truly poetic. Thou^li 
great in his command of the English language and in 
his power of versification, Dryden had ncithci' the 
broad humanity and tlaring original[t;r'of- Shakespeare, 
nor the majesty and profound si nccrit v~bf~Milton- In 
a worldly and prosaic age, he had written for the Court 
rather than for the natiotvand-hatl-dcliberatcly chosen 
for poetic treatment subjects that were more fit for 
prose. 

The Ago of Queen Anne, or the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, continued very largely the poetic tradi- 
tions of the Restoration. Dryden, ns we have seen, like 
Ben Jonson before him, had, by reason of his personal 
influence and by the brilliancy of his talk, wielded a 
wide-spread influence on his contemporaries. As the 
literarjc dictator of his age, he had sot the standards of 
taste and of correct writing, and these proved to be so 
233 
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in iiarmon5’ ■with the spirit of the time that for fifty 
years after his death they prevailed with even greater 
strength as the standards of his successors. The age 
of Pope, like that of Dryden, was an age of prose. Com- 
mon sense, reason, conformity with the cla-ssic rules of 
composition, continued to prevail over imagination, 
pns.sion, and independence in thought and style. On 
the theory that they' could be made poetical by the 
outward adornments of rime and rhythm, the most 
commonplace and prosaic subjects were treated in ver.se. 
One poet discussed the raising of sheep, the treatment 
of their diseases, and the details of the manufacture of 
woolens; another the Arl of Preserving Health', while 
another set forth the advantages of fresh air and exer- 
cise. And in this way the distinction between poetry 
and prose was too often lost. Even the greatest poet 
of the time confined himself almost entirely to satiric, 
moral, and didactic themes. Pope writes per.sonal and 
political satires, critical and philosophical essays, and 
lengthy epistles in verse. He and his school seem to 
have , believed that poetic excellence consists not in 
genuine and sincere poetic feeling and imagery, but in 
smooth versification, in elegance and propriety of lan- 
guage, and in the terse, pointed, and brilliant expression 
of thought, — thought that they had taken usually at 
second hand. It was an ago when less value was placed 
upon original matter than upon finished style; when 
poets were contented to write 

"What oft was thought, but ne’er bo well express’d.” 

As the result of this care for style, a manner of verse 
was elaborated which reflects with striking exactness 
the merits and the limitations of its careful builders. 
It is generally clear, fluent, and fle.xibic, often clever, 
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often epigrammatic; it can express a trite thought, or . 
moral precept, in n neat and easily reraembered couplet; 
it can describe a game of cards, or a muddy London 
street after a shower, with vividness and accuracy. 
But we feel that there is something about it which is 
formal, mcclianical, artificial; that it does not speak for 
humanity, but for the literary and social London of 
Queen Anne; th.at it moves on the easy level of the 
worldly and the conventional, incapable of compre- 
hending the tragic depths of man’s anguish, or the 
height.'; to which, at rare moments, his spirit can ascend. 

The Literature of the Town. — Literature in the age 
of Pope w.a.';, in every .sense, a literature of the town; 
born in the town, written mainly for the town, and 
often portr.aying the life of the town to the minutest 
detail. The Jjondon of Pope is even more wonderfully 
alive to us through literature than the London of Shakes- 
liearo. We can see its ill-paved streets with their nar- 
row sidewalks and their running gutters; we kn'>w Grub 
Street, where obscure authors fought with debts and 
starvation; the old Fleet prison; the gay boating parties 
on the Thames; the pleasure-gardens where society 
drank and flirted, listened to the music, and exclaimed 
at the fireworks. All that restless, gay, animated life 
is still before us; the beauty in her sedan chair, the beau 
with his lace ruffles and his Honing wig; and wo can 
imagine the courtly presentation of the snufl-box, or 
the flutter of the fan. 

But this brilliant surface was but a thin veneer, and 
beneath it life was vulgar, vicious, and cruel. The age 
which prided itself on its polish and politeness indulged 
in bpll-baiting and cock-fights; its young aristocrats, 
wandering in drunken frolics through the ill-lighted 
London streets, habitually committed the most shocking 
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outrages on inoffending passengers. Drunkenness, 
says a high authorit3S “became for the first time a 
national vice.” It was confined to no class of society, and 
there is hardly an author of the so-called Augustan Age 
who was entirely free from it. The underljing brutality 
and coarseness of the age in thought and action 
stain the pages of its literature; its misanthropy, its 
pettj" spites and literary rivalries, break out in slan- 
derous abuse, and bitter, mirthless satires. On every 
side are indications of a low moral tone. At the begin- 
ning of the centurj' the Church was lifeless and worldlj', 
and its great places were intrigued for and sought after 
as political spoil. Public life was debased, and bribery 
was regarded as a regular feature in the conduct of 
government. Many of the greatest men of the time, 
disgusted with the mercenary spirit and low aims which 
surrounded them, lost confidence in human virtue, and 
expressed — sometimes with terrible power — their cyn- 
ical contempt for man, and their hatred of his petty 
world. Yet even at this time the higher and nobler 
elements’ of the English character were struggling to 
reassert themselves, and long before the death of Pope 
the spiritual redemption of England had begun. 
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AI^EXANDER POPE 
(168&-1744) 

"He IDrj’denl died, nevertheless, in a good old age, possessed 
of the Kingdom of Wit, and was succeeded by King Alexander, 
Eumamed Pope. 

“This prince enjoyed the erown many years, and is thought to 
have stretched the prerog.ativc much farther than his predecessor.” 

— Jj'iELniNG, The Corent Garden Journal, No. 23. 

“As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of roan, as God made him, 
dealing with great passions and innate motives, so truly is Pope 
the poet of society, the dcUneator of mannere, the exposer of those 
motivc.s which may be called acquired , — ” 

— Lowell, Pope. 

Pope was beyond all question the poet who repre- 
- sented most truly the brilliant, narrow, and self-centered 
life of the London of Queen Anne. There were other 
men possessed of keener intellect and more penetrating 
vision, who were above the petty bickerings of the time, 
and who saw through its shallow' optimism; but Pope, 
by reason of his scintillating W'it, his bitter, satirical 
attacks upon bis enemies, his brilliant, pointed expres- 
sion, and his contentment with the commonplaces of 
thought, is most truly the child of his age. 

In many ways Pope’s stoi^’ is both painful and pitia- 
ablo. He himself spoke of his life as “a long disease” 
and he spoke truly. His delicacy of constitution, his 
nervous sensibility, affected his whole life and character; 
and we cannot help feeling the narrow-ness, bitterness, 
and irritability of the invalid in his work. Yet there 
was lodged in his w'eak and deformed body a spirit of 
indomitable persistence and courage. A nervous inva- 
lid, sm^ill, fragile, misshapen; bis thin face, drawn 
as if W'ith pain, was yet alive with an eager intellect, 
and lit with the large, brilliant eyes of the poet. And in 
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a brutal time that spared neither the weak nor the unfor- 
tunate, he won and kept the headship of British letters. 

His Life. — ^exander Pope was born in London in 
1688. His family were Roman Catholics, and in the 
years immediately following the deposition of James II 
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the feeling against persons of that faith was very strong. 
Almost from the first, therefore, Pope’s religion set him 
apart, and stood in the way of his worldly advancement. 
Included on account of his religion among a “hated 
minority,” he grew up entirely outside of the regular 
educational system of his country, and separated from 
the youth of his owm age, who would have been his 
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iiatiiral companions!) His education was accordingly 
desultory and superficial. (He had some instruction 
from a priest, and he studied for a short time at 
a Roman Catholic seminary near Winchester. The 
better part of his education he gained for hims^. A 
lonely and precocious child, he found his resource and 
delight in boolcs, and especially in poetry. He read, 
according to his own account, without any design but 
that of pleasing himself, “like a boy gathering flowers 
in the fields just ns they fell in his way.” ^tin, Greek, 
and French he for the most part taught himself. At 
eight years of age, he read a^Jyanslation of Homer, 
“the great edition with picturc^^nd also one of Ovid. 
He read voraciously many of the English and foreign 
poet.s, and began early to make verses. Indeed from 
ins first years it had been his ambition to write. (As a 
boy of twelve be had seen the great Dryden at Will’s 
Coffee-house; and at the same age he had composed 
an epic poem. His father would set him to writing 
verses, we are told, and then criticize them severely if 
they failed to come up to his standard. But this 
constant application soon broke the boy’s^ health, and 
" ruined his constitution.” (^s father took a house at 
Binficld, a village near Windsor Forest. In this beauti- 
ful retreat, then much wilder and more thickly wooded 
than at present, the greater part of Pope’s youth was 
spent. There the lad of sixteen rode horseback in the 
forest and discussed the classics with Sir William Trum- 
bull, a man past sixty and a former Secretary of State. 
By hard and careful study and by incessant practice. 
Pope was making himself master of his art, and by his 
precocious talents was winning the attention and friend- 
ship of some of the most distinguished m'e^ 

The Pastorals. — Pope’s first literary venture was the 
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publication of the Pastorals (1709), a series of poems 
treating of shepherd life and the four seasons, largely 
in imitation of Theocritus and Vergil, The poems are 
noteworthy for the smooth and even flow of the verse, 
but not for originality of treatment, or for any real 
understanding of pastoral life. Although the scenes are 
laid in England, they are not drawn true to English 
landscape or English character. Cla.ssic names are 
used, heathen gods and goddesses arc domesticated in 
England, and Apollo is to be gladdened by the sacrifice 
of a “milk-white bull” near the banks of the Thames. 
The poems are artificial because the poet had in mind 
only the rules of the critics and the models of the ancients, 
and not the actual life of real shepherds, its rustic labors 
and pleasures, or any of its simple tenderness. Pope 
was here breaking his own admirable rule, “to know 
thoroughly what one writes about, and” not be 
affected.” But w'e must remember that these poems 
were written when Pope was but sixteen years old, and 
that they were little more than poetical exercises. 

Essay on Criticism. — Pope’s next publication, An 
E ssay on Criticism (1711V took London by storm. It is 
a diriflpfic pnem in wh i ch many of the esta blished rules 
STcomposition are set forth in-a-tetsaimd ^clevcr fashion. 
To ffS’its thoughts seem trite, its subject unsuitable for 
poetic treatment, but to the men of the early eighteenth 
century it seemed to be the final word on literary 
criticism, and its form to be perfectly fitting. JIo us 
the_Essay on is int eresting c hiEflv_l)eeause 

i t is quotable-— All through it we find couplets in 
which an idea, often commonplace enough, is packed 
into a form so terse, striking, and remarkable, that it 
has become firmly embedded in our ordinary thought 
and speech. Through his power to translate a current 
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thought into an almost proverbial form. Pope has 
probably enriched the language with more phrases than 
any other writer save Shakespeare: 

" A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

“ For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

Such quotable bits as these are used by thousands who 
arc entirely ignorant of their source. 

The Rape of the Lock. — In 1712 Pope published the 
first version of The Rayc o/^/ig^fcrofcnrpg gmwEich in its 
finished forni De Quincev^Doke-of-as -"the~most exo uis’- 
ite monument of-^te^iirayfuT fancy thai universal liter- 
ature offers.” It is a delicate, graceful satire, original 
and nitty, of the idle, pleasure-seeking life of the beaux 
and belles of the time; and by its ingenious fancies and 
poetic invention it entitles Pope to a high place in one 
province of the poet’s art. The Rape of the Lock intro- 
duces us to a little w’orld of frivolity and fashion, busy 
with its pleasures, its dressing, flirting, and card-playing, 
in the old London of Queen Anne. In those days, 
fashion, wit, literature, ari'd politics met in London. 
There — men thought — was the life of England; out- 
side lay a vague region, little thought of and seldom 
visited; a dull place with stupid squires, and muddy 
roads, where every one was behind the times. The 
town was supreme; and Pope, the poet of the town, 
represented its supremacy. 

The Rape of the Lock literally grew out of that arti- 
ficial society which it depicts and satirizes, for it was 
suggested by an actual occurrence in the fashionable 
world. Lord Petre, a young nobleman of twenty, pos,- 
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sesscd liimself of n lock of liair belonging fo a famous 
bcavity of the day, Mistress Arabella Eermor. The 
result was a serious misunderstanding, and Pope was 
asked to write a poem that sliould put the whole incident 
in an absurd light and restore good-humor. I’opc acted 
on tlio suggestion and produced the most perfect mock- 
heroic poem in the literature of England, if ‘hot mthc 
litwnturc of the world. 

The Rape of the Lock is the story of a day in the life 
of a Ijondon beauty. \Vc see Belinda lu.\uriou.sly .slum- 
bering on till noon, when her lajMlog Shock awakens 
her. We arc present at her toilet, and watch the prog- 
ress of “the sacred rites of pride." We .see her nith a 
gay p.arty on its way up the Thames fo Hampton Court, 
smiling imparti.ally upon the " wcll-drc.s.sed youths” 
that crowd about her, the verj- type of liveliness, tact, 
and coquetry. We follow the party,^lhrough the game 
of ombre, and the cofTcc, until we reach the tragic catas- 
trophe of the .severed curl. Where can we find so light, 
so poetical, a treatment of things which we think of 
as trivial or ordin.arj'? Here is the epic of the frivolous:' 
true to Pope’s world, but true also with a little change 
of dre,s.s and .scene to the world of the pleasure-seeker 
in Babylon, Rome, or Ken' York. Pope suggests to 
us the vanity and shallowness of this life; and, by ecle- 
br.ating its inanities with the lofty dignity of the Homeric 
epic, he insensibly leads us to mc.asurc this petty world 
by the large standards of the heroic age. 

Translations and Commentaries. — For ten or twelve 
years after the publication of The Rape of the Lock, 
Pope was chiefly engaged in the work of editing and 
translating, although it had been his desire to write an 
epic poem. Pope’s father was old, and the fnmil3' for- 
•^unes were not prospering; so the poet turned from 
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original work to the more profitable task of translation. 
He began with Homer’s Iliad, and, in spite of a frail 
constitution and a very imperfect knowledge of Greek, 
succeeded in translating with credit not only the Iliad 
but the Odyssey. In 1725 appeared his edition of the 
works of Shakespeare, which, though far from showing 
a sympathetic or true understanding of the great Eliza- 
bethan, is evidence that even the narrow and artificial 
age of Queen Anno found in Shakespeare an art and 
wisdom worthy of this tribute from its greatest poet. 

Twickenham. — Pope made altogether about £900 by 
his transl.ations of Homer, a very large sum for those 
days. Part of this he determined to invest in a house 
and grounds at Tnickenham, on the bank of the Thames, 
about twelve miles above London. There were woods 
there and a lawn sloping to the river; and the poet 
delighted to adorn and cultivate his grounds, and to 
dross Nature “ to advantage.” He built a tunnel under 
fhe public road that ran through his place and called 
it his " grotto.” On the walls and roof of this “ grotto ” 
were stuck shells, “pieces of looking-glass,” bits of spar, 
and fragments of ores and Lava. He had also a temple 
“wholly composed of 'shells in the rustic manner.” In 
this famous retreat at Tnnckcnham, where nature was 
polished by art, and incrusted with glittering ornaments, 
this poet of the artificial held his Court. Here came 
John Gay, the poet, and the great and terrible Dean 
Swift ; here, Pope tells us, the brilliant Lord Bolingbroke, 
“nobl}'- pensive,” meditated in his “Egerian grot.” 

The Dunciad. — At thirty-seven, then. Pope had made 
his fortune and his reputation, and he w'as in a position 
to write what he pleased. Unfortunatelj', however, one 
of the first uses he made of his liberty was in many 
respects an unworthy and an und'gnified one — the 
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■RTiting of the Dunciaii, or Epic of the Dunces. TJic 
lifcrarj’ London of Pope’.s day, notwithstanding tlio 
great names it lias liandcd down to us, wa.s for tlie most 
Iiart a provincial and self-ccntcrcd community Tlic 
age was one of hitter quarrels and violent partisanship. 
Stinging personal invective and abuse were aimed not 
only at a man’s opinions, but at his appearance, liis 
morals, and even at the members of his family. It was 
an age in which poetry was often degraded to the ser- 
vice of private malice and revenge, and became the hand- 
maid of petty factional disputes. Pope, in this rc.spect, 
was not above his time; he was rather one of the 
greatest ofTenders. Ilis success had c.xcitcd the envy 
of less fortunate authors; his di.spo.sition, and in 
part his religion, had made him many enemies; while 
lie, on his .side, with his in.satiable vanity and his liigh- 
strung organization, was ctisily touched to passionate 
resentment. ^ the Dunciad, Pope sought to dc.stroy 
his enemies by a single blew, to crush the small worms 
and caterpillars of Grub Street, and to discredit all 
pretenders t/rthe throne of wit, which King Pope him- 
self occupied J The plan of the Dunciad bears some 
resemblance to Drj'den’s Mac Fkeknoe, but where Dry- 
den regards his victim with an air of assured superiority 
and amused unconcern, Pope shrieks out his unsavory 
abuse as one who engages in a street fight on equal 
terms. He pitilessly uncovers the misery of the obscure 
litcrarj' hack, starving in his garret; “he revels,” says 
Thackeray" in base descriptions of poor men’s want.” 
In short,(^ feel that Pope’s satire is prompted by per- 
sonal hatred rather than by any large-spirited abhor- 
rence of public wronS. As Dr. Johnson very sensibly 
observes; "Whom md it concern to know that one 
scribbler or another was a dunce?” 
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The Essay on Man. — The closing period of Pope’s 
literary career contains some of his most fished and 
most brilliant work. Especially famous is ^he Essay 
nn Man, a philosophical poem dealing with man’s place 
in the universe, his mental powers, and the conditions 
of his happinKs^ The poem is valuable, not for its 
philosophical argument, — which is very imperfect, and 
only partly understood by the author himself, — but 
for its apt sayings, its compact and memorable bits of 
trite morality. Pope was never a profound, consistent, 
or original thinker, but ho h.ad something which may 
fairly be called wisdom, — the wisdom of a close, if 
superficial, observer of life and manners, as he knew 
them in the club, the drawing-room, and the street. 

The chief work of Pope’s last years was the addition 
of a fourth book to the Dxmeiad, wliich is justly cele- 
brated for its magnificent close. His feeble frame was 
shaken by illness and the end was at hand. He died 
quietly at his villa in 1734, and was buried in the Avick- 
enham church near the monument he had erected to 
his parents. 

Pope the Spokesman of His Time. — It is almost 
impossible for readers and critics of this generation to 
be fair to Pope, cither as a poet or as a man. To most 
of us he is the spokesman of a dead time, separated from 
ours by the most fundamental differences in its ideals 
of literature and of life. So absolutely is he bound up 
with that time that we must try to enter it in imagina- 
tion if we would understand and sympathize with its 
lyjiical poet. He set its world of fashion before us in 
Rape of Ihc Lock, he unveiled the jealousy and 
wretcfiedness of its literary class in the Dunciad, he 
made himself the mouthpiece of one of its lending phil- 
osophers in the Essay on He illustrates its desire 
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for perfection of style, its cynical disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of virtue in man or -woman. His -world -wa-s 
narrow and ignoble; but, such as it was, he interpreted 
it -with the minuteness and truth of a great artist. 

His Character. — When we turn from Pope’s writings 
to the man himself, we hesitate between contempt and 
pity. He was greedy for praise, inordinately vain, and 
painfully sensitive to criticism; when his self-love was 
wounded he retaliated with petty malice, rare even in 
the history of genius. He resorted to equivocations, or 
direct falsehood, to advance his reputation; he delighted 
in underhand methods and small intrigues, so that, in 
the famous phrase, “he hardly drank tea -without a 
stratagem.” Yet he was neither cold-hearted nor 
selfish; ho loved his parents and tended them with a 
touching and beautiful devotion. He had a brave, 
independent spirit; he fought, an invalid, against the 
world; a cripple, but with the heart of a soldier. There 
is mueh in his life that cannot be tolerated or defended, 
but there is also something to admire 

Authorship in the Age of Pope and the Rise of 
THE New Phose 

One of the important features of the literary his- 
tory of England, during the latter seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, is the change which took 
place in the position of the man of letters. Before 
this time it had been almost impossible to make 
a living by writing, unless one wote for the stage. 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and nearly all of 
the -writers who supported themselves entirely by the 
pen, were dramatists, while those who -were not drama- 
tists were not entirely dependent on -n-hat they earned 
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by tlicir literary work. Thus Hooker was a clergyman, 
Sir Thomas Browne a physician, Isaak AValton a linen- 
draper; while AVyatt and Surrey, Sidney and Raleigh, 
represent the large class of courtiers and gentlemen to 
whom literature was not a profession but an occasional 
pursuit. Even in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, Dryden felt himself forced to write plays for 
a livelihood, although convineed that his talents lay 
in another direction. The explanation of this is very 
simple; writing did not pay as a profession, because 
many crowded to the theaters who would not or could 
not read a book. 

Effect on Authorship of the Revolution of 1688. — 
Toward the end of the seventeenth centurj', however, 
these conditions began to change; it became possible 
for a writer to make a career for himself through liter- 
ature, without being compelled to write for the stage. 
This was due princip.ally to the fact that the govern- 
ment, finding literature useful in guiding or f..<rming 
public opinion, employed authors to write in its service, 
and rewarded them with a pension, an embassy, or some 
public office. This practice may have been partly due 
to the c.xnmplc of Dryden, who had shown by his 
political satires and by his timely advocacy of the Roman 
Church how strong an influence literature could e.xert 
on the public mind; but it was largely brought about 
by the political condition of affairs after the Revolution 
of 1088. In that year, James II, the brother of Charles 
II, and the last of the Stuart Kings, was forced to abdi- 
cate, and AVilliam and Mary, respectively the nephew 
and daughter of James, were bj' act of Parliament made 
joint sovereigns of England. One of the most impor- 
tant results of this ■was a great increase in the power of 
Parliament. These sovereigns and their successors did 
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not rule by a “ Divine Right,” as the Stuarts had claimed 
to do, but by the -will and authority of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances the power of the Crown and 
the importance of the Court declined, and the control 
of affairs passed more and more into the hands of the 
great political leaders and their followers, especially in 
the House of Commons. As the position of these leaders 
was in turn dependent on the support of the people, 
there was naturally an eager contest between the two 
great political parties. Whig and Tor}"^, for the sanction 
of public opinion. Each side realized that capable 
writers could do much to win the public to its support. 
Such a state of things could not but bring about a great 
change in the author's position. Men of letters began 
to share in the work of the government; they were 
brought into frequent contact "with the governing 
class; and the successful writer, treated as an equal 
by great nobles and leading statesmen, obtained a 
comfortable income through official patronage. Among 
many authors rewarded by the government at this time 
were the great prose satirist Jonathan Sndft, who was 
made Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin; and 
Joseph Addison, who rose to the high post of Secretary 
of State. 

Growth of the Reading Public. — But while literature 
was thus largely dependent upon political patronage, 
or the favor of some distinguished patron to whom the 
struggling author dedicated his book, the increase in 
the reading-class was already preparing the way for 
a yet greater and more lasting change. Ever since 
the Restoration the wealth of the nation had steadily 
increased. Trade with the Colonies grew rapidly; and, 
as the commercial class became wealthier, it gained in 
social and political importance. Dr. Johnson declared 
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that “ an English merchant was a new species of gentle- 
man.” Formerly there had been very few readers out- 
side of the aristocratic or scholarly circles, but now, as 
the commercial class increased in wealth and conse- 
quence, and as they grew to realize their power in the 
state, the number of those who bought and read books 
increased also. While in Dryden’s time the appeal of 
literature had been chiefly to the Court, that is, to the 
King and nobles, in Pope’s and Addison’s day it was 
directed principally to the more democratic society of 
club and coffee-house, to the class commonly known as 
the “Town.” 

The Freedom of the Press. Coffee-Houses. — Other 
influences besides the spread of education were slowly 
and silently adding to the great army of readers. The 
establishment of the freedom of the press, in 1695, — 
which Milton had pleaded for so eloquently, — opened 
the way to a fuller and freer discussion of public ques- 
tions, and led to the founding of several newspapers and 
periodicals, read by many who never opened larger and 
more formidable works. London was the natural center 
of this intellectual activity; and in London the coffee- 
houses, the meeting-places of statesmen, wits, merchants, 
and fashionable idlers, did much to quicken and enlarge 
the mental life of the tonm. The first coffee-house in 
England had been started about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and by Queen Anne’s time, coffee- 
houses had become an established and important fea- 
ture of London life. One writer estimated that in 1708 
there were nearly three thousand of these coffee-houses 
in London alone. The coffee-house resembled the mod- 
ern club; but it was less expensive, less exclusive, and 
less luxurious. There the Londoner gossiped vdth his 
friends, read and wrote his letters, and enjoyed hSa 
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coficc and his pipe. Tlic most famous of thc.so coflec- 
houscs were Will’s, devoted to literature and poetry; 
the Grecian, devoted to learning; St. James’s, the center 
of political news and discussions; and Buttons’, where 
.\ddison dined and spent five or six hours a day. Each 
had its circle of wits and great men; and each its chief 
oracle, who, by reason of his superior learning and bril- 
liant talk, ruled it over the others. Wo can imagine the 
effect of the incessant discussions, daily, almost hourly, 
carried on in these thousands of places of public resort. 
In these coffee-houses, writes a foreign observer, “you have 
all manner of news; you hove a good Fire, which you may 
sit by as long as you plca.se; you have a Dish of Coffee, 
you meet your friends for the Transaction of Business, 
and all for a penny, if you don’t care to spend more.” 

The Rise of the New Prose. — All these conditions, 
political, commercial, or social, favored the rise of a 
new kind of prose literature, and tended to give prose 
a wider influence. Drydcn and several other writers 
of the preceding century had simplified prose style, 
aiming to make it clear, direct, and forceful, rather 
than rhetorical or pedantically learned. This easier 
prose continued in favor during the first part of the eight- 
eenth century, and in the hands of Steele and Addison 
received a more elegant and classic finish. Periodicals 
were started, containing brief essays, sketches, and some- 
times stories; and these pleased the taste ofjdic town. 
Sometimes these essays pictured some aspect of the life 
of the day; sometimes they caught the floating talk of 
the clubs and coffee-houses, and gave it a witty, brief, 
and graceful literary form. In the hands of Steele and 
Addison, this new prose became a great social and edu- 
cational force; and in those of Defoe and Snift, a power- 
ful influence in politics. 
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SIR RICHARD STEELE 
(1C72-I729) 

"If Stccle IB not our friend, he is nothing. He is by no means 
the most brilliant of wits nor the deepest of thinkers; but he is 
our friend : we love him as ehildren love their love with an A, be- 
ciiuso he is amiable.” 

— Tdackerat. 

Thackeray spoke truly when he called Steele “our 
friend.” With Goldsmith, he is one of the most lovable 
of English authors. He had his weaknesses, although 
they have been greatly exaggerated; but they were the 
faults of a warm-hearted, heedless nature, essentially 
high-minded and noble, and full of a sincere humility 
of spirit. It is easy to love Steele, but men are just 
beginning to see more clearly how great a work this 
man did for England, careless and easy-going as he 
seems, and to know that.there is something in him that 
not only n-ins our love, but commands our respect and 
admiration. 

Steele’s Life. — Richard Steele, or “ Dick ” Steele, 
as his friends called him, was born in Dublin in 1672, 
the year of the birth of Addison, the great writer whose 
name was to be so closely associated with his own. 
When he was very young he was left an orphan, and was 
cared for by an uncle, who secured his admission to the 
Charterhouse School in London. In one of his essays 
Steele tolls of the impression his father’s death made 
upon his childish mind. He was then too young to 
rc.^lize what had happened, but some vague “instinct 
of sorrpw” reached him through his mother’s grief; 
this, he writes, “ seized my very soul and has made 
pity the weakness of my heart ever since.” 
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From the Charterhouse, where he began his long 
friendship with Addison, Steele went to Oxford; but he 
left, before talcing liis degree, to enlist in the IIor.--e 
Guards. By 1700 he was Cajrtain Steele, he had 
published vcr.ses, and had made the acquaintance of 
some of the wits of the town. The life was full of 
temptations, e.specially for a young officer of an improv- 
ident and emotional disposition and high spirits, and 
tbo'^c temptations Steele did not always succe.‘-'=fully 
resist. His life in truth was far better than that of 
many of the men about him; and, unlike many others, 
he was quick to repent of a fault, and ready to confess 
it with a singular frankness. So, he tells us, " he writ 
for his ou-n private use, a little book called the Chris- 
tian Hero, with a design principally to fi.x upon his own 
Mind a strong Impression of Virtue and Religion, in 
opposition to a stronger Propensity towards unwarrant- 
able Pleasures.” Steele next WTotc several comcdic.s, 
in which he set himself to purify the thoughts ancl 
correct the vulgarity and wickedness of his age. Steele's 
lifelong purpose was to separate wit from immorality, 
and to show that it i.s possible to be decent 
without being dull. Since the accession of William 
and Mary, the better side of the English nature had 
been fighting against the moral corruption which had 
disfigured society after the Restoration: associations 
had been formed for the Reformation of Manners, and 
Jeremy Collier had filed a sweeping indictment against 
the stage. But now' vice and folly were to be arresied 
by two writers whose weapons were to prove more effec- 
tive than the angriest invective, wTiters whose playful 
humor could make frivolity ridiculous, whose kindly 
satire provoked no resentment, and insensibly enlisted 
the reader's sympathies on the side of virtue. 
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•' Periodicals. The Tatler. — In 1709 Steele began the 
publication of a periodical which he called the Tatler, 
an event which marks the beginning of a new era in 
English prose. Before this time there had been a num- 
ber of papers and periodicals in England, but Steele’s 
was the first to gain a wide-spread influence. The paper 
consisted of but one folio sheet, nuth double columns; 
and was sold for a penny. It was published three 
times a week, on Tuesdays, Thursdaj's, and Saturdays, 
the days when the mail left London for the country. 
It aimed not so much to print the news as to entertain, 
by its familiar style and its broad human spirit, the 
masses of English men and women, in town and coun- 
try, who would not read more learned books; and while 
entertaining them, to lead them to a more worthy life 
morally and mentally. Under the pen-name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, and in the character of an elderly, good- 
humored, and fastidious gentleman, Steele set himself 
up as the chief authority, in the town on proper behavior 
and dress. He criticized and condemned, always in a 
quiet and gentlemanly way, the extremes of fashion, — 
such ns the wearing of “blue and red stockings in 
mourning,” the fopperies of ‘‘smart fellows” about 
tou-n, the vices of gaming, jthe absurdity of duels, and 
of the code of honor that made them possible. ‘‘If a 
fine lady thinks fit to giggle at church,” he wrote, ‘‘or 
a great beau come in drunk to a play, either shall be 
sure to hear of it in my ensuing paper.” He gave his 
readers the latest topics ‘‘of gallantry, pleasure, and 
/.■■intertainment,” talked of at White’s Chocolate-house; 
Vhe discussions at Will’s Coffee-house of poetry and of 
I the latest play; and the ‘‘foreign and domestic nows,” 
from St. James’s. He promises them that “when a 
Toast or Wit is first pronounced such ” by the towm, they 
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shall have the first advice of the fact. With ready 
liumor Iio describes sucli typical cliaractens as the Pretty 
Fellow, the A'ery Pretty Fellow, the Kako, and the 
Coquette; and throughout his papers shows a chival- 
rous con.sideration for women. Thackeray .says, “ All 
women especially arc hound to he grateful to Steele. . . . 
It was Steele who first began to pay a manly homage to 
their goodness and understanding as well as to their 
tenderness and beauty.” 

The wit, elegance, vivacity, truth of observation, and 
delicate raillery found in these .sketches made the Taller 
a success from the first. Queen Anne read it at the 
breakfast table; and it was said to have attracted 
more customers to the coffee-houses “ than all the other 
News Papers put together.” Before long Steele’s old 
friend Addison began to write for the Taller, and after 
it had run for about a year and a half became a regular 
contributor. Thus the two greatest essayists and re- 
formers of the day, sharing the same high purpose, and 
united by an almost life-long friendship, came to work 
side by .side. The Taller was discontinued January 
second, 1711; and on the fir.st of the following March, 
Addison and Steele started a yet more famous periodical, 
the Spcclator, which appeared every day e.vcept Sunday. 

Political Activity. — • But Steele was not only an 
essayist; he was a busy politician as well. An ardent 
Wliig, he stoutl}' defended the succession of the House 
of Hanover. In 1715, when George I of Hanover came 
to the throne, Steele was knighted, and rewarded with 
several lucrative offices. But as he was sanguine, care- 
less, and improvident, he found himself constantly 
involved in money difficulties, and he struggled with 
debts even to the end. 

Retirement and Death. — In 1724 Steele left London 
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niui rrtircci <0 n roiintry-placc in IVnIps, broken in health. 
‘^ini;e he hail left O.vfonl .some thirty years before, he 
had lived in the thick of the contest, plajdng his part 
in that world of the capital, in which the activities of 
the whole nation were focused, lie had been soldier, 
dramatist, povcrnment-ofncial, editor, politician, and 
theatric.'d nianapcr; he h.ad been intimate with the 
prcatc.sl Enpli.shincn of his time; he had known .succo.-'S 
and disappointment, praise and abuse, and he had 
fnupht a brave fipht. lie had not always been wise 
or prudent, but he had held true, on the whole, to high 
ide.als; ami in some wonderful way he had kept his hope- 
ful sjarit and kind heart through it all. He died in 1720. 

Character. — In Steele's writings, and c.spccially in 
hi.s letters, ue sec the man as he was. He wrote frankly 
and careles'l>. au<l he was transparcntl> honest and 
direct. His unaffected poodnc.s-s, his large-hearted 
human .sympathj, .shine out throuph his works. We 
sec in them a man of a sincerely religious nature, who 
loved Ills fellows, who was timdcr towards sulTerinp, 
devoted to his wife and chihlren, loyal to his friends. 
111“ was- perhaps the largest, most generous, and most 
human spirit of Ins time. In an ape of literary bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and personal abu.se, Steele maintained 
a whtdesonie tolerance and swcetne.ss in his relations 
with the world. 

Steele’s Work. — Steele’s writings are unequal, an<l 
(Very one nprees that they lack the peculiar charm and 
l.nisii of Aildison’s; but their purpose i.s a.s high, their 
I'-ithos at lime.s warmer and deeper. It was Steele, 
. 'loreover, who led the way in which .\ddison followed, 
who (fripinated what Addison brought to perfection. 
IVe may then respect Steele, knowing what he did and 
what he was. “As for my labours,’’ he writes, "if 
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tlicy wear but one impertinence out of human life, 
destroy a single vice, or give a morning’s cheerfulness 
to an lioncst mind; in short, if the world can be but one 
virtue the better or in any degree less vicious, or receive 
from them the smallest addition to their innocent diver- 
sions; I shall not think my pains, or indeed my life, to 
have been spent in vain.” 

JOSEPH ADDISON 
(1672-1719) 

“He lias rcslortsl virtue to its dignity, nnd tnuglit innocence not* 
to be natmined. Tliia i» an elevation of litcraty cliaractcr, above 
all Greek, above all Roman f.ame. . . . Whoever wishes to attain 
an Knglisli style, familiar but not coarse, nnd elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give liis days nnd nights to the volumes of Addison.”,^ 
— Da. JoDKSos. 

“ . . . One whore fires 
True genius kindles, nnd fnir Fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent nnd each art to plc-i-se. 

And bom to write, converse, and live with ease” — 

. — Porn's ICpitlU to Dr. Arlulhnol. 

Joseph Addison, one of the most channing of English 
prose-writers, and one of the wisest and most kindly'of 
social reformers, was born at hi.s father’s recto'iy' at 
Milston, Wiltshire, in 1072. His father, wlioTbt^ame 
Dean of Lichfield Cathedral, wa,s a Idndly scholar of 
some literary ability, and Addison’s earliest impressions 
of life were gained in a refined and happy home. "He 
went to the Charterhouse School, where he formed’ his 
memorable friendship with "Dick” Steele, and thence 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, where he led a quii,' 
studious life. He had a liking for Latin literature;'an^ ' 
was fond of walking on the shaded path — now known 
as Addison’s Walk — along the banks of the river Cher- 
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will. The Clnirch Bcemet^ the natural cqjreor for a 
younB man of Addison’s “nd charanver, but an 

unforeseen opportunity turntY the^ourse o/Jhis life in 
another direction. His scholfareinp and'h'is literary gifts 
had attracted the notice/ of two lenders of the Whig 
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party "’hojin.vious no doubt to secure for the Whigs 
the ” promising young writer, obtained a 

nsi' tor Addison which he was to use in foreign 
trave'" Prparation for a public career. Accordingly, 
in 16' Continent, visiting France, Italy, 

and writing a little and observing much. 

■ political changes wliioh followed King Wil- 
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■ison Ills pension; hfi returned 
iinper'^ certain prospects, 

liam’sdcatl. ““*■ leisure for 

borne in tC'*’ But it was not long 
and as came. In 1701, jMarl- 

Uie’cuIlivatiSn Ini 'nn"]'cr of the age, won the 
before Addison's opportunit *^1'® Frcneli; and Addi- 
ijorough, the most brilliant s'l 1® 'vritc a poem that 
great battle of Blenheim agaif^*' victory. Adrlison 
son was chosen by the governni*® lived, we are told, 
slioiild fittingly celebrate the ‘'H ^I'^’P Hay- 

at this tune was miserably po'®*', and he was almost 
up three flights of stairs ovcr"'P“’P"> "diich he com- 
market; his friends were out of jilUBl'l' I'i'n fame, but 
unknown. But his poem. The Cn^?p^^^l'is services to 

posed on this occasion, not only br< nj"'®sloners of 

relieved his poverty. As a reward i *~01. Two 
the party, he was made one of the Coi.'c- 
the E.vcise, that is of the domestic ta.xcs, ii.-S as we 
years later he became Under Secretary of & Steele's 
The Periodical Essays. — Shortly after friend a 
have seen, Addison became a contributor ntcring 
new enterprise, the Taller, finding through .jj useful 
fresh and congenial field for his talents, a^' •Spec- 
on what was to prove his most brilliant’ll'- 
sphere of work. In the succeeding pcriodic^Q iu a 
tutor (1711), his fine qualities arc seen at thc^'g-sh of 
The wonderful essays in these periodicaljg pl“y- 
few others of their kind, performed for th(^^'"’cre 
the eighteenth century the same service thi 
ers, as Hamlet said, did for the sixteenth^ ^urror 
tlic “abstract and brief chronicles of the t_,*^‘^*^r. 


world read them, and saw itself reflected in j“hcs- 
of art. Others had held up mirrors to life, -j. 
the poet, to his world of the fourteenth centu 
peare, the dramatist, to his world of the six' 
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now, in the early eighteenth-century world, came the 
essayists also, holding up in their turn their mirror to 
the human comedy about them. And that world re- 
mains; these little essays, slight and trifling as they seem, 
not only revealed it to the men of the age that produced 
them, but they show it to us also, if wc read them 
with sympathetic understanding. It is full of men and 
women more real to us than many of the great per- 
sonages of history: the immortal country squire, the 
amiable and eccentric Sir Roger dc Coverlcy; Will 
Honeycomb, the elderly man of gallantrj’; Sir Andrew 
Freeport, the representative of the rising merchant- 
elass; and poor, aimless, idle Will AVimblc. There, too, 
is Nod Softly, haunting the coffee-liouscs for a chance 
to read his verses; Tom Folio, the pedantic bibliog- 
rapher, the type of those who glorify the outward details 
of scholarship while incapable of appreciating its spirit; 
and Addison himself, the Spectator, the shy, silent man, 
who sits by and watches and records all. There arc all 
these and many more painted n-ith such truth and distinct- 
ness that, like the pilgrims of Chaucer’s worthy company, 
they remain the living representatives of their time. 

Cato. — With (he production of his ponderous tragedy 
of Cato, in 1713, Addison reached the summit of hi.s 
success. The play is of little interest to us, but in the 
eyes of Addison’s contemporaries it was the croviming 
triumph of its author’s career. 

Last Years. — Addison’s last years show us wha;^ji 
great social and political eminence a man of high char- 
acter, sound judgment, and literarj' ability cguld-then. 
attain. In 1710 he married the Dowager Countess of 
Warwick, and in the year following he became Secretarj' 
of State. Failing health soon compelled him to resign 
this great office, and he died in 1719, 
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Character and Works. — Almost universally popular 
and resjjcoted in his lifetime, Addison remains one of 
the most honored of English writers. His poetry, 
e.\-cept a few of his hymns, was commonplace and unin- 
spired; his once famous tragedy is little short of a failure; 
but his best essays have a. humanity, a grace, and a 
sj'mpathctic humor which neither time nor the change 
in literary fashions has been able to impair. And Addi- 



son is still honored, not only for what he wrote, but 
also for what he was. He lived in the midst of literary 
warfare, of contending factions in politics, and bitter 
animosities in religion; yet he lived out his prosperous, 
well-ordered life undisturbed by these things, a man of 
stainless honor, wise, benevolent, dignified, and serene. 
He was a shy man, silent, and, it is said, even stiff and 
awkward among strangers; but when he was at ease 
with Iiis friends, he is reported to have been “the best 
company in the world.” Even to this dajf we feel this 
touch of chill in his dignified reserve, and we should not 
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dare to claim him for our friend as we did Steele. But, 
if Addison calls forth our respect rather than our affec- 
tion, we must not fail to do full justice to the nobility of 
his character and his life. When we reflect upon the 
great work he performed for English society, and the 
way in which he accomplished it, even the slightest 
disparagement of him seems ungrateful and unimportant : 
we remember him only as Macaulay truly described him, 
as “the unsullied statesman; the accomplished scholar; 
the great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it; who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit 
and virtue after a long and painful separation, during 
which wit had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue 
by fanaticism.” 

TnE Notol 

Addison and Steele did much to encourage a more 
simple and informal way of writing: they did much to 
improve the manners and purify the morals of the time: 
but, besides all this, they helped men to look at the daily 
life of the world in which they lived, with a fresh 
interest and a deeper understanding. Many of the 
essays in the Taller and the Spectator were sketches of 
individual characters, and of social manners in London: 
and as such were a definite contribution to the develop- 
ment of the novel, which, from the middle of the 
eighteenth century on, has been one of the most impor- 
tant forms of English literature. 

Steele and Addison, in their periodical essays, depicted 
a type of contemporary life by presenting men and 
women acting and conversing in the midst of their daily 
surroundings. In the De Coverley papers, with their 
fresh and faithful pictures of English town and country 
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life, with their grasp of character, their amusing or 
palljctif scenes and incidents, we have all the elements 
but one of the modern novel. Here, indeed, is a novel 
iicld in solution. Had these elements been united by 
a regularly constructed plot, bringing an added interest, 
and binding scene to scene, and character to character, 
by a closer and more inevitable sequence, we should have 
had a story to set side by side with Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Wahefidd. Here and there in the De Covcrloy essays 
arc pen-ons and situations almost identical with those 
which were soon to find a place in the masterpieces of 
Engii'^h fiction, 

Ilaving advanced thus far, we have reached the very 
boundaries of a new development in the story- writer’s 
art. But into this region Addison and Steele did not 
enter. The next great step toward the modern novel 
wa.s left for a man whom Addison scorned, one of the 
most brilliant, indomitable, and enigmatical of English 
writer.s, Daniel Defoe. 

Daniel Defoe (i 6 s 9 ?-i 73 i), who during early and 
middle life had been a journalist, a political agent of 
questionable character, and a man of varied and unusual 
e.xperiencc among many classes of men, at the age of 
sixty began the publication- of a series of stories which 
arc the most memorable of his works. The first of 
these, and the most important, was Robinson Cntsoe 
(1710), a story of a poor sailor, cast away on a solitary 
island in the Caribbean Sea, and a story which promises 
to delight the world so long ns the spirit of adventure 
and the love of the marvelous survive in the heart 
of man. Robinson Crusoe is but a reporter’s “story” 
in a more expanded and a more purely imaginative 
form. It has a ba.sis in fact, for it was founded 
on the adventures of Alexander Selkirk, an English 
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sailor, who, in 1704, was abandoned by his companions 
on the island of Juan Fernandez. After about four 
years of solitary exile, Selkirk was rescued, and on his 
return to England became an object of public interest. 
But while we can in part explain how it came to be 
written, the production of such a book as Robinson 
Crusoe remains one of the marvels of literature. Out 
of the fret and partisanship of an artificial time, when 
Pope and the rest are treating of the fashions and follies 
of the town, there comes suddenly the story of a far- 
away world; the story of a man in an almost primitive 
relation to nature, shut away from kings, or party 
squabbles, or political institutions, and set face to face 
n-ith the first vital problem of the race, the problem of 
^Testing food and clothing and shelter from the earth 
and the sea by the ingenuity of his mind and the labor 
of his hands. 

The success of Robinson Crusoe turned Defoe’s 
energies into a new channel, and be wrote a number 
of other stories which make his later years the most 
brilliant -literary period of his life. Among these “sec- 
ondary novels,” as Lamb called them. The Memoirs of 
a Cavalier, The Life of Captain Singleton, Moll Flanders, 
and The History of Colonel Jack, are perhaps the best 
known. These, like Robinson Crusoe, are remarkable for 
their realistic and circumstantial detail, and especially 
for their human and sympathetic study of the lives of 
criminals. In no other books of fiction, saj's Lamb, 
“is guilt and delinquency made less seductive, or the 
suffering made more closely to follow the commission, 
or the penitence more earnest or more bleeding, or the 
intervening flashes of religious visitation upon the rude 
and uninstructed soul more meltingly and fearfully 
painted.” 
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JONATHAN SWT 
(1667-1745) 

"To Dr. Jonatlum Swift, the most agreeable eompanion, the 
truest friend, and tlic greatest genius of his age.” 

— AonisoN’s dedication of his Travels in Italy. 

"By far the greatest man of that time, I think, was Jonathan 
Snift. . . . lie E.a\v hiimsclf in a world of confusion and falsehood; 
no eyes were clearer to see it than his." 

— Thomas CAtii.vi,E. 

“Wlren a stiallow optimism is tire most living creed, a man of 
strong n.alurc become', a scomfid pessimist.” 

— Sm Lcsue Stephen. 

.Tonathan Swift, one of (he Rreatest satirists and most 
vigorous prosp-writers in the history of English literature 
is to he a.ssorintc(l with Defoe as a contributor to the 
(levelopnient of realistic fiction. His Gulliver’s Travels, 
the worl; by which he is best knomi, is, like Robinson 
Crusoe, one of the greatest boys’ books in the world. 
But, unlike Robinson Crusoe, it has an interest beyond 
that of the story itself, and it was written \rith a purpose 
far dilTercnt from that of entertaining and instructing 
the reader. Gullircr’s Travels is a powerful and scornful 
satire on Swift’s own time, and, more important still, 
an outburst of the author’s personal feeling which e.v- 
phiins in part the most puzzling and most tragic figure 
in the literary history of the century. 

Even from the first Swift’s course was determined 
by his imperious temper and ambitious intellect 
rather than by the accidents of birth or opportunity. 
Born m Dublin in 1607 of English parents, ho was sent 
to a school at Kilkenny by his uncle, and afterward 
(1082) to Trinity College, Dublin. But in both school 
and college he rebelled against discipline, and neglected 
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his studies. He was ungrateful for his uncle’s charity, 
ambitious of power, and probably contemptuous of the 
pedantry and antiquated learning of the universities. 
During the Irish troubles which succeeded the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, Swift was forced to take refuge in England. 
There he became secretary to his mother’s kinsman, 



Jonntlian Swift 

Sir William Temple, a retired statesman with literary 
tastes. Most men in Swift’s circumstances would have 
considered this position a stroke of good fortune, os 
Temple showed an interest in his young kinsman’s 
career by acts of substantial kindness. But Swift saw 
a slight in every careless word. His mind was fixed 
upon what was due to him, rather than on what he 
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6wed to others, and (as he said defiantlj' in later life) 
he would not “ be treated as a schoolboy.” He availed 
himself of Temple’s kindness and good offices, and repaid 
them with petulance and suspicion. 

Enters the Church. — Young, brilliant, and ambitious. 
Swift’s natural bent was towards a political career; but 
circumstances, if not inclination, led him to turn to the 
Church, and he was ordained in 1694. The Church was 
one of the great avenues of advancement, but Swift’s 
choice of a profession seems to have been a miserable 
error. It is true that he performed his clerical duties 
with scrupulous fidelity; he held frequent services; he 
identified himself with the Church of England as a 
political institution, he fought for her privileges, and 
believed in her as a promoter of sound morals. He 
gave freely out of his little to the poor, and did many 
an unostentatious act of kindness; but his nature was 
earthly and essentially unspiritual, his ruling passion 
was for worldly power, _and as ho grew older he came 
more and more to hate and despise his fellow-men. 

The Tale of a Tub. — Swift was nearly thirty before 
he showed the world the strength that was in him. 
He had written and burned much when, between 1696 
and 1698, he wrote trvo prose worlrs which suddenly 
revealed to the full the vigor, the ingenuity, the ease, 
and the robustness of the great satirist. These works, 
which were not published until 1704, were The Tale of 
a Tub and The Battle of the Boohs. In old times a 
rambling or fictitious storj' was sometimes called “a 
tale of a tub.” Swift adopts this old expression for his 
title, e.xplaining that as seamen sometimes throw an 
empty tub to a whale to divert his attack from the 
ship, so he throws out this idle story — this “tale of a 
tub ” — to divert the attention of the wits, or skeptics. 
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from their attack upon the ship of state. The book is 
a satire upon the corruptions and abuses which have 
crept into Christianity, and upon the differences and 
disputes which divide Christendom. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to show the superiority of the Church of Eng- 
land, but we feel that the satire has a wider application. 
These petty religious squabbles (so Swift seems to 
implj') are but one of the manifestations of the petti- 
ness and inherent depravity of man. At the heart of the 
book is the truly awful belief that the very springs of 
life are tainted at their source, that even those feelings 
which we are accustomed to regard as the glory of man 
are rooted in selfishness and corruption. Shakespeare, 
with his deeper and under vision, could write that there 
was “a soul of goodness in things evil.” Sunft in his 
malevolence would reverse this saying, and thus take 
away our hope and reverence, and destroy for us the 
worth and dignity of human life. 

The Battle of the Books. — In the Battle of the Boohs, 
Swift took his share in a current controversy on the 
comparative merits of the literature of the classic and 
modern times. It tells of a contest betw'cen the ancient 
and the modern books in the IGng’s Library, and is a 
clever burlesque in prose of the Homeric or epic stjic. 
The Battle of the Boohs sneers at the shams of pedantrj'j 
the Tale of a Tub at shams in religion; Pope’s Rape of 
the Lock at the shams of fashion. 

Laracor. — Shortly after the death of Sir William 
Temple in 1699, Swift was given a parish at Laracor, a 
small village about twenty miles from Dublin. His 
income was small, his congregation often but “half a 
score,” his church “dilapidated,” and his parsonage 
miserably out of repair. It was indeed a dreary and 
contracted sphere for an ambitious man of genius; and 
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Swift was not content to settle down at thirty into the 
humble routine of an obscure country parish. He came 
often to Ijondon, and joined in the political and literary 
life of the capital. His ability as a pamphleteer was 
recognized by the Tory leaders who came into power 
in 1710; and for three years Swift became not only the 
ad^^scr but really the dictator of Tory policies. Fully 
aware of his intellectual supremacy, Swift lorded it 
over great and small. His very looks struck terror. 
He was contemptuous of the insincerity and shams that 
he found on all sides, and attacked them with savage 
irony or brutal directne.«s Yet to Addison arid one or 
two others with whom he was in close intellectual sym- 
pathy, he Was “the most agreeable companion, the 
true.st friend.” 

Journal to Stella. — But these years of his triumphs, 
when he carried his head high among the highest, are 
also the yc.ars in whicli the gentler and more playful 
side of his complex nature is revealed in his Jou.nal io 
Stella. This is made up of letters in the form of a 
journal, written to his former pupil Hester Johnson, 
whom he had met ns a child in the household of Sir 
William Temple. Ho called her “Stella,” the “star” 
of his darkness. Scribbled hastily, with no thought 
beyond the desire to give plea.sure to “Stella” and the 
little group of friends in Ireland, these letters move us, 
a.s no other writings of Swift do, to tenderness, awe, 
and pity. They warn us that even Swift had “two 
soul-sides,” and remind us that when we cannot under- 
stand we should be cautious how we judge. 

Political Reverses. — In 1713, ns a reward for his 
polilicfil services, Swift was made Dean of Saint Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in Dublin; but in the year following, 
with the downfall of the Tory Goveriunent and the death 
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of Queen Anne, Swift’s political fortunes were ruined. 
Thereafter his life was one of disappointment and dis- 
gust at the injustice and shallowness of the world. Ho 
retired to Ireland, and there devoted himself to the cause 
of the Irish poor; he wrote bitter satires against the 
petty and corrupt statecraft that made such povcrt3' 
possible, and against the selfishness of mankind. 

Gulliver’s Travels. — It was during those years that 
Swift wrote Gulliver’s Travels (published 1720), a story 
of one Lemuel Gulliver, ship’s surgeon and afterward 
captain, who makes four remarkable voyages to strange 
lands. In the first he visits Lilliput, a land inhabited 
bj’ pigmies; in the second the land of the Brobdingnag- 
ians, a race of enormous giants; in the third, Laputa, a 
land of charlatans and sorcerers; and in the fourth, the 
land of the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses endowed with 
reason. Aside from its deeper purpose, Gulliver’s Trav- 
els is first of all a fascinating story. Unbelievable as 
the strange adventures of Gulliver are, thej' have that 
air of careful veracity which places them nith the 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe. But G%dlivcr’s Travels 
is also a great satire — the greatest prose satire in the 
language. It was Swift’s purpose in telling of the life 
and government of the pigmies and giants to belittle 
England and the efforts of his fellow-man. “ From what 
you tell me of your country,” says the gigantic ICing 
of Brobdingnag to Gulliver, “ I cannot but conclude the 
bulk of your natives to be the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl 
upon the face of the earth.” This is the motive passion 
of the book. It is not merely a satire upon the passing 
phases of English politics, or upon particular systems, 
or persons; beyond all this it is a satire on our race, 
on “that hated and detestable animal called man.” 
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Into it Sw-ifl, poured that fierce wrath at life and at his 
brother-men which had tormented him in his hours of 
darliness. As the book advances, this rage against 
mankind grows more rabid and more malignant. Man’s 
knowledge is foolishness; his reason, which to Shakes- 
peare seemed the attribute of a god, is held up to con- 
tempt; his instincts are proclaimed brutish and vile. 
We find here the hojiclcss, faithless doctrine of The Tale 
of a Tub reiterated and reaffirmed after thirty years. 
But we must remember that while Swift w'as writing 
thus savagely ogoin.st his fellow-man, ho was giving 
generously to the Irish poor out of his limited income, 
and was winning their affection by his fearless help 
and sympathy. 

Insanity and Death. — Swift’s life went down in 
lonelinc.s,s and darkness. Esther Vanhomrigh, whoso 
love he had slighted, died; Hester Johnson, who had 
called out the best he ha_d to give of love and tenderness, 
died also, and one of the strangest and most tragic of 
the world’s love stories was at an end. Once he had 
written vindictively that he was doomed to die in ob- 
scurity “like a poisoned rat in a hole;” now his life 
drifted on helplessly toward a pitiable and awful close. 
In lonelinc.ss, in failing health, and in what inward and 
unspeakable anguish we can only conjecture, the sha- 
dows of insanity closed in on Swift’s clear and splendid 
intellect; and he sank into a mindless apathy from which 
he seldom roused. He died in 1745. “An immense 
genius,’’ writes Thackeray, “an awful downfall and 
ruin. So great a man he seems to me, that thinking 
of bin) is like thinking of an empire falling.” 

Swift and His Time. — Swift’s high place in English 
literature is n.ssurcd by his mastery of a clear, vigorous, 
and st raightfonvard prose style, by his splendid energy 
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of mind, by liis (;rim satire and irony, iiis liriliianl wit, 
his kpcn, masculino intellect, which better tlmn any 
other understood the hollowness and narrowness of tlie 
age. There was actually much in the world, ns Su'ift 
knew it, to make a man of earnest and melancholy 
nature despair of his kind, much to provoke cynicism and 
contempt. Vice, indeed, was Ic.s.s open and defiant than 
it had been a pencration or two earlier, and an nwaken- 
inp sense of decency and order \vn.s bepinninp to make 
itself felt; but the wild license of the Kestoration had 
left l>ehind it a cynical disbelief in virtue. A mockinp 
.spirit, the spirit of denial, infected the moral atmos- 
phere. Men had sneered at cnthu.sia.sm; they hail 
worshiped the rca.son and the intellect, and slighted 
and riespised tho'o fcclinps which arc the true glory 
of man. They had obscured their higher nature, and 
they were then tempted to complain that there was 
no higher nature in man. Yet Swift, while he denounced 
hi.s time, failed to rise above it. His ambition appears 
to have been a-s earthly, a.s material, and ;us selfish as 
that of the men he satirizes. He railed at the fool.s 
who contended for the world’s trumpery prizes; but 
few pursued those prizc.s more c.agcrly, few were more 
bitterly disappointed than Swift when they slipped from 
his gra.sp. There is no rca.son to doubt his sincerity 
when he s.ays of himself: "All my endeavours from a 
boy to distinguish myself were only for want of a great 
title and fortune, that I might he uecd like a lord.” Swift 
then is himself an actor in the farce ho satirizes; he not 
only hates his time, but he belongs to it through his 
life as well as his works. lie shares in its vulgarity of 
aim, he is the strongest c.vprcssion of its misanthropy 
and its materialisin, and he is the truly awful example 
of its errors. "We live,” said Wordsworth, the poet, 
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'who did so much to restore this lost delight ia man and 
Nature, “we live by admiration, hope, and love.” 
Swift, carrying out to the uttermost the tendency of 
his age, is a man who tried to live by contempt, by 
hate, and by despair, and the soul of man cannot live 
by these things. 

Other Prose-Writers of the Early Eighteenth 
Century. — Among the features of the early eighteenth- 
century literature, we have mentioned the rise of a clear 
and effective prose style, and an extension of the influence 
of prose as a literary form. We have studied this prose 
literature through some of its greatest masters, — Steele, 
.‘Addison, Swift, Defoe, — but in order to form any true 
idea of its variety and importance, we must realize that 
those representative writers lived and worked among a 
host of others, philosophers, scientists, essayists, theo- 
logians, pamphleteers. Nor is this great host a mere 
crowd of obscure or “minor” authors; it includes some 
of the mo.st learned, conspicuous, and brilliant nen of 
the time, — such as Dr. John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), 
Lord Bolingbroke (1678-1751), and Bishop Berkeley 
(1685-1753). Some of these men, indeed, won dis- 
tinction outside of the strict limits of literature; they 
were great scholars, or groat philosophers rather than 
simply men of letters; a few are more remarkable for 
the intellectual stimulus they exerted on the men about 
them than for the permanent value of their W'ork, but 
each helped, in hi.s own fashion, to determine the tone 
and character of his time. 

•The Novel op Domestic Life 

A more important contribution to pure literature was 
made by a group of writers, led by Samuel Richardson 
and Henry Fielding, who, in the middle of the eight- 
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ccntli century devclopcil the art of slory-tcllint: in a new 
form, — tlmt of the novel of domestic life. While in 
the hands of Defoe and Swift the novel had come to 
share in the realistic spirit of the time, it still remained 
distinctly the novel of adventure; its interest resting 
mainly, although not entirely, upon the presentation 
of the more stirring and exceptional side of life. 

Hetween 17-10 and 1750, a new form of fiction came 
into existence, connected with, and yet distinct from, 
all tlmt hud gone before; this wa.s the story of ordinary 
dome.stie life and manners. To the dramati.st, indeed, 
this world of everj- day was not unknown, but in appro- 
priating it to his \isc the novelist was virtually gaining a 
new world for his art. Like most great discoveries, the 
thing seems obvious enough when once it ha.s been done; 
yet Defoe had thouglit it necessary to drag hisreadersinto 
obscure and unsavory places, or to transport them to the 
ends of the earth, overlooking the artistic po.'-’.sibilities of a 
world which lay at his feet. In a century and a linlf 
this new form of fiction has grown to n.stoni.shing pro- 
portion®, until it is po.ssibly the largest, if not the most 
important, element in our mental life. The cause of 
its great and continued popularity is both obvious and 
fundamental. The va-st majority of us arc interested 
first in ourselves, and second in our next-door neighbors. 
The domestic novel .shows us our own familiar life, the 
life of average, everyday humanity, invested u-ith an 
added interest and dignity by its translation into art. 
To sec this world of our daily life in the pages of 
fiction is to see our.«elvcs and our neighbors; to find 
our gossip and our daily newspapers given a depth and 
meaning which we arc too shallow and too conventional 
to perceive. The group of WTiters who first claimed this 
world for English fiction make an era in the history’ of art. 
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Samuel Richardson. — In 1740, Samuel Richardson 
(10S9-I7G1), a London printer, short, plump, ruddy, 
and prosperous, began this new era by the publication 
of Pamela, or Virlac Retoarded, the story of a “virtuous 
serving-maid.” Richardson seems a strange leader for 
a new movement. Up to this time he had done nothing 
in literature. A shj', demure, highly estimable printer, 
at the age of fifty, suddenly blossoms into the novelist 
of sentiment and a master in the analysis of human 
passion. The fact is partly e-\plained by Richardson’s 
early and unconscious preparation for his task. In all 
his novels the story is told in a series of letters. Rich- 
ardson stumbled into fiction through his marked facility 
in letter-writing, as Defoe passed into it from journalism 
by almost imperceptible steps. When only a boy of 
thirteen, the future author of Pamela was entrusted by 
three young girls of his native town in Derbyshire 
with the delicate task of composing their love-letters, 
each confiding in him “unknown to the others;” "all,” 
ho tells, “having a high opinion of my taciturnity.” 
During his apprenticeship to a London bookseller, he 
kept up a voluminous correspondence with a gentleman 
of cultivation who was greatly interested in him. The 
episode of the love-letters is one of especial significance 
in its bearing on his later work. We see in it proof of 
that intimate understanding of women which is one of 
the distinctive marks of Richardson’s work. The char- 
acter of Clarissa Harlowe, the heroine of the novel of 
that name, is admittedly a triumph of portraiture. 
There was something in Richardson that invited femi- 
nine confidences, and the creator of Clarissa Harlowe 
gathered around him from boyhood to old age an admir- 
ing circle of women. “ As a bashful and not a forward 
boy,” he writes, “ I was an early favourite with all the 
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young women of taste and reading in the neighbour- 
hood;” and long after, he was described by Dr. Johnson 
as one who “took care to be always surrounded by 
women, who listened to him implicitly and did not 
venture to contradict his opinions.” 

Richardson’s Hovels. — Richardson’s three novels, 
Pamela (1740), Clarissa Harlowe (1748), and Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753), deal respectively with life in the hum- 
bler, higher, and aristocratic circles. Yet Richardson’s 
purpose was not so much to picture that life in its 
various phases as to draw moral lessons from it. On 
the title-page of Pamela he announces that the work 
is " Published in order to cultivate the Principles of 
Virtue and Religion.” This avowedly moral purpose 
detracts somewhat from the human interest of Richard- 
son’s novels. His characters are not altogether real 
or true. Sir Charles Grandison, for e.vample, is a fine 
gentleman, composed of all the virtues, but devoid of 
any redeeming grace of human weakness. Richardson 
had a profound knowledge of the human heart, but he 
had not 'learned to picture weakness as well as strength, 
and thereby to gain greater natiualness without sacri- 
ficing necessarily the moral interest. 

Henry Fielding. — It was the publication of Pamela 
that turned the genius of Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 
to the writing of novels, but the spirit which moved the 
second great novelist of this epoch was very different 
from that of the moralist. With the mild and diminu- 
tive Richardson, sentimentalist, water-drinker, and vege- 
tarian, the boisterous, easy-going, masculine Harry 
Fielding, with his big frame and high spirits, his keen 
sense of the ludicrous and his hearty hatred of affecta- 
tion, could have but little in common. Richardson sub- 
sisted on weak tea and feminine adulation. Fielding, 
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accordinR to Liidy Mary Wortley Montagu, “forgot 
every thing wlien he was before a venison pasty, or over 
a flask of champagne.” Yet, in spite of his debts, his 
extravagance, and the dash of the Bohemian in his 
youtli, Fielding was a sound, sterling bit of manhood, 
of that! .sturdy, genuine type which we think of as 
emphatically English. Such a man was quick to detect 
a strain of fal.se sentiment in Pamela, which its author 
was loo scrio!is or too conventional to perceive. So 
The Adventures of Joseph Andrews (1742), a “virtuous 
serving-man,” supposed to be a brother of Pamela, was 
bcguti ns a parody. But as the book grew, Fielding’s 
interest carried him far beyond his primary intention, 
and the result was a great and original contribution 
to fiction. 

Fielding differed from his predecessor in that he was 
contented to entertain or please the reader, and did not 
insist upon teaching him. Ilis purpose was to show 
the life of the time, c-siiecially on its ridiculous si le, and 
his work was eminently natural. Tom Jones, the hero 
of Tom Jo7ics (1749), which is Fielding’s masterpiece, 
is one of the most real characters in all fiction. In 
fact, Fielding’s men and women live for us as men and 
women actually lived in that age — no better, no worse; 
and though we mi.ss in this realistic novelist many of 
the subtler and finer touches, we admire his grasp of 
fact, his manline.ss, and solidity. He hated cant and 
hypocrisy, and his large heart was very tender toward 
womanhood and goodness. 

Other Writers. — Fielding and Richardson were the 
most important of these writers of the novel of domestic 
life ifi the eighteenth century. Other distinguished 
novelists of the same period were: Laurence Sterne 
(1713-1708), who wrote Tristram Shandy (1759-1707); 
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and Tobias Geoiige Smollett (1721-1771), author of 
RodericI: Random (174S) and Humphrey Clinker (1771). 
Toivard the end of the centurj- another school of novelists 
aro;c whose interest centered chiefly in the romance of 
adventure and in stories of magic and enchantment. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

Qmr.N Aksk 1702-17M 

Ai.nXANDER Porn . lOSS-17-11 

The Rape of the Lock . 1712-17I-) 

The Dunetad 172.'> 

Et’ayonMan . 1732-1731 

Balllo of Blenheim, won by the Duke of Mnrlborougli 17()-) 

Da.vtki. Defof. .. 1061-1731 

Ubi novcli, including Rohinson Crusoe 1719-1 72S 

JoNATOAN Swift lC07-17'l.'j 

The Battle of the Books nnd The Talc of a Tub 170-4 

Gulliecds Trarcls . 1728 

Richard Stekle founds the Taller , 1709 

Contributes to the Taller, the Spcelator, the Guardian 1709-1 71 1 
Josnrn Addi.so.n contributes to the Taller, the Spectator, the 

Guardian . . 1709-17H 

Geoiiod I, the first of the Hanover kings 1714-1727 

Ministry of Robert W.-ilpolc . 1721-1742 

The development of the novel by Ricbaudson, Fieldlvq, 
SiioLLETT, nnd Sterne. 



IV. THE MODERN ENGLISH PERIOD 


CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNING OF MODERN LITERATURE 
LVuonr 1725-1832) 

The work of the novelists, especially of Richardson 
and Fielding, is but one of many indications that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a great change was 
coming over the spirit of English life and thought. 
That one wi-iter devoted .an entire book to the story 
of a serving-maid, and another wrote two novels in 
which the respective heroes were a setadng-man and a 
foundling, is evidence that a new democratic feeling and 
a broader human sympathy were spreading over Eng- 
land, and in a definite way were influencing English 
literature. Tlrese and numerous other works, in both 
prose and verse, mark a node departure from the liter- 
ary ideals of Dryden and Pope. They prove that the 
English mind was freeing itself of conventions and rules; 
that men were finding new subjects to write about, 
now interests and enthusiasms to stir them to higher 
achievements; .and that English literature was no longer 
restricted to the narrow life of Pope’s London, but could 
portray with sympathy and renewed spiritual insight 
the li/e of the country and of the middle and lower 
classes as well as of the upper classes in the city.® The 
279 
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piphtcenth century i"? n pycriod of many and rapid chanpes. 
In it ^vc see the birth and gradual development of modern 
England and of modern Enpliph literature, which in its 
breadth, its love of Nature, its imaginative power, 
and its faith, is at the furthest remove from the 
intellectual and cynieal, though brilliant, age that pre- 
ceded it.“ We pass from the narrowness of Pope’s world 
to a world that has soinelhing of the large movement 
and exhaustle.'s energj- characteristic of Elizabethan 
England, and to a literature which is surpassed only by 
that of Shakespeare and his great eontemporarics. 

New Spiritual Growth. — ^hc most significant of 
these eh.anges in English life, the motive force back 
of many others, is the rise of a new spiritual and moral 
sensitivene-s.'^ Men could not, in the verj' nature of 
things, long remain satisfied with mere reason or com- 
mon .sense a.5 the rule of life; nor with a religion that 
appealed only to the intellect, and was often insincere 
and cold; nor with a philosophy that ignored or <lis- 
credited man’s inner life and the e.xperiencc.-; of the 
.soul. Tlic nation was too inherently emotional and 
religious for such a mood to endure. The higher side 
of man’s n.ature began to as=crt it.sclf, and those human 
hope.s and longings which the “freezing reason” cannot 
.sati.sfy began to .stir and claim their due. If w.as inevi- 
table that men .should ari.se who would see through the 
sliallownes.s and hardness of that life and of the system 
of thought that sustained it, and who, in the fuller power 
of a more perfect manhood, would throw a new sjnritual 
energy and <lepth of meaning into politics, religion, 
philosophy, and poetry. 

The Rise of Methodism. — This growth of a new 
enthusiasm and faith is seen in a great wave of religious 
feeling that is a.ssociatcd with the rise of Methodism. 
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Early in the century, the Church of England shared in 
the prevailing coldness and unspirituality; the filling 
of its offices was tainted by political intrigue, and while 
its clergy were idle and often shamefully lax in manners 
and morals, their parishioners, too, were often indifferent. 
But with this condition of affairs many men came to 
be dissatisfied, especially John and Charles Wesley and 
George WiiiTEriELD. These men felt that religion should 
be a more real and personal experience, and, by appeal- 
ing to man’s conscience and heart rather than to his 
reason, should be a sincere motive in life. Stirred by 
their own intense convictions, they went among the 
masses and preached in the open air to crowds of me- 
chanics and farmers. Their marvelous eloquence and 
sincerity struck deep into the souls of thousands. The 
preaching of Whitolield made the tears trickle down the 
grimy faces of the Bristol colliers. A ship-builder in 
the colonies, who once heard him preach, said, “Every 
Sunday that I go to my parish church, I can Duild a 
Ijhip from stem to stern under the sermon; but were it 
to save my soul, under Mr. Whiteficld I could not lay 
a single plank.” This new religious sincerity spread 
throughout England, and from the lower classes to 
society at large. 

Deeper Sympathy with Man. — With this revival of 
a more spiritual life in the midst of a jovial, unbelieving, 
and often coarse and brutal society, there came an 
increasing sense of human brotherhood and of the inhe- 
rent dignity of manhood. English historj’- contains 
few things more truly beautiful than the story of this 
awakening tenderness and compassion. The novel 
sense* of pity became wide and heartfelt enough to 
embrace not men only, but all wantonly hurt and suffer- 
ing creatures. Bull-baiting gradually fell into disfavor, 
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and the cruel sport known ns bull-running was sup- 
pressed (1788). Individuals and committees examined 
the condition of the jails and tried to relieve the unspeak- 
able sufferings of the captives. Statesmen and journal- 
ists labored for the abolition of slavery. The criminal 
w.as no longer dragged through erowded London streets 
to be hanged at Tyburn, a holiday .spectacle to jeering 
or admiring throngs; the rigors of the code which con- 
demned wTctchcs to death for n trifling theft were 
gradually softened. So, in these and countless other 
ways, the social revulsion against brutality and vio- 
lence which marked the rise of a new England unmis- 
takably declared itself. 

Walpole and Pitt. — In the spirit of politics, too, we 
note a great change. This is evident in the striking 
contrast between the administration of Robert Walpole 
(1721-1742) and that of Willta.m Pitt (1757-1701). 
During the former, in an intcr\’al of profound peace, 
England had devoted herself to the development of 
trade and the business of money-making: the merchant 
gained in social position, and wealth rapidly increased. 
Walpole, the guiding spirit of this prosperous period, 
was the embodiment of its prosaic and mercantile char- 
acter. Shrewd and narrow-minded, he had great busi- 
ness ability, but was incapable of approaching life from 
its ideal or imaginative side. Openly corrupt in his 
political methods, he declared that men would come 
out of their rhapsodies about patriotism, and grow 
■wiser. Such traits arc characteristic of early eighteenth- 
century England. But, as we advance toward the middle 
of the century, those higher impulses which -n'cre mani- 
festing themselves in so many ways rvere at work in 
politics also. By 1757, William Pitt, the animating 
spirit of the so-called Patriot party, was virtually at 
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tlic head of the government affairs. A great historian 
hn‘; observed that Pitt did a work for politics similar 
to tiiat wliich John Wesley was, at the same time, 
accomplishing for religion. He believed in his country- 
men, and England responded to his trust. Instead of 
debauching public morals by bribery, he made his 
passsionate appeal to patriotism. 

The Expansion of England . — Under Pitt’s enthusiasm 
and devotion, the interests of England, which before had 
.seemingly been narrowed to insular limits, expanded 
before men’s eyes, and about the middle of the century 
the nation entered upon that great duel with the rival 
power of France which was to raise her from an island 
monarchy to a world empire. In 1757 Robert Clive 
won a great victory at Plasscy, and laid the foundation 
of England’s supremacy in India. In 1769 Wolfe cap- 
tured Queiicc, and established her dominion in America. 
Two worlds, the rich civilization of the ancient East, 
and the vast and undeveloped resources of the new 
West, were almost at the same instant within England’s 
grasp. "We arc forced," said Horace Walpole, "to ask 
every morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
one.’’ Men’s hearts w'cre warm with a glow of patriotic 
pride and a sense of England’s mighty destiny. Mean- 
while, explonation ns well as foreign war was directing 
the thoughts of Englishmen to distant and almost 
unknown lands. In 1770 Captain Cook explored the 
cast coa,st of Australia, and took possession of it in the 
name of Great Britain. Eighteen years later the first 
permanent English settlement was made on the site of 
the present city of Sydney, and the British colonial 
empird was definitely extended to these far-off waters 
of the Pacific. . 'Phe story of Cook’s voyages, like those 
of the e,\plorers of Elizabeth’s time, brought home a 
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npu* world to tho iinnginntion, and inlrodtiri-d into litrr* 
attiro n more roninopulitan apirit and a pnnrc of tlip 
wander and vnripty of the world's lifp. 

Industrial and Social Chances. — Wiiilp irntriotUin 
nn«I iinnpniition wen* thus ((uiekpiipd hy the creaf part 
that Kncland iH-cnn to play in the worlil-widp dninia 
of liiininn destiny, at imiiip a Mlent revuliitiun was 
tran-sfonninc tlip nsp«Tt of life and the very striirtnrp 
of .“oeiply. Frrnn the liuildinc of the fir.-t ranal hy 
Jnnips Hriniilpy in I7C1, new farilitiis for Iransportn- 
tion and new tnetiiods of mnnufactiirp followrd quiekly 
on paeh otiier, until the acrindtiiral England of old 
tiinrs heennip the industrial England of the ninctrentli 
ppntuiy. and the " workshop of the world." Fallowing 
hard on the.sc changes are those prohlems of labor and 
eapitat which confront our nto<lern worlil. 

The Growth of Democracy and the Age of Revolution. 
— And si<le by ride with all these new things was the 
betnuning of one of the greatest historic movementa 
einee the nenni.««anee, the rise of modern dcmoerary. 
IVitii the conviction of human brotherhood, with the 
p.%ssionate Fcn«c of the worth and dignity of individual 
manhood, come the blood and violence of those eorial 
upheavals which usher in our modem world. Alen are 
possessed with a fever for the "right.s of man;" they 
dream of a wlioleyalc reorganinition of aoeiety, and the 
coming of nn idyllic Golden Age; they atruggic to eon- 
vert the gospel of a "return to Xnturc" mlvocatcd by 
the great French writer, Jean Jaegnes Jioummi, into a 
practical reality. In America, a Republic i.s cstnbliahed 
on the foiindation.s of human freedom and equality; in 
feudal France, after generations of dumli misery, tiie 
people lift their liowed bnck.s from labor, and, in the 
French Revolution, and particularly during the Reign 
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of Terror, wreak on their rulers the accumulated ven- 
geance of centuries. The finest spirits of England, 
though horrified at the bloody excesses in France, are 
thrilled and e.\-alt.cd by this flood of enthusiasm for the 
cause of man; the word “liberty” sounds as a talisman 
in men’s ears, and the spirit of revolution for a time 
controls and inspires many of the best productions of 
literature. 

LiTnn.\TPnF. Aptek the Death op Pope 

Modern England, thus beginning to take shape even 
during the lifetime of Pope and Walpole, had a litera- 
ture of its own; but the older literary methods and ideals 
by no means came to an end with the beginning of the 
new. Accordingly, after the rise of this new literature, 
or from .about 1725, we find the literature of Fngland 
fiouang, as it were, in two separate streams; the one, 
marked by a mode or fashion of writing which began 
definitely with Dryden, may be traced from Dryden on 
through Pope, its most perfect representative, through 
Samuel Johnson, until its dissipation in the time of 
Wordsworth; the other, springing from a different 
source and in-spired by a different spirit, flows with 
gathered force and volume, and uith deepening channel, 
almost to our own time. Many of the features which 
had characterized the Restoration literature in the 
reign of Queen Anne were prolonged far into the century, 

. and some writers modeled their style on Pope and Addi- 
.son until toward the century’s close. In poetry many 
works Continued to be written in which the didactic 
element prevailed, and in prose wc have the ponderous 
work of Samuel Johnson, which continues the reign of 
common sense in the realm pf literature. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON 
(1709-1784) 

"Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness of manner, but no man has 
a better heart; he has nothing of the bear but his skin.” 

— Gou>.smitii. 

“There is no arguing with Johnson; for, when his pistol misses 
fire, he knocks you down until the butt^end of it.” 

— Goldsmith. 

For forty years after the death of Pope, the greatest 
personal force in English literature and criticism, and 
the dominant power in the literary circles of London, 
tvas Dr. Samuel Johnson. Because of his commanding 
position he was dubbed by Smollett, “ The Great Cham 
of Literature;” and on account of his moral essays and 
his English dictionary, others have called him “The 
Great Moralist” and “The Great Lexicographer.” 
To-day, however, Johnson the man is more interesting J 
than 'Johnson the author. He survives for us as 
he was in what is perhaps the most famous of all biog- 
raphies, the Life of Johnson, by James Boswell. In 
that book he lives again, as a eharacter in a novel, and 
wo get to love him for his sturdy good sense and manli- 
ness, his touching and almost ingenuous piety, and even 
for Ills dominating manner and grim humor. 

His Life. — Samuel Johnson was born in the quiet 
old cathedral town of Lichfield in 1709. His father 
was a bookseller, who had his shop opposite St. 
Mary’s Church. Samuel went to various schools in 
Lichfield, and afterward to Stourbridge in Worcester- 
shire. As a boy he was very indolent, but he had an 
unusual memory and a naturally inquisitive mind. At 
school he got a good grounding in Latin, because, as 
he later said, “My master whipped me very well. 
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Without that, sir, I should have done nothing.” 
During two years spent at home, before he went to 
college, lie read widely in the classics, browsing in his 
father’s book-shop, and storing up much of the learning 
for which he was aftcnvards famous. In 1728 he went 
to Pembroke College, Oxford. There we have a picture 
of him lounging at the college gate, interesting groups 
of students by his talk, as ho was later to interest literary 
London. Ills life at college was a constant struggle with 
poverty. He was so poor that he was out at shoes, but 
so sturdily independent that he threw away a new pair 
left at his door in charity. Even thus early Johnson was 
subject to moods of bitter melancholy, but he deter- 
mined ‘‘to fight his way by his literature and ■wit.” 
On account of his poverty, he was unable to remain at 
college longer than three years. In 1736 he set up a 
small school at Lichfield, but the school failed. Then, 
in 1737, Johnson and Garrick went up to London 
together, having fourpence between them; and Johnson 
began his memorable career in the great metropolis. 

London. — Gradually Johnson rose from the position 
of an obscure writer for the Gentleman’s Magazine to that 
of the literary dictator of .London, when, as one of his 
friends tells us, he was “considered as a kind of public 
oracle, whom cverj'body thought they had a right to 
visit and consult.” His first recognition came wit' the 
publication of his satire of London in 1738, a poem that 
attracted the favorable notice of Pope. In 1750 John- 
son founded a periodical called The Rambler, somewhat 
on the model of the Taller and the Spectator, and for 
tw'o years conducted it almost single-handed. In it 
were printed the moral essays, which, in their dignified 
thought and ponderous, many-syllabled style, are John- 
son’s most characteristic W'ork. In 1755 he published 
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his Englith Dictionary, the first important dirfioii.irj' ■' 
the language; in 1759, his story of Jiamlas; and fro:'. 
1770 to 1781, a series of biographical and critical papers, 
The Lives of the Porte, the best of his works. 

Johnson early gained a reputation in London for his 
solid learning and his good talk. Although ."t first he 
was poor and unknown, he came to be the friend and 
companion of some of the best minds of the day. ITc 
had an instinct for sodability. Upon first coming to 
London, he says, he “dined very well for cightpenre, 
with very good company, at the Pine Apple in New 
Street.” Afterwards he was the leading spirit and 
chief oracle in the immortal group of wits and thinkers 
who met at the Turk's Head tavern, and called them- 
8el\'es the Utcrary Club. Among them were Goldsmith, 
the poet; Garrick, the actor, called by Johnson, “the 
first man in the world for qirightly conversation:” 
Gibbon, the historian; Burke, statesman and orator; 
Sir Joshua Rejmolds, painter, and president of the Royal 
Academy; and finally, the brilliant young oristocrat, 
Topham Beauderk. Johnson was a man who had “no 
passion for clean linen;" he was uncouth in manner; 
his face was scarred by disease, and his large, ungainly 
person was subject to sudden starts and odd gesticula- 
tions. But he commanded the respect of these men, 
and enjoyed their friendship. For the soke of a sodai 
evening and the pleasure of argument, he founded sev- 
eral clubs. He once declared “that a tavern chair was 
the throne of human felidty.” Seated at the head of 
the table, he loved to dogmatize, to contradict and 
retort; he knew the pleasure of high talk, and delighted 
in the dust and smoke of the conflict. As Ben Jonson, 
in Shakespeare’s day, quaffed sack at The Mermaid, so 
Dr. Johnson drank endless cups of tea or a little wine at 
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The Cheshire Cheese or The Mitre. He “loved to fold 
his legs and have out his talk.” In 1762 he was granted 
a pension of three hundred pounds by the King, which 
enabled him even more freely to take his ease at his inn. 

But we must not think of Johnson as an idler. 
Although constitutionally indolent, he had won by his 
own solid parts a chief place in the world of letters. 



As wc have seen, he was capable of sustained intellec- 
tual effort. He once wrote forty-eight octavo pages 
(in his Life of Savage) at one sitting; although, as he 
says, he sat up all night. Moreover, Johnson was a 
thoroughly conscientious man, and his dominating man- 
ner was but a mask to a tenderness almost womanly, 
aftd to a genuinely humane and Idndly nature. Full 
of years and honors, he died in 1784, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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As Prose-Writer. — While John-son wrote .some stront;, 
qiiotaljle verse, he was preeminently a prose-writer in 
an age of prose. His essays in the liamblcr, the Idler, 
and otlier periodicals arc distinguished by their moral 
teachings rather than by their literary charm, and were 
influential in popularizing a peculiarly heavy and learned 
style, which has .since been dubbed Johnsonese. Prob- 
ably Joha'on’s mo^t lasting contribution to literature, 
though by no means free from characteristic limitation--, 
is his Lives of the Pods. In that work wc find Johnson’.? 
mature critical opinions and an example of his later and 
more simple style. As a critic he was blinded often- 
time.s by prejudice and by the limitations of his ago. 
Ho would banish from poetry whatever disagrees with 
common sen^c, and he discredits the higher emotional 
and imaginative qualities that are poetry’s chief glory. 
In fact, Johnson was the last great champion of the 
old order. The reign of common sense was coming to 
a close. Even as he was writing, new agitation.* rvere 
already rife. Absolute as was his literary dictatorship, 
his throne was reared on the verge of that revolution 
which begins the modern period of our literary history. 
The industrial and social England, the rise of which wc 
have suggested, was taking shape between Johnson’s 
arrival in London in 1737 and his death in 1784; new 
feelings utterly opposed to many of his traditions and 
prejudices, and alien to his understanding and habits 
of thought, were quickening into life around him. While 
he held steadily to the ancient ways, those changes in 
literary standards had already begun which have led 
to the reversal of nearly every- important dictum uttered 
by this great literary law-giver in matters of criticism. 

And yet, though the influence of Johnson the critic 
and moralist has waned, that of Johnson the man is 
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•still vital and real. The Johnson of Boswell bids fair 
to be immortal. In the words of Macaulay, “The old 
philosopher is still among us in the brown coat with 
the metal buttons and the shirt which ought to be at 
wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his head, drumming with 
his fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, and swallowing 
his tea in ocejins. No human being who has been more 
than seventy yeans in the grave is so well known to us. 
And it is but just to say that our intimate acquaintance 
■with what he would himself have called the anfractuos- 
iiicn of his intellect and of his temper serves only to 
strengthen our conviction that he was both a groat and 
a good man.” 

The New Spiuit in Litekatuue 
" jhanging spirit of England expressed itself 
through literature as it did through religion, politics, 
and social life. This new spirit in literature, which from 
about the first quarter of the century became increasingly 
apparent, was 'at once a rc.sult of those wide-spread 
changes which characterise the time, and also one of 
those forces which altered men’s outlook on life and 
helped to ptrsh England on a now path. Before speak- 
ing of some of the authors prominent in this movement, 
it will be helpful to gain some idea of its chief charac- 
terisfic.s. 

I. The Itclurn to Naitire. — The new literature con- 
cerns itself distinctively with the country, as the old 
literature did with the town. Pope, Addison, and Swift, 
liad given London the gossip of the coffee-houses, the 
miseries and malignities of Grub Street, the gay, petty 
world of, fashion, or the current politics and philosophy. 
Tlip new poetry led men’s thoughts away from these 
things into the sunshine and the open fields; it trans- 
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ported the inveterate Londoner into a world which he 
had half forgotten, or had never really known, a world of 
plow-land and shccpfold, of mountain, lake, and glen; 
a world that, beside the eagerness and noise of the city, 
seemed quiet, sclf-sufiicient, and remote. This increas- 
ing fondness for country subjects is usuall 3 ' spoken of as 
“the return to Nature.” 

II. The Nexo Sympathy with Man . — This new liter- 
ature was di.stinguished bj’ a deeper and a more com- 
prehensive love of man. That deep feeling, which, as 
the eighteenth century advanced, prompted men to 
turn from the artificial life of society to the world 
of Nature, was closely associated with a sympathetic 
interest in the lives of the countrj'-folk and the poor. 
The representative writers of Queen Anne’s tindtihad 
despised and satirized humanity. We have seen Pope’s 
low estimate of it, his malice towards men, his ingrained 
disbelief in women; we have seen Swift’s fierce and ej'n- 
ical misanthropy. In a long succession of w'riters from 
James Thomson to Wordsworth, we observe that sj'm- 
patby for human miseiy and misfortune, that ever deep- 
ening admiration for human nature, that love of liberty, 
and that belief in human brotherhood, which we have 
already seen in the social development of this period. 

III. Children and Home Life. — This deeper human- 
ity, that was making literature more gentle and com- 
passionate, also declared itself in a sympathy with 
children and with the home. In the writings of the 
great representatives of the Classical School childhood 
has no place. But as poets came to view life with 
a greater tenderness and a deeper understanding, their 
hearts were touched by the helplessness and loving 
dependence of little children, and they felt that child- 
hood had in it something wonderful and sacred. This 
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tTci'Iing appeared in poems of childhood, and in stories 
written for children as well as about them. The quiet 
and seeludcd life of the home also found its interpreters, 
ns in Gray, Couqier, Burns, and Wordsworth. Nor was 
tliis sympathy restricted to humanity or to the world of 
inanimate Nature; it stooped to the creatures below 
man, to the hare, the field-mouse, the waterfowl, even 
to the very worm l)cuonth our feet. This feeling is 
particularly evident in the poetry of Cowper and of 

71'. Return to the Poetic .Manner of the Elizabethans. 
— Wt! notice in this now poetry an increasing tendency 
to revert both to the manner and the spirit of the great 
Englisl) poets who preceded Drydcn and Pope, 'riie 
supremacy of the heroic verse, or ten-syllabled couplet, 
which those writers had used almost exclusively, was 
disjiuted, and liere and there poets began to use some 
of tile more varied and musical verse-forms of Spenser 
and Milton. People no doubt began to tire of the 
monotonous rit^e and fall of Pope’s favorite measure — 
“the rocking-horse measure,” as Lowell has aptly 
dubbed it. The heroic couplet had been admirably 
adapted in its clear, terse expression of epigrammatic 
thought to the needs of Drydcn and of Pope. But ns the 
range of thought that found e.xpression in poetry became 
wider, and as poets developed a more subtle apprecia- 
tion of the music of words, they felt the need of new 
instruments, and so returned to the older verse-forms, 
<ypceially to blank verse and the Spenserian stanza. 

V. A -Vew World of the Imagination. — With these 
new tendencies we must associate a longing to escape 
from the world of commonplace fact and everyday 
c.vpericnccs, into some strange, untried region of the 
imagination, remote from the prosaic and the familiar. 
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The supremacy of “common sense" v.-as pa==inp; a 
love of strong or strange emotions began to manifest 
itself, and men found pleasure in a poetry which inspired 
feelings of wonder, awe, horror, melancholy, or mys- 
terious fear. Men’s great desire was to get out of 
doors, to get away from the town, to experience new 
sertsations, to find a udder area for feeling and imagina- 
tion. Just as men realized there was a world outside 
of London, they realized that there was a world out“ido 
of England, and the same impulse which drove the 
poets from Grub Street to the fields drove them to 
seek for now subjects in far-off and unfamiliar lands, or 
in remote and less artificial times. Especially impor- 
tant was the collecting or imitating of the ballads of 
the common people, which had long been disregarded 
as outside the bounds of literature. To turn away from 
poetry of a more academic and literary order, and to 
come back to these ballads, filled as they wore with 
primitive passions, uith primitive and superstitious 
fears, was, in a verj' real sense, to come back to Nature. 
And, moved by this desire to escape from the common- 
place, men entered the enchanted ground of chivalry 
and romance. It was but natural that writers in search 
of “ beauty udth strangeness," of something picturesque, 
heroic, and unfamiliar, should find in the Middle Ages 
something particularly suited to their needs. It was 
natural that in their recoil from a time which seemed to 
them flippant, skeptical, and prosaic, men should take 
shelter in those ages of romance and knightly heroism, 
of wonder and of faith. So, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, there was a growing interest in 
everything belonging to this special period of the past: 
in its costume, its architecture, its manners, its liter- 
ature. This delight in the Middle Ages, w'hich is com- 
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inoiily called the Medieval Revival, found its greatest 
interpreter in Sir Walter Scott. 

These varied and comprehensive changes were not 
brought about by any one man, nor were they effected 
in a single generation. To appreciate the gradual transi- 
tion from the old literature to the new, from the Age 
of Drydcii and of Pope to the Age of Wordswortli and 
of Shelley, we must now turn to some of the writers 
wiio led the way into the new land. 

Allan Ramsay and James Thomson. — One fact 
impre.-'ses us at the outset: the important part taken 
by Scottish men of letters in this reaction from the 
restrictions of the Classical School. The return of 
poetry to Nature definitely begins with Allan Ramsay 
and James Thomson, both of them children of the 
Scottish Lowlands. Ramsay, born in 1080, was familiar 
in his boyhood with the picturesque and mountainous 
scenery of Lanarkshire. When he was about fifteen be 
was sent to Edinburglq where ho became a prosperous 
and popular wig-maker and bookseller. Ramsay was a 
man of cheerful temper, and as he was interested in 
books and fond of a jest, his shop became a favorite 
place of literary and social resort. He had a liking 
for the old popular lyric.ar poetry, and he published 
two collections of e.arly Scottish songs and poems, 
w'hioh in part prepared the way for Robert Burns. 
Ramsay’s best work is The Gentle Shepherd (1725), a 
psistoral play which pictures successfully the homely 
shepherd life of the Scotch Lowlands. Ramsay has 
been called the “ prince of the homely pastoral drama,” 
because his pictures arc true, and his feeling for beauty, 
simplioity, and tenderness is genuine. Instead of the 
eln.ssic Damon and Daphne, of Strephon promising to 
sacrifice a milk-white bull to Phoebus on the banks of 
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the Thames, we Imvc in The Gentle Shepherd plain I’afie 
and Roger and a simple picture of doineslic life: 

“At e’en nhm he comes wear}- fmc the Iiil), 

I’ll line n’ tliinps made rcadv to hit will. 

In IVinter, when he toihi thro’ wind and min, 

A hleeiinp ingle, and n clean heartIi-.‘-tane; 

And eoon as he flings hy liLs plaid and staff. 

The eeething pal’s he n\ady to take off; 

Cle.an hap-a-bag I’ll Bprr.ad ii[x)n Ills Iwatd, 

.•\nd serve him wi’ the best nc run affoid.” 

In surh lines as these wc feel that poetry has already 
found a new source of beauty and of power; (hat it 
has got back to something primary and fundamental. 

James Thomson, who-'o name we have a.s.socinlcd with 
Ramsay’s ns a pioneer of the new poctrj-, wn.s a man of 
far greater influence, anti one in whom the tendencic'! of 
the new literature were much more distinctly manifest, 
lie was born in 1700, the year of Dryden’s death, in 
the beautiful valley of the Tweed in the Scotch Lowland.". 
.\ year later hi.s father removed to a retired spot on the 
slopes of the Cheviot Ilill.s. Here, in (he most pic- 
turc.squc and romantic surroundings, the future poet of 
Nature passed his boyhood. His fondness for poetry 
showed itself early; and in 1725 he left the University 
of Edinburgh without taking his degree, and came to 
Ixmdon. lie published his great work. The Seasons, in 
1730, a scries of four poems on Winter, Summer, Spring, 
and Autumn. The Seasons begins a now era in the 
Nature poetry of England, and po.ssibly of modern 
Europe. The great theme of the book is Nature her- 
self, seen under the changing aspect of the four seasons. 
Thomson’s poetry was a protest against the artificial 
life of the town, where 

“Joyless Inhumanity pen-odea 
And petrifies the heart.” 
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TliomKon was moved also by the sufferings of prisoners, 
and he commended the labors of the “generous band,” 
"Wlio, touched with human woe, redressive searched 
Into tlic horrors of the gloomy jail.” 

Collins and Gray. — From the time of the publication 
of The Seasons we find a growing delight in Nature and 
a further departure from the poetic style and spirit of 
Pope. The poets of this time look back to the classic, 
artificial school of Pope, and point forward to the more 
truly poetic .school of Wordsworth, Scott, and Coleridge. 
As we proceed in the century, the romantic spirit, the 
element of ‘‘beauty with strangeness,” becomes stronger 
and more general. Towards the middle of the century 
this development is especially marked in the delicately 
musical Odes of Wn.LtA.M Collins (1740), and in the im- 
mortal Etegyin a Country Churchyard of Thomas Guay 
(17.01). The poetry of both Collins and Gray is remark- 
able for lyrical melody, exquisite finish of rvorkmanship, 
and sentiment. Collins had the finer and rarer lyrical 
gift, and the more purely imaginative mind. His pas- 
sionate fondness for music is felt as a guiding instinct 
in his poetry; and his imagination carries us to strange 
land.s, or paints vivid pictures of things abstract and 
unsubstantial. We sec “Winter, yelling through the 
troublous air;” and “the haggard eye" and “hurried 
step” of Pear. In the Persian Eclogues, Collins turns 
to the Orient for poetic subjects. Although these 
eclogues lack the passionate enthusiasm of some of the 
Elizabethans for Oriental coloring, and much of the 
glamour of the land of pearls, silks, spices, and gold, 
they ^vc us several real pictures of the cast. In one 
of them a camel-driver, carrying his cruse of water 
and his scantily filled scrip, shading his eyes from the 
sun ns he drives the caravan over the sandy plain. 
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ro;:rcls that lie has left the quiet valleys and "the 
lloweri’ inountain s side” to seek pain nero'-s (he “drearj- 
deserts;” and \rc are made to feel that for poetic senti- 
ment the deserts of the east arc less arid than the plade.s 
of I’opo’s \Vindsor Forest. Collins was attracted bj’ 
mystery and splendor. Dr. Johnson say.s, he “ delighted 
to roam through the meanders of enchantment, to gaze 
on the magnificenee of golden palaces, to repose by the 
waterfalls of Elysian gnr<lcns.” In his Ode on Ihc 
Popular Siipcrstitionn of Ihc IlighlawU of Scolland, 
('ollins shows his feeling for folk-lore and fairy-Iorc, 
and for the gloom and my.slcry of loch and mountain. 
In these new .subjects, and in the “softly austere and 
simply ti'nder gravity” found In some of the Odes, we 
see that poetry has advanced a long way indeed from 
the ideals of the so-called Classical School. 

Gray. — Gray likewise turned from the world of the 
prosaic. Ho explored old myths, or sought some quiet 
.scene, congenial to contemplation. He was a scholar 
and a close observer of Nature, who opened new fields of 
romance to Englishmen by his stmly of Icelandic lays 
and lYclsh history. B<it his best poems. Elegy in n 
Country Churchyard and Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, are noted for their even tone of quiet 
meditation, and their gentle moralizing on human life, 
rather than for any foreign material or any pure de.scrip- 
tion of Nature. Yet, in the Elegy we are made to feel, 
as a pervading atmosphere entirely appropriate to llu' 
meditative mood of the poet, the quiet of evening and 
the charm of Engli.sh landscape. Gray shows also a 
strong sympathy with the poor and lowly, nith those 
“to Fortune and to Fame unknown.” He appreciates 
their homely virtues, their silent heroism, and ho realizes 
that too often their opportunities are but few. 
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The New Humanity: Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Crabbe. — While those poets were introducing a new 
music in eigldeenth-century poetry, and were pointing 
out tJic beauties of Nature and of the life and litera- 
ture of foreign lands, others were giving voice more 
particularly to the spirit of a widening humanity. 



Stoke Pogis Churchyard, the Scene of Gray’s "Elegy.” 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774.), the friend and com- 
panion of Dr. Johnson, was connected by the stjde and 
outward form of many of his works ivith the literature 
of the older school of Pope and Addison. But protest- 
ing against the luxurj' of the careless rich, he is full of 
the new ss'mpathy with the poor and the unfortunate. 
Thus in spirit, though not in form, he belongs with the 
poets 'df the new age. Goldsmith was born in an Irish 
village. Ho was an ugly, amiable bo3’, idle, blundering, 
and careless, but generous and loving, with a simple 
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goodness of nature which no hard experiences were 
able to soil or impair. For a time he studied medicine 
at Edinburgh; then, after some aimless wanderings 
on the Continent, he arrived in London in 1750, with 
no prospects and with only a few half-peiiec in his 
pocket. Here he had to fight for a bare living. After 
various disappointments and failure.s, iie became a 
hack-writer for the booksellers. When he was in sore 
jieed. Dr. Johnson became his helper and friend. He 
was taken into the exclusive literary circle, and was one 
of the original members of the Literary Club, to which 
Johnson, Reynolds, and Burke also belonged. But 
Goldsmith was always in debt, and a great part of his 
writing was done to order under the prc.<sure of many 
difficulties. From time to time he turned from his 
drudgery to add a classic to literature — The Traveller 
(1764), his idyllic story the Ftcar of Wakefield (1766), 
The Deserted Village (1770), and his masterinece of 
comedy She Sloops to Conquer (1773). These works 
brought him fame, but he was continually worried by 
money difficulties, and toward tlie last the strain told 
even on his easy-going and buoyant nature. He died 
in London in 1774, owing two thousand pounds, but 
as he lay dying, the staircase leading to hi.s room ^vas 
filled with poor outcasts whom he had befriended. 

The spirit of humanity thus exemplified in Goldsmith’s 
life is perhaps the chief distinction of his works. In 
his prose as in his poetry there is a depth of sympathy, 
and a certain cosmopolitan breadth of view unusual 
in his time. In the two comedies, The Good-Natured 
Man and She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith led a reaction 
against a less natural and more sentimental school of 
comedy, and helped to make a new era in the history 
of the English drama. But it is in The Vicar of Wake- 
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field that we find Goldsmith’s most distinctive qualities. 
This evidently was written not for the world, hut for 
Itiinself. It is a prose idyl picturinR the family life of 
a emmtrj' vicar, Dr. Primrose, who, with unacclairncd 
heroism, fulfils the duties of a humhlc station, and in 
the midst of injustice, iioverty. and disgrace keeps liis 
faith in man and God. The hook is the picture of an 
ideal man, as “ideal as Hector and not less immortal.’’ 
In Goldsmith’s own words, the hero of the piece “unites 
in himself the three grcate.st characters upon earth; 
lie is a priest, an husbandman, and the father of a 
family.’’ 

Goldsmith, the poet, is separated from Pope and his 
fellow.s by a wide sjiiritual gulf. In The Traveller he 
takes us beyond the narrow .streets of London, and sets 
us in the midst of a broad e.xpanse of Nature; he looks 
down on the nations from the mountain-peak, and bids 
us realir., that the inequalities in the lot of man are 
less gre.at than we suppose. In The Deserted Villaffe, 
Goldsmith pictures the little contracted world of the 
village, untroubled with the fever of prosperity, and he 
regrets the p.assing of Jt.s simple, whole.'-ome life before 
“trade’s unfeeling train.’’ The poem is eloquent of 
Gold.smith’s fine, unworldly nature, and is a doliberafe 
protest against the oppression of the poor, against luxury 
and the e\dls that follow in its train. 

WiLUA.M Cowenn (1731-lSOO), a timid reclu.se who 
spent more than half hi.s life in the seclusion of an Engli.di 
village, was also a poet of Nature and of the new 
huinanitj'. Born in 1731, he c.arly entered upon the 
course of sorrow which darkened his life. At the age 
of .six, his mother, in whom all his child-life centered, 
died, and he was left practically alone. .\t ten he went 
to the great school of '\Vestmin.ster,.and at eighteen began 
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the study of law. But for this Cowper had little 
aptitude. He led an idle, aimless life, occasionally 
subject to fits of melancholy and depression. In 17G3 
he was offered a government position through the influ- 
ence of his uncle, but in preparing for the necessary 
examination before the House of Lords, Cowper’s 
overwrought mind gave way, and he seemed a hopeless 
and beaten man. After two years in an asylum for the 
insane, however, he partially recovered, and went to live 
•nith a family named Unwn, first at Huntingdon, a quiet 
old torni on the river Ouse, and afterward at Olney, a vil- 
lage inseparably associated with his memory. In the quiet 
and security of this life, Cowper became the poet of the 
home. In The Task (1785), the greatest of his longer 
poems, he pictured the group about the fire on a winter’s 
night; the woodsman, crossing the snow to his day’s 
work, his lean cur at his heels, or frolicking in the powdery 
drift; the wagoner breasting the driving storm beside 
his reeking team; the quiet return of evening; the still 
waters of the Ouse; the square church-tower; the dipt 
hedgerows, and all the ordered beauty and repose of 
the English landscape. Side by side with these idyls 
of an English village are the poet’s thoughts on life in 
its OTdcr aspects. Recluse as he was, he was a leader, 
a precursor of Wordsworth, a man who helped to bring 
in the ideals of our modern world. He was the poet 
of an awakened religious fervor, of the new love of 
humanity and of human freedom, the poet of the simple 
natural life, who declared that 

“ God made the country, and man made the town." 

George Crabbe (1754^1832), while continuing the 
poetry of natural description, brought the realism of 
the earlier part of the century to the painting of the 
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homely and often repulsive life of the country poor. 
In his poem, The Village (1783), he scorns the artificial 
pastoral of the older school, and declares 

“ I paint the cot 

Ab Truth will paint it, and na Bardg will not.” 

Born and brought up among the poor, Crabbe knew the 
scenes he pictured, and was thus able to give them a 
dircctnc.ss and vividness which did much to extend men’s 
sympathy with the lowly and the downtrodden. 

In these and other poets we hear the voice of the new 
democracy, and an appeal to a broader and more real 
human brotherhood. 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797). In marked contrast to 
the quiet, contemplative life of Cowper was the public 
career of Edmund Burke, the great political thinker 
and statesman, who, with impassioned eloquence, 
strove to impress upon England and Europe the true 
meaning of liberty. An Irishman, born in Dublin in 
1729, Burke entered Trinity College, Dublin, at the 
age of fourteen, and after taking a degree went to 
Ix»ndon to study the law. There he began his career 
ns an.^ author with the publication of An Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful (1756). He became a friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and one of the founders of the Literary 
Club. But Burke’s interests were turning more and 
more from literature to politics. In 1765 he entered the 
House of Commons, and won immediate distinction 
l)y a speech on the repeal of the Stamp Act. The 
difficulties with the American Colonics, one of the 
'gravest questions confronting the government, called 
forth three of Burke’s best speeches, and placed him 
with the greatest supporters of the Colonists. Indeed, 
an English statesman and critic has said that these 
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spceclies of Burke’s on American affairs “arc almost 
the one monument of the struggle on u-hich a lover of 
English greatness can look tvith pride.” In his Speech 
on Conciliation toith America, Burke brushes away the 
legal question of the right of England to tax the Colonies, 
and rests the argument on the broader ground of ex- 
pediency and common sense. “The question with me 
is not whether you have a right to render your people 
miserable, but whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy.” 

Burke has been called the “interpreter of English 
liberty.” He was by nature a conservative, trith a love 
for what he called “a well-regulated liberty.” Thus, 
when the French Revolution broke out, with its violence, 
its bloodshed, its defiance of all authority, Burke, 
shocked and alarmed, threw the full force of his powers 
into his Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) — 
a book which remains one of the literarj' monuments 
of the time. To him the Revolution seemed to be only 
destructive. He looked back upon the cherished ideals 
and institutions of historic Europe, and felt that their 
ver3’ existence was hanging in the balance. In the 
insults offered to the beautiful and unhappy Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, he saw the signal of the 
death of chivalry. “The age of chivalry is gone. That 
of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded; 
and the glorj’ of Europe is extinguished forever." In 
the Letters on a Regicide Peace (1796-1797), Burke 
declaimed again.st any truce with France, which he 
called a “pretended republic of murderers, robbers, 
.and atheists.” He solemnly declared that his words, 
though thej' might have the weakness, had at least the 
sincerity, of a djdng declaration. He died soon after, 
at Beaconsfield, in 1797, 
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T]ic enduring fiber in Burke’s writings lies in his being 
not merely the orator, the poet, the master of style, 
but preeminently the thinker, able to rise above purely 
contemporary interests. His works arc rich in a political 
wdsdom, in maxims and observations that reach far 
beyond the particular conditions which called them 
forth. And liis words arc those of a man profoundly 
in earnest, who rises above mere questions of partj', 
and in his concern for the welfare of mankind forgets 
all interests of self. In this way, Burke too is a champion 
of Ihc new humanity. 

Summary. — When we classify and arrange all these 
stupendous changes in the external conditions of men’s 
lives, and in man’s mental and spiritual estimate of 
life’s meaning and purpose, the great and peculiar place 
of the eighteenth century in history begins to take shape 
in our minds. The two great historic movements of 
the century define themselves as: 

1. The expansion of England into a world poaxr. 

2. The rise of democracy, with all those industrial 
and social changes which accompany and forward it. 

When we look at this period, not from one aspect, 
but from every side, we- sec that its beginning dates 
from the last years of the administration of Walpole, 
or from about 1730 to 1740. To that decade we have 
referred the rise or growth of a new spirit in religion, 
jiolitics, and literature. In 1766 England enters upon 
lior long struggle -with Franco for the prize of half the 
world. Between 1755 and 1765 we find those improve- 
ments in transportation and manufactures which begin 
the industrial revolution." From about this time the 
advance toward democracy becomes more rapid and 
apparent. We enter the era of a bold opposition to 
authority. Reporters arc admitted to the House of 
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Commons, and the press gains enormously in pov it. 
Tlic .American and French Revolutions stir the very 
foundations of society, and there is an outburst in lit- 
erature of the revolutionary spirit. Finally, we may 
group many of these changes about two centers; (a) that 
longing for a more simple and more natural life, and that 
revolt against accepted standards, which accompanied 
a rebirth of the more religious and ideal elements of 
society, (h) that feeling of compassion for suflering, 
that sense of the worth of the individual, which we 
associate with the grovs-th of democracy. 


ROBERT BURNS 
(1739-1796) 

In the work of Robert Burns we find English poetry 
making a definite and complete break noth the older 
traditions of the eighteenth centurj'. A great and 
original genius, sprung from the soil, unhampered by 
the learning of the schools. Bums wrote from the inner 
power of the soul, and introduced into English poetry 
a new and unmistakably ■sincere note of passion. We 
have soon how the new spirit of England found expres- 
sion in the poetry of Thomson, Gray, Collins, Gold- 
smith, and Cowper, who in varying degrees showed a 
fresh love of Nature, or a new sense of brotherhood, or 
a wistful, half-melancholy sentiment for the romance of 
the past. But none of these UTiters had entirely escaped 
from the conventionalities of the older school. Their 
poetry had been graceful, sympathetic, imaginative, and 
often musical, but it had not been impas.sioned. None 
of them had had that strong grip on life, that profound 
sense of man’s struggles, hopes, and joys, which is the 
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poet’s greatest power, and which comes only to genius 
working upon the elemental facts of life at first hand. 
The Scotch plowman, Robert Bums, by his birthright 
and his heritage of poverty and labor, not only knew 
but lived the homespun life of the peasant, and out of 
its daily experiences in field, church, house, and tavern, 
wrought songs and poems which, by their poignancy 
and genuineness of feeling, their lyrical sweetness, their 
broad humor, and above all their power of going to the 
heart of man, inspired all Scotland and England, and 
are still among the greatest in the world. 

Bums’ poems are racy of the soil, as frankly local in 
subject as in dialect. He is not ashamed to paint the 
homely and everyday aspects of the life about him. 
The family group, after their week of toil, gathered in 
patriarchal simplicity about the cotter’s hearthstone; 
the blazing ingle of the country tavern, where the 
drunken cronies, " o’er all the ills o’ life victorious,” sing 
their jolly catches, oblivious of the storm without or the 
w'rathful wife at home; the current controversy between 
the Auld and New Lichts in the Kirk; a wounded hare, 
or a flock of startled water-fowl, — such are the homely 
materials ready to his hand, from which his poems are 
fashioned. We find in them that high gift which cannot 
bo gained by a study of any AH of Poetry, of seeing wth 
a fresh and penetrating insight. For while in one sense 
Bums’ poems are local, they are none the less for all 
the world. In the local, the temporary, and the com- 
monplace, the poet sees the universal; and, beneath the 
vesture in which life clothes itself, discovers the abiding 
huma^ significance, which, when told in fitting ■words in 
forms of art, becomes a source of strength to mankind. 

Bums’ Life. — Robert Bums, the son of a small 
farmer in Ayrshire, in the southwestern part of the 
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Lowlands of Scotland, was bom in 1759. The place of 
his birth was a clay cottage built bj*^ his father, and 
located in the heart of the countrj’’ w'hich Burns W'as 
afterwards to make famous. Near by w'as the “ bonnj’’ 
Doon” and “the wnnding Ayr,” scenes of the poet’s 
early love-ventures; and old Allowaj’^ Kirk, where, in 
the poem Tam O’ Shantcr, “Auld Nick” piped for the 
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all his labor as “a hard-worked ploughboy,” he was a' 
great reader, ha^dng a ballad-book before him at meal- 
times, and whistling the songs of Scotland while guiding 
the plow. On the death of his father in 1784, Robert 
and his brothers and sisters took a farm together, but 
it proved unprofitable. By this time he had written 
numerous songs, and had gained by them considerable 
loc.al reputation. But his affairs were so involved that 
he thought of leaving the country, and, with that pur- 
pose in view, published his first volume of poems (1786) 
to defray expen.'ses. It was well received, and the poet 
was encouraged to go to Edinburgh to publish a second 
edition. At Edinburgh, Burns, with his genius and 
flavor of rusticity, his massive head and gloning eyes, 
became the reigning scasafion. But in Edinburgh he 
was out of his proper and native element. In 1788 he 
leased a farm in Dumfriesshire, married Jean Armour, 
and spent one of his few peaceful and happy years. 
In 1789 he 'vas appointed e.\-ciscman, that is, the dis- 
trict inspector of goods liable to a tax. From this time 
the habit of intemperance gained on him. His health 
and spirits failed, and bouts of reckless drinking were 
followed by intervals of remorse and attempted recovery. 
His genius did not desert him, and some of his best songs 
were composed during this miserable time. He died 
in 1796, worn out and prematurely old at thirty-seven, 
one of the great song-writers of the world, and Scotland’s 
most representative poet. 

His Sincerity, — In spite of those weaknesses which 
cut off a life “that might have grown full straight,” 
Burns’ poetry is unmistakably the utterance of a sin- 
cere, large-hearted, and essentially noble nature, pleasure- 
loving and full of laughter as a child, yet broken by a 
man's grief; a nature with more than a woman’s tender- 
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ness, and -with the poet’s soul quivering at the throb of 
pain. 

“ Still thou art blest, compared vri’ me, 

The present only toucheth thee; 

But och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess and fear.” 

Here in the midst of the lingering affectations ol the 
time vibrates the anguish of Bums’ lyrical cry, quiver- 
ing with the unmistakable accent of human suffering. 
This is the universal language of passion not to be learned 
in the schools. This is his “sincerity, his indisputable 
air of truth,” which Carlyle considered to be Burns’ 
chief excellence. Hence, Burns’ love-songs, — from the 
impassioned flow of My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, 
to the serene heauty of To Mary in Heaven, or to the 
quiet anguish of Ae Fond Kiss and then We Sever, with 
its fourth stanza: 

" Had we never loved sac kindly, 

Had we never loved eae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted, — 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted" 

are among the truest and best in the language. 

Poet of Scotland, Nature, and Man. — Burns is more 
than the writer of love-lyrics; he is the poet of Nature, 
of the poor, and of patriotic Scotland. In The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, we have a rapid and faithful sketch of 
an autumn landscape: 

“ November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose.” 
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We enter the dwelling, and identify ourselves with the 
daily life of the poor. “The toil-worn Cotter” coming 
homo at night “weary, o’er the moor,” is met by his 
children, “Th’ expectant wee-things.” “His wee bit 
ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, ” and his wife’s smile 
"Does a’ his wear}' kiaugh and care beguile." 

Like Goldsmith, Burns finds in this simple, wholesome 
life, with its commonplace duties and its cheerful con- 
tentment, his country’s greatest pride and strength. 
In the last two stanzas, which he once repeated kneeling 
bareheaded on Coldstream Bridge across the Tweed, 
Burns poured out his passionate love for his country, 
as ho did' again in the stirring trumpet notes of Scots 
Wha HaeWi’ Wallace Bled. 

Poet of Democracy. — But Burns’ ardent soul was 
not centered merely on his own love or his own country. 
Ho was the poet of democracy, extending the hand of 
brotherhood, to the patriots of France. When Burns 
wrote that 

“ Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn," 

he expressed what thousands were coming to feel; and in 
his poem For A’ That and A’ Thai, he gave to Europe, then 
nearing a great social change, an immortal declaration 
of human equality and of the glory of simple manhood: 

“A prince can rank a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might. 

Quid faith he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

• t Their dignities, and a' that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth. 

Arc higher rank than a’ that. 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s coining 3’et, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the warld o'er. 

Shall brothcis be for a’ that.” 

But Bums’ comprehensive sympathy, like that of 
Cot^•per, reaches beyond the circle of human life. He 
stands in the furrow to look at the “ tim’rous ” field- 
mouse, whose tiny house his plow has laid in ruins, 
and his soul is broad enough to think of the trembling 
creature gently and humbly as his 

“Poor earth-born companion 
An’ fellow-mortal.’’ 

In fact, though Bums’ life was for the most part 
passed in remote provincial places out of the sweeping 
current of political and social change, which was pro- 
ducing a new England and a new Europe, he was one 
of the great poets of revolution. He represented the 
humanizing tendency of the revolutionary spirit, and 
its healthy contempt of hj'pocrisy. 

The French Revolution 

Towar d the close of the eight e enth century, w e reach 
the most stormy and critical period in the history 
of modem Europe. The grou’ing spirit of human ity, 
which we have traced in poetry, had done muc h for t^ 
betterment of man, working quietly in men’s hearts; 
but it was to do still more in a way less pacific. ~PMt 
and philosopher, in Franco and [England, were plead ing 
the cause of the poor, and the rights of man. M^e 
more sensitive to pain and suffering, they had come to 
examine the theories of government, the" dutieYb rsove r- 
eigns, and the rights of subjects. Convinced of the 
dignity and worth of manhood, they denounc ed oppres- 
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sion, tyrann y, and crue lty. Rousseau called upon men 
to live in accord with nature; Voltaire scoffed at the 
shams of mock nobility, and exalted reason in matters 
of government; Bums had written 

‘‘Tho rank is but the guinea stamp; 

The man’s the gowd for a' that " — 

Cowper, in The Task, had cried otit against the Bastile 
(the great prison in Paris) as a shameful “house of 
bondage;” finally, in France, the toiling masses, starved, 
overtaxed, oppressed, arose in the might of their long- 
suffering wrath, and overthrew the Bastile (July 14, 
1789). Then 

" France her giant limbs «pr.cated, 

.\n(l with that oatli which smote earth, air, and sea. 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free.” 

Europe lodkcd on brea thless, a s the whole glittering 
fabric of French feudalism , rotten at th i b ase, s u dden ly 
crastiertJnto rtnm tho ancient baritos of custom and 
authority were swept away as~m~a ~night; trie_ floods were 
ou I7~flid~ Frcn'cTt Revolution had begun. 

'TSuringJhi^eariy acts o f'that terri b le dra ma, it seemed 
tojraany that the dreams of poets and philosophers 
of a Go lden Age of peace and brothcrltood were about 
to bo reali zed.' " Enthusiasm was at the highest. The 
English poet Bla ke w nlked_the streets of London wear- 
ing _ the red cockj^e of the Revolutionists. Even 
the great statesman Pitt sympathized with them, 
while, Fox, a leader of Parliament, is said to have ex- 
claimed, on hearing of the destruction of the Bastile, 
“ How much is this the greatest event that ever hap- 
pened in the world, and how much the best 1 ” Edmund 
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Burko, indeed, stood aloof from the rest, a soUtarj' and 
impregnable tower of conservatism; and in Edinburgh 
the young Walter Scott, with his intense love of ihe 
chivalrie past, looked on at the fury of demolition with 
disapproval. But, for the most part, the hopes of youth, 
and of all the anient and enthusiastic spirits of tlic time, 
went out toward the Revolutionist.s in a great torrent 
of e.vultation. The imagination of the j'outbful poets, 
William WoRDSWonxn, Samuel Taylor CoLnniDOE, and 
RonEiiT Southey, all in the impressionable yeans of open- 
ing manhood when the Revolution began, was fired by 
the idea that the world was being made anew. They trod 
the earth in rapture, their eyes fixed upon a vision of 
the dawn. Looking back upon this time, Wordsworth 
wrote: 

“ Blins was it in that D.awn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven." 

The effect of these changes upon literature was three- 
fold. They introduced a higher sincerity and truth in 
art, an ever widening spirit of brotherliood, and a sense 
of the worth and dignity of the individual sou^which 
led men to write in a more personal and subjective way 
than they had done before. The master passion of tEe 
new leaders of thought was the longing for son^ething 
natural and genuine. Wordsworth and Coleridge aimed 
to write poems that should be true poeticaHy"nhd 
imaginativelj', and be free from the artificialitics_o'f Ibe 
school of Pope. Wordsworth sought to reform “ poetic 
diction,” and to set up a simpler and truer manneMn 
it.s stead. A little later, Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 
railed against the “shams” of life, and preached that 
men “should come back to reality, that they should 
stand upon things and not upon the shows of things.” 
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WILLIAM WCltDSWORTH 
,1770-1850) 



little village on the river Derwent in the English Lake 
country. -On both his father’s and mother’s side the 
poet came of a family stock deeply rooted in the country 
soil, and he may well have inherited from hi.s long lino 
of prqvincial ancestors that sympathy with the country, 
and with the simple incidents of country life, which is 
a principal element in his verse. ®Born in a singularly 
lovely region of lake and mountain, remote from the 
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activities of tlic outer worlii, he ^penf the greater part 
of his life in ilaily companionship with Xalnrei' lie 
hccaine (he poet of what Jj'.wdl has cnlle<l “ WoriU- 
worthsliire.” 

Preparation. — AVonlsworlli’.s ino-e resul^ e.iiication 
was ohtained at a school in the quaint yflla-te of llawk"- 
Iicad on Esthwaitc Water. Later he went to Gaiii- 
hridge; hut the fi.xed routine of college htudies failed to 
touch his enthusiasm. lie gr.adu.atel in 1701, hut, as 
may ho .supposed, without having distinguished hiriiself . 
On leaving Cambridge, he spent some months in vi.sit- 
ing London and elscwlierc, finally cross' ng (o Franco, 
where he caught the contagion of Rcpuhli/anisni, and wn.s 
on (ho point of otTering him.self ns a IcndciT in the Revolu- 
tion. Ifis relatives, alarmed for his saljoty, .stopped hi.s 
supplie.s; and in 1702, lack of inoncA' compelled hi.s 
rctuni. On reaching England ho was jvHUnut a profc.s- 
sion and had no definite pro.spects. Jiuj after three yeans 
in this unsettled condition, lie wa.s mnjdc comparatively 
independent by a legacy of £000 from L friend. Shortly 

before this he had made his first ven/ture.s in poctrj 

An Evening IFoW.- (1793); Dcecriptitje Sketches (1793). 
In 1790 he took a cottage at Raccd«wn in Dorset.shire 
with his devoted sister Dorothy, who. became one of the 
great influences in his life, and he i/esoivcd to dedicate 
him.self to poetry. 

Fulfilment. — From this time, WJjrdsworth’s life was 
of the most studiously simple, sev/erc, and uneventful 
description, an example of that “rfdain lixdng and high 
thinking” in which he believed, was lived close to 
Nature, in the circle of deep home antachment.s, and in 
the society of a few chosen friends; but it rcKcmblcd that 
of Alilton in its solemn consecration to the higrh service 
of his art, and in its consistent nobility and lofti^mss of 
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tone. Leaving Raccdown in 1797, Wordsworth settled 
at Alfoxdcn, near Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, where 
his genius developed rapidly under the stimulating com- 
panionship of his friend Coleridge. Hero the two poets 
worked together, and in 1798 published the Lyrical 
Ballads, a colleetion of poems to which each contributed. 



Itydnl Mount 


This work, by its deliberate departure from the outworn 
poetic manner, marks an era in the history of Jiuglish 
poetry. 

Afte.r this, Wordsworth worked steadily, holding to 
his p^vn notions of poetry in spite of the ridicule of the 
critics and the neglect of the body of readers. In the 
winter of 1798-1799 he visited Germany, On his 
return, he settled in the Lake District, living first in 
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Dove Cottage, Grasmere (1799-1813), and finally re- 
moving to Rydal Mount. In 1802 he married his cousin 
Mary Hutchinson, also a native of Cumberland. Miss 
Hutchinson, like Wordsworth’s sister Dorothy, had a 
rare appreciation of poetry. He had thus the devotion 
and sympathy of two gifted women, both capable of 
entering into his finest emotions and aspirations. The 
poet, his wife and sister, thus lived in an ideal and 
beautiful companionship, unfortunately but too rare in 
the lives of men of genius. Wordsworth’s remaining 
years were passed at Rydal Mount, except when his 
tranquil existence was broken by short journeys on the 
Continent and elsewhere. As he advanced in life, his 
work won its way in the public favor. He was made 
Poet Laureate in 1843, and died peacefully April 23, 1860. 

As Poet. — As a poet Wordsworth was surpassingly 
great within that somewhat restricted sphere which he 
has made peculiarly his own. He is deficient in a sense 
of humor, he possesses but little dramatic force or nar- 
rative skill, and he fails in a broad and living sj'mpathy 
with the diverse passions and interests of human life. 

” Yet he is as truly the poet of the mysterious world W’e 
call Nature, as Shakespeare is the poet of the life of 
man. He, more than all other poets, teaches us to 
enter into that world and find in it the very temple of 
God, in which and through which He himself will draw 
close to us.® ^ 

View of Nature. — t At first Wordsworth looked upon 
Nature with a kind etPprimitive and unreasoning rap- 
ture; Nature then to him was “all in al^ 

“The Bounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy -wood. 

Their colours and thmr forms, were then to me 
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An nppetitc; a fcding and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unboirowcd from the eye.” 

But that time passed, and he came to look upon Nature 
as a living presence that could mold and raise the life 
of ma^ Ho found that she could 

. .so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall o'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 

This is Wordsworth's transcendentalism^ Nature is 
not to him hiere vegetation, subject to the law of growth 
and decay, nor a collection of objects to be described, 
but a manifestation of God, of the Universal Spirit 
which is in and about man.® When looking at the 
forms and colors of Nature he says 

“ . . . I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whoso dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

To Wordsworth, the Universe is not a mechanical con- 
trivance, like a huge piece of clockrvork, whose motive 
power is law, but a something divinely alive. Ho 
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believed that the secret of life is to hold fast youth’s 
generous emotions, its high imaginings, its deep foun- 
tains of joy, as an antidote to the deadening and con- 
taminating influences of tlie world. To sec again in 
age .some aspect of Nature wliicli sank deep into the 
soul of youth, and which will 

“ . . . flasti upon that inward eye 
Which 18 the bliss of solitude ” 

to hear again in age that cry of the cuckoo which en- 
chanted us in boyhood, is to revive our youthful rapture, 
and “beget that golden time again.’’ Thus a “natural 
piety,” binding our days each to each, should protect ’ 
us against the contagimi of the world. 

Its Limitations. — ^’ordsworth celebrates the beauty, 
harmony, and sublinnty'of Nature; he J^grti_fie_d_by 
its calm and its unbroken order. But Nature is not all 
a May day; she has a harsh and terrifying side, of which 
Wordsworth was apparently oblivious. He is silent as 
to her mysterious discords of pairi, cruelty, and deatly 
So far as we can tell, he is unimpressed by any feeling 
of her magnificent indifference to man. To this extent 
his poetry of Nature is partial and incomplete. Never- 
theless, in this very incompleteness lies one source of 
Wordsworth's tranquilizing an<^‘ healing” power. We 
are refreshed and satisfied bj' the very strength of his 
conviction that the whole world is but the temple of 
the living God. Of all the poets who in the eighteenth 
century came to lead a rouged and tired generation of 
intrigue and scandal back to that mother-w’orld to 
which they had become as strangers, Wordsworth proved 
himself the greatest and most inspired guide. The 
murmur of the Derwent, the clouds gathered about the 
setting sun, the splendors of lonely dawns, the solitude 
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of mountain-peak and lake and forest, all these things 
had been his world; and consciously and unconsciously, 
the sublimity of that world, extending about us in its 
large patience and inscrutable repose, possessed and 
enlarged his soul. His life rises to the dignity of a 
great example, because it is so outwardly ordinary and 
so inwardly exceptional; because he showed us how to 
make a new use of those familiar sources of joy and 
comfort which lie open to all who have eyes to see and 
cars to hear. His life was severely simple, yet the 
world was hiis, even as, up to the measure of our power 
of receiving, we may make it ours. 

It is this serene and noble simplicity of Wordsworth's 
life and character that .sheds upon certain of his poems 
an indescribable and altogether incomparable charm. 
We fool it in The Solitary Reaper: 

“ Yon HolUnrj’ Higlilnnd hasst 
Reaping and singing by Iicreclf — ” 

and in the poem to Lucy: 

" She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside tlie springs of Dove. 

A maid wliom (Uctc were none to praise 
And very few to love: 

A violet by n nio.ssy stone 
Ilnlf liiddcn from the eye! 

Fair aa a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few C; eld know 
tVlien huey ceased to bo; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to m'-;” 
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Such characteristic and magical excellence refuses to be 
analy 2 ed or defined. 

Wordsworth’s sonnets are among the best in the 
literature; and his longer poems, such as The Excursion, 
are illumined by passages of a wonderful wisdom and 
Ijeauty. At times, as in the great odes To Duly and 
On the Intimations of Immortality, his verse has an 
elevation and a large majesty of utterance unheard in 
English poetry since the deep-throated harmonics of 
Milton. In spite of frequent lapses, Wordsworth’s 
poetic art is of a very high order, and places him with 
the greatest poets of England. 

Poet of Democracy. — In a vciy _reaL sense_3Xords- 
worth is the poet of the new democracy, as he is of th e 
new love of Nature. His sense of the underlying o nenes s 
in Nature and man, and his experiracejii.]ivjng.thrQiifih 
the French Revolution, gave Idm a profo und_jnterest 
in man as man. He saw in the sim ple a nd hardy peas- 
ants of his native county, subjects worthy of the highest 
art of pjoetrj'. He found' low" in~'‘EurswEereTJOor 
men lie.” He saw in the old shepherd Michael, in the 
poor Idiot Boy, in The Old Cumberland Beggar, in the 
“wretched parents" seeking Lucy Gray, who had been 
lost in the storm, pathos, suffering, and tragedy worthy 
of our deepest sjmipathy. 

Matthew Arnold, himself a poetic disciple of Words- 
worth, has thus summed up the peculiar greatness of 
his master’s work: “Wordsworth’s poetry is great 
because of the extraordinarj' power with which Words- 
worth feels the joy offered to us in Nature, the joy 
offered to us in the simple primarj’^ affections and duties; 
and because of the extraordinary power with which, 
in case after case, he shows us this joy, and rendeis it 
so as to make us share it.” 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
(1772-1834) 

"Coloridge threw a great atone into the standing pool of con- 
Icmporarj' thought.” 

— WiLUAM IIazutt. 

"We are here to-day not to consider what Coleridge owed to 
himself, to his family, or to tlie world, but what we owe to him.” 

— Lowell. 

Wordsworth lived out his long, blameless, and devoted 
life under eonditions singularly favorable to the full 
development of his genius. Freed from the pressure 
of money diffieulties, and enabled to live simply amid the 
loveliest of natural surroundings, happy in his homo 
and in his friends, and blessed with health and energy, 
ho has left us an example of a serene and truly suceessful 
life. The story of Coleridge, Word.sworth’s friend and 
fellow-poet, is tragically different. It is the story of 
a man of rare and varied gifts, who, from whatever 
cause, could not, or did not, put forth his powers to 
the full. 

Early Life, Education, rmd Travel. — Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the youngest of a large family, was the 
son of the vicar and schoolmaster at the little town of 
Oltery St, Mai-y, Devonshire. His father was an absent- 
minded man, and a scholar who quoted Hebrew to his 
congregation as “the immediate language of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ijcft an orphan in his ninth year, Coleridge was 
admitted to the Charity School at Christ’s Hospital, 
Loprjon, and began the unequal fight with life. Here 
ho mot the gentle Charles Lan>b, who became his life- 
long friend, and who spenhs of him ns “the poor friend- 
less boy.” From the first, Coleridge seems to have lived 
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in a dream-world. He was unusually precocious anc 
preferred the societj' of books to that of boj’s. As £ 
little child he wandered over the Devonshire fields 
slashing the tops off weeds and nettles in the charactei 
of one of the “Seven Champions of Christendom;’' 
and in school at London he would lie for hours on the 
roof, gazing after the drifting clouds W'hile his school- 
fellows played football in the court below; or in the 
midst of the crowded Strand, he would fancy himscli 
Leander swimming the Hellespont. A gentleman inter- 
ested in him gave him a subscription to a librarj'; and 
thereafter Coleridge “skulked out” to the library and 
read "right through the catalogue.” Even at fifteen he 
had “bewildered” himself in metaphysics and theo- 
logical controversy, and charmed and astonished his 
hearers by his wonderful talk. His uncle in London, 
he tells us, “used to carry me from coffee-house to 
coffee-house, and tavern to tavern, where I drank and 
talked and disputed as if I had been a man.” Lamb 
recalled these days -with rapture; “How have I seen Ihe 
casual passer through the cloisters stand still, entranced 
with admiration; ... to hear thee unfold, in thy deep 
and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or 
Plotinus, ... or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar, 
while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to the 
accents of the inspired chariiy-boy!” ^ 

At nineteen Coleridge went to Cambridge and fur- 
nished his rooms -with no thought of his inability to 
pay the upholsterers; then, under the pressure of a 
comparatively trifling debt, he gave up all his prospects, 
fled to London, and enlisted in the Dragoons. He 
returned to Cambridge, but left there in 1794 without 
taking a degree. Visiting Oxford in this year, he met 
the youthful Southey', in whom he found a kindred 
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spirit. Both were feeling that impulse from the French 
Revolution which was agitating Europe. They agreed 
that human society should be reconstructed, and decided 
to begin the reform by establishing an ideal community 
in the wilds of America. They chose for the site of the 
new community the banks of the Susquehanna, because 
of the music of its name. The new form of government 
was to be called a Pantisocracy, or a government by 
all, and the citizens were to combine farming and liter- 
ature. In 1795 Coleridge married Sarah Fricker, and 
the Pantisocratic scheme Avas given up for lack of funds. 
It was about two years after this that Coleridge met 
Wordsworth at Alfoxden in Somersetshire, and wrote 
his greatest poem, The Ancient Mariner. In 1798 he 
left for Germany, where in two years he mastered 
the German tongue and went deep into German meta- 
physics. From the new intellectual life upon which that 
nation had just entered, Coleridge received a fresh and 
powerful stimulus, and was one of the first to introduce 
the new German philosophy and literature into England. 

Poetry, Opium, and Metaphysics. — Coleridge re- 
turned to England in 1800, and began writing political 
articles for the Morning Tost. So successful were they, 
by reason of Coleridge’s wide knowledge and his philo- 
sophical and historical method of dealing with political 
questions, that he was offered an interest in the Post 
which would give him an income of £2000 a year, pro- 
vided he Avould devote all his time to that paper. But 
this ho rejected, with the remark that he “would not 
give up the country and the lazy reading of old folios 
for trvo thousand times £2000, — in short, that beyond 
£250 a year, he considered money a real evil.” Instead, 
he went to Keswick, among the English Lakes, to lead 
a life of quiet and study near his friends Wordsworth 
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and Southey. There it was that he wrote his last impor- 
tant poems, — the second part of Christabd and the Ode 
io Dejection, — and turned his attention more and more 
to literary criticism and metaphysics. Coleridge’s 
creative energy was being sapped, and his splendid 
intellect clouded, by the use of opium. He had first 
taken the drug to quiet the torments of gout and neu- 
ralgia, and had gradually come more and more under 
its terrible spell, until, about 1803, the habit became 
fixed. For fifteen years be struggled to free himself 
from its toils, seeking relief from mental depression and 
illness in study and travel. His nnll, never strong, 
seems to have been paralyzed by the drug, so that his 
many projects were dropped, his family was left to the 
care of others, and Coleridge himself became dependent 
on the help of friends like the Wedgewoods, De Quincey, 
and Byron. Finally, under the care of a Mr. Gilman, 
a surgeon at Highgate, London, in whose house he found 
a home, he conquered the fatal habit. 

Carlyle, who visited Coleridge at Mr. Gilman’s, says, 
he “gave' you the idea of a life that had been full 
of sufferings, a life hea\'j’^-laden, half vanquished, still 
swimming painfully in seas of manifold physical and 
other bewilderment ... a hea\'y-laden, high-aspiring, 
and surely much-suffering man.’’ Once, with the sense 
of power strong within him, Coleridge had looked for- 
ward to the composition of many books, the very titles 
of which, he says, would have filled a volume; now, with 
so much yet undone, he was beaten and disheartened, 
tired by the long fight against himself and the world. In 
one of his later poems he pictures himself as listless and 
inert in the midst of the glad young vigor of the spring, 
idle while “all Nature seems at work.” Yet there was 
no bitterness in his nature, no em^ of other men’s 
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success. He had a genuine delight in Wordsworth’s 
great achievements, and to the last showed a noble and 
disinterested concern for increasing man’s knowledge of 
truth. His unfinished life ended in 1834. The world 
had let him die in the conviction of failure, but no 
sooner had the grave closed over him than England 
resounded with his praise. 

Influence on His Time. — In estimating Coleridge’s 
contribution to the thought of the nineteenth century, 
we must consider not his work only but the inspiring 
pow'or of his personality and his talk. His conversation 
w’as, by all accounts, far-reaching, w’onderful, and almost 
endless. .Though he wrote only one great and perfect 
poem. The Andenl Mariner, though his critical and 
philosophical writings arc fragmentary, Coleridge was 
perhaps the greatest single influence upon the minds 
of his contemporaries. Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Southey, 
Carlyle, were indebted to him; and Lamb said that 
Coleridge ’’first kindled in him, if not the power, the 
love of poetry, and beauty, and kindness.” This stimu- 
lating influence was exerted largely in conversation, by 
“his long arrow-flights of thought.” Hazlitt says that 
in his prose “ Hardly a gleam is to be found ... of the 
brillianc}’’ and richness of those stores of thought and 
language that he pours out incessantly” in his talk. 
And one of Coleridge’s editors says, “Throughout a 
long-drawm summer’s day would this man talk to you 
in low, equable, and musical tones, concerning all things 
human and divine.” It is by this power and by the num- 
ber of now and valuable ideas that he put in circulation, 
andrby the number of minds he “excited into activity,” 
that the true worth of Coleridge’s life must be judged. 

As Philosopher and Critic. — In Coleridge’s varied 
mental activity, the writing of poetry was but one 
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interest, even perhaps a somewhat incidental one. His 
discursive energy spent itself in philosophy, in theologj', 
in political journalism, and in criticism. .Although 
Coleridge never developed a system of philosophy, he 
had a profound influence as a prophet or seer. As 
Carlyle said, “ he had, especially among young, inquiring 
men, a higher than literarj', a kind of prophetic or 
magician character. ... A sublime man; who alone in 
those dark days had saved his crown of spiritual man- 
hood, escaping from the black materialisms and revolu- 
tionary deluges with ‘ God, Freedom, Immortality,’ still 
his.” He strove to infuse into the common sense and 
materialistic English philosophy the more ideal and 
spiritual character of contemporary German thought. 
He applied his philo.sophical habits of mind to literary 
criticism, and became the most profound critic of bis 
time. He examined the functions of the human mind, 
and the source of our ideas of beauty; and in reviewing 
works of literary art he aimed to show their merits 
rather than their faults. In the Biographia Literaria, 
or Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life and Opinions, 
he announced his critical principles, and opposed what 
he called “the manufacturing of poems.” He showed 
that real poetry must contain something more than 
common sense and correct meter, that it must be born 
of high imaginative power and sincere feeling. ,His 
lectures on Shakespeare began an era in £he history of 
English Shakespearean criticism. 

As Poet. — Coleridge left but little poetry. He seems 
to have required peculiar conditions for poetic com- 
position; inspiration came to him suddenly, in mys- 
terious gusts; but often before a poem was finished it 
as suddenly left him, apparently as powerless as an 
ordinary mortal to complete what he alone could have 
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begun. Thus, after writing the second part of Chris- 
tabcl, a poem born of the very breath of inspiration, he 
waited vainly until the end of his life for the return of 
the creative mood. He tells us that when writing 
Kuhla Kimi, a poem which came to him in his sleep 
as a kind of vision, he was interrupted “ by a person on 
business from Porlock,” and that on his return he was 
unable to complete it. Yet, notwithstanding the frag- 
mentary nature of his work, Coleridge’s poetry has new 
and great beauties which influenced many of the later 
poets of England. He introduced a new and captivat- 
ing music into English verse, and an element of strange 
and supernatural beauty. Ho had the power, above 
most poets of his time, of creating by sheer force of 
imagination, and, as it were, out of the vacancy of space, 
visions unearthly but real. His descriptions of Nature 
arc often condensed and vivid, like those of Dante, 
showing the power to enter into the spirit of a scene 
and roprodu-e it with a few quick strokes: 

At one strido comes the dark.” 

The Ancient Mariner. — The greatest of his poems. 
The Ancient Mariner, combined many of the elements 
of the new romanticism; it combined the supernatural 
element and the quick sympathy with Nature of which 
we have spoken, with the interest in the old ballad poetry 
of England. Not only is it a ballad in form; it is filled 
until those ghostly and mysterious elements which, in a 
cruder shape, enter so largely into the folk-song and 
logen^ of primitive supei-stition. With wonderful skill 
Coleridge has woven this supernatural clement into a 
narrative of possible incidents, so realistically told as to 
fully persuade jus of their truth. Moreover, in this shad- 
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o\yy ivorltl, we are haunted l)j’ the eontiniinl .siipi;cstion 
of some undcrlyinf; moral hignificancc. Wc can liartlly 
fail to feel that Colcridfie has here written for >is the 
fjrcat poem of charily. The mariner on j-omc lonely and 
distant sea kills an albatross, a creature that hius trusted 
him, that has loved him, that has partaken of the sailors’ 
food and come at their call. The necessary penalty for 
this breach in the fellowship of livinR thing-s is an exclu- 
sion from that fellowship. lie and bis shipmates are 
pursued by the Spirit of Vcnpcancc and terrified by the 
Spectre of Life-in-Death. Ilis companions fall dead 
about him. He is 

" Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide fcal” 

until by his compassion for the “happy living things” 
about the .«hip, wliich he at first despised — by the 
renewal of that love or charily against which he has 
sinned — he takes the first step toward his return into 
the great brotherhood of animate creation. 

Looked' at from this luspect, The Ancient Mariner 
becomes the profoundcst and perhaps most beautiful 
e.\prcs.sion of that feeling of sympathy for all living 
things which we have found uttering itself with increas- 
ing distinctness in later eighteenth-century literature. 

Poet of Nature and Man. — But Coleridge is more 
than a poet of the supernatural and of charity. Like 
Wordsworth, he sees in Nature the outward ni3nife.«ta- 
tion of a divine presence and encrg 3 'f But he realises, 
as Wordsworth did not appear to do, that to each man 
Nature is but what his mood or his power of spiritual 
apprehension makes her. Like AVordsworth, too, he 
was a poet of frecdom(t> As he watched the promise of 
the French Revolution depart in the license and frenzy 
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of the Reign of Terror, Coleridge abandoned his youth- 
ful hopes for a settled conservatism. Burke had -written 
at the opening of the Revolution “that the effect of 
libertj’ to individuals is that they may do -what they 
please; -we ought to see -what it -will please them to do 
before we risk congratulations which may be soon turned 
into complaints.’’ In his France; an Ode, Coleridge 
reaches a similar conclusion. He secs that true liberty 
must rest upon obedience to a moral law, and that 
license, or liberty unrestrained, is but tyranny in another 
form, the tyranny of evil habits and desires. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(1771-1832) 

Bums was the lawful heir to the songs of Scotland, 
Walter Scott to her. romance and her ballads. The 
peasant lift of Scotland, ns it then was, belonged pre- 
eminently to the Ayrshire plownan; but the roniantic 
past of Scotland, Math its lawlessness, its wild heroism, 
its chivalric daring, its fascinating background of moun- 
tain, loch, and glen, belonged to Scott, the child of the 
best blood of the Scottish Border. 

Life. — Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, in 1771. 
Edinburgh, picturesque and romantic in itself, stands in 
the midst of a region crowded with memorials of Scot- 
land’s past. When we look at the map of this historic 
region, the very names of the places — Tweedsdale, 
Eskdale, Tc^otdale, the Cheviot Hills, Lammermuir, 
Yarrow, Stirling, the Trossachs, Melrose, Dryburgh, 
Hawthornden — are full of poetic and historic sugges- 
tion, and all this -was Scott’s birthright. He was born 
in this land, and the blood of men lyho had helped to 
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make it famous was in his veins. “In Scott,” writes 
Andrew Lang, “met the blood of Highlands and Low- 
lands, Celtic, Teutonic, and Norman.” 

Sandy- Knowe. — Scott’s father was a -writer to the 
signet (or barrister); his mother, Anne Rutherford, was 
the daughter of a distinguished Edinburgh physician. 
When Scott was eighteen months old a serious illness 
left him incurably lame. He was a delicate child, and 
in his third year he was sent to his grandfather’s farm 
at Sandy-Knowe, in the valley of the Tweed. On a 
neighboring crag was Smailholme Castle, the scene of 
Scott’s ballad, The Eve of SI. John-, a few miles away 

"... fair Tweed flows round holy Melrose, 

And Eildon slopes to the plain.” 

Scott’s conscious life began among these scenes; their 
influence entered into him as a child and remained with 
him until the end. He would lie on the grass, watching 
the sheep, or listen eagerly to strange tales of Border 
forays from the old shepherd, or “Cow Baillie,” who 
had charge of the flocks and herds. 'He loved to bear 
scraps"of old ballads and ancient songs, and thus, 
while his education was irregular, he came to know the 
past of his country as he only knows it -who learns it 
not from books but from the traditions of the people 
themselves. 

Knowledge of Scottish Scenery and Life. — To this 
knowledge of Scotland’s history and romance Scott 
added, as he grew to manhood, a minute acquaintance 
rvith the scenes in which all this drama of the past had 
been enacted. He knew the little-traveled countrj' 
roads, the nooks and corners of Scotland. He knew 
the people, as he only does who enters the doors of 
many a lonely farmhouse. Such knowledge gave life 
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and trut}) to his stories and his poems, when he retold 
in after life the 

"tnica that charmed him yet a child.” 

Bj' this direct knowledge and comprehensive sym- 
pathy, he was able, as it were, to absorb Scotland her- 
self, the outward asitect of her vallcj's, glens, and lochs, 
her towns, her fishing villages and hamlets, her people’s 
life, her history, spirit, and tradition, and lift them, by 
the simple force of his imaginative and poetic art, into 
the unchanging region of literature. 

Early Literary Work. — In 1778, when he was seven 
years old, Scott tvas sent to the high school of Edin- 
burgh. He loved romantic literature, but he refused 
to learn Greek. In 1780 he entered his father’s law 
office, and in 1792 he was called to the bar. In 1796, 
the year of the death of Burns, Scott began his literary 
career by publishing- his version of the ballads of his 
own country, and two volumes of his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border (1802) were the first result of his laljors. 
But Scott was himself a Minstrel of the Scottish Bor- 
der, — 

‘‘The list of nil the bards was Lo 
tVIio sung of Border chivalry.” 

The Lay ot the Last Minstrel. — After translating 
German ballads and collecting Scottish ones, it was but 
natural that Scott should take the further step and pass 
on to original composition. The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, his first e.'itcnded attempt in this direction, appeared 
in 1805. The strangeness, vigor, and beauty of the 
poein, the interest of its story, the buoyant and spirited 
movement of its verse, fascinated a public accustomed 
fo CouTJcr’s mild reflections, or Crabbe’s realism. 
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"He blew his bugle so loud and hoarse. 

That the dun-deer started at fair Craikcross; 

He blew again so loud and clear, 

Through the gray mountmn-mist there did lances appear; 

And the third blast rang with such a din 
That the echoes answer’d from Pcntoun-liim, 

And all his riders came lightly in.” 

Scott's verse has lost its novelty, but in reading such 
lines as these, we can still feel the force of that magic 
which once enchanted the world. The Lay was fol- 
lowed by Mannion (1808), The Lady of the Lake (1810), 
and by other poems. 

The Waverley Novels. — Meanwhile, Scott's poetry 
had found imitators and had lost something of the 
charm of novelty. Byron, who had sprung into sudden 
fame by the publication of the first instalment of Childe 
Harold (1812), was the poetic sensation of the hour. 
Scott, who never thought himself a great poet, left the 
field open to his brilliant rival. He gave up writing 
poetry, he declared with a genuine franlmess, bccavise 
Byron “beat him,” and he turned to the witing of 
novels. In 1814 he published Waverley. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel made an epoch in English poetry, 
Waverley made an epoch in English fiction. Scott 
had conquered and captivated the public once by 
his poetry, he was now to conquer it a second time by 
his prose. Waverley, which had been published anony- 
mously, was followed by novel after novel from the 
pen of the same mysterious author. After writing some 
of his best stories of Scottish life, — Guy Mannering 
(1815) and The Antiquary (1816) among the number, 
— Scott won a triumph in the field of English history 
by Ivanhoe (1819), probably the most popular and in 
some respects the most fascinating of his romances. A 
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few years later he published Qucnlm Durtvard (1823)j 
the first of his novels in which he passed beyond the 
British Isles and laid the scene in foreign lands. Besides 
getting through an appalling mass of other work, Scott 
wrote over thirty novels and stories between 1814 and 
1831, an average of about two a j'car. 

Prosperity and Failure. — In 1812 Scott had bought 
land on the Tweed near Melrose, and there he built for 
himself the great hou.se he called Abbotsford. For some 
years his life at Abbotsford was busy and successful. 
He was ShorifT of Selkirkshire and Clerk of the Law 
Courts; ho was the country gentleman, the most hos- 
pitable of hosts; he was antiquarian, poet, novelist, and 
nian of letters, and — to his sorrow — he was man of 
bu.sines,s also, a silent partner in the firm of his friends 
and publishers the Ballantyncs. In 1820 Scott was 
made a Baronet, and two years Inter he represented 
Scotland when the King visited Edinburgh. In 1826, 
when he w.'s at the height of his fame, and when every 
ambition seemed gratified, Scott found himself involved 
as secret partner in the failure of the Ballantyncs, and 
personally liable to the extent of £117,000. Scott’s 
goodness and strength were equal to the emergency. 
He was no longer young, he had worked terribly and 
his health was breaking, but he set himself to his task 
with a steadfast courage. 

In two years (1826-1828) he had earned nearly 
£40,000 for his creditors by his painful but unflinching 
toil. Shortly before his sudden change of fortune Scott 
had begun to keep a journal. This Journal, written for 
no eye but his own, has been published, and the 
rcncll:r can now live through those years with Scott 
and know him ns he was. Tlie Journal is a noble book, 
the deepest and noblest, in some respects, that Scott 
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ever wrote. No one can read its brief, manly record 
of (bat gallant fight 'with adversity, no one can follow' 
tlic .«tory of that .struggle, — saddened by domestic 
losses, by failing health and by W'aning powers, yet 
indomitably maintained until the last, — without know- 
ing that here was indeed a man. Great as Scott was in 
his prospcritj’,it was only in these 3 'cars of searching trial 
that his latent greatness was fully revealed. But the 
strain on bodj' and mind was not to be borne. After 
his return from a Continental tour, undertaken in the 
vain hope of re.storing health to mind and body, he 
died peacefully in his home at Abbotsford, September 
21, 1S32. He was buried in the ruined Abbey of Dry- 
burgh, among the scenes and associations he had loved. 

Character and Work. — There is no need to dwell on 
Scott’s character. A hundred years ago Bj'ron declared 
that Scott was the only successful genius he ever knew- 
who was “as genuinely beloved as a man” as he was 
“ admired . is an author.” From that day to this, the 
world has loved Sir Walter and honored his manhood 
ns well as read his books. Even Carlyle, who under- 
valued the Warcrlaj Novels, declared that Scott had 
no cant about him, and that he was "the soundest 
sitecimen of British manhood put together in this eight- 
eenth centurj' of time.” 

The position of Scott in literature seems a strikingly 
isolated one. He not onlj' wrote about the past, but 
in many respects belonged to it rather than to our 
modern w'orld. The poetry of the nineteenth century 
is intellectual, heavj' with its burden of thought; Scott’s 
poelrj', spirited, rapid in movement, and often careless 
in execution, is the poetrj' of action. Scott, indeed, 
was by nature an old-time man of action, rather than 
a modem man of letters. Born of good fighting-stock. 
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he had in him the stuff out of which soldiers and leaders 
are made. Modern poets are fond of insisting upon the 
supremacy and permanence of art; Scott set the doer 
of the deed higher than the poet who celebrated it in 
song. It was this quality that helped to make him one 
of the few really successful narrative poets of our liter- 
ature. It was the minstrel’s office to sing the deeds of 
heroes, and Scott is preeminent among the modem poets 
of war. His descriptions of battles, it has often been 
said, are the most Homeric in English literature. His 
ballads. The Eve of Si. John, Red Harlow, and the rest, 
are not mere ingenious imitations, they have the fire and 
force of the born minstrel. The same vigor and whole- 
someness are found in many of Scott’s songs. 

As Novelist. — In the field of fiction Scott is one of 
the greatest of historical romancers. Although be is 
not strictly “true to history,’’ he is true to the funda- 
mental and enduring facts of life. In the Waverley 
Novels he revived for the nineteenth century the life 
of the Middle Ages, not in its bald realism, but softened 
and idealized by a poetic imagination, and enveloped 
in an atmosphere of romance. His detailed knowledge 
of the costumes and manners of the past enabled him 
to people those shadowy centuries for us nith men and 
women, who, if not entirely real or substantial, are 
interesting, as the figures in an ancient tapestry, because 
they suggest to the mind the form and color, the glory 
and action, of a departed time. We must not, however, 
think of Scott solely as the great revealer of the past. 
He is probably greatest when he puts aside the trap- 
pings of historical romance, and shows us the daily life 
of the Scottish people, in the smoke of its peat fires, 
in its humor, its poverty, its tragedy, and its homely 
toil. 
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Summary. — When we review the wide range and 
iiigh average excellence of Scott’s work, and remember 
the ease and rapidity with which it was produced, we 
feel that he possessed a creative power rare even among 
tlic great geniuses of the literature. He did not enter 
deeply into the problems of life cither in his poetry or 
in his novels. He did not seek to teach philosophy 
under the guise of fiction. For the most part, he was 
content to please, delighting in the story for the story’s 
sake. He thought that life was good and that a whole- 
some enjoyment was to be gained from action. He 
admired honor and courtesy and bravery among men, 
and beauty and gentleness and modesty among women, 
lie had iio “mc-ssage;” he did not preach to us, but he 
was a kindly, high-minded gentleman, and it is good to 
be with him in liis books. He rose to bo great, “but 
he was always good,’’ and his works bear witness to the 
breadth, sympathy, and purity of one of the great 
creative int dlects of our literature. 

CHARLES LAMB 
(177&-1834) 

While Scott, “the Wizard of the North,” was thus 
turning to the wars and pageantry of the past, with 
healthy delight in that life of action and glory, Charles 
Lamb in London, li\'ing his quiet life “ amidst the sweet 
security of streets,” was poring over the old dramatists, 
and writing essays in which a love of old things — old 
books, old places, old buildings, old names and mem- 
ories — ■ finds a chief place. Scott loves the past for 
its (feeds. Lamb for its thought, its venerability. Him- 
self a rare bit of antiquity, he imparts to his work a 
flavor of the old writers, without sacrificing his individ- 
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uality, and iirins us completely bj- his great and entirely 
frank heart. Lamb is one of the mo.st beloved of Eng- 
lish men of letters, and perhaps the most delicate of 
English humorists. 

Life. — Charles Lamb — called by Coleridge tlie 
" gentle-hearted Charle-s” — was bom in London, 1775, 
in the Inner Temple, one of the most venerable groups 
of buildings in the great metropolis, and there he .spent 
his first seven years. From the first he wa.« thus sur- 
rounded by associations with the past. As a child his 
imagination dwelt upon the old “almost clTneed sun- 
dials,” upon the Gothic Hall, the dignified and solemn 
figures of barristers, in their wigs and court gomis, — 
“the mythology of the Temple.” “In those days,” 
ho says, “ I saw Gods, ‘ as old men covered with a 
mantle,’ walking upon the earth.” His father was a 
clerk to one of the barristers, Mr. Salt, in whose library 
Charles and his sister Marj’ spent many hours, and 
“ !)rowsed at will on that fair and whole.somc pasturage” 
“of good old English reading.” From his eighth to 
his fifteenth year Charles studied as a “blue-coat boy” 
at Chri.st’s Ho.spital, and there began his lifelong friend- 
ship with his fellow-student Coleridge. On leaving 
school, Lamb obtained a clerkship in the South Sea 
House, and two years later in the India Office, where ho 
rtniaincd for thirty-three years. Soon after his enter- 
ing busine.'s, Lamb.-tliroiigli the ill health of his father, 
became the chief support of the little family, ^l^t the 
quiet of their hou.'ehold was broken by a terrible event. 
Maiy Lamb, who had several liriies been attacked by 
temporary insanity, in a new and more terrible paro.vy.sm 
stabbed her mother to the heart (1790). Alary was 
taken to .an asylum, where she recovered, and Charles 
procured her release on solemnly promising to take care 
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of her. This tragedy determined Lamb’s future life. 
Thenceforth, after his father’s death, he devoted him- 
self to the care of his afflicted sister. For intervals, 
wliich he called “between the acts." they lived quietly 
in the most devoted companionship, Mary aiding in 
her brother’s literary work, and presiding at their little 
receptions, which Coleridge and sometimes Wordsworth 
attended. Then, again, Mary would “fall ill,” and 
return for a time to the asylum. 

Lamb’s time was taken up with his duties to his sister, 
and with his daily work in the India Office. Yet he 
made many friends and found leisure hours to devote 
to literature. It was his custom to rise early, to 
work at' the office from ten to four, “in the con- 
templation of indigocs, cottons, raw-silks, piece-goods, 
flowered and otherwise,” as he facetiously remarks; 
after office hours to stroll into the suburbs or among 
the bookshops; and in the evening to pore over 
his old bopks, his '‘midnight darlings” and “ragged 
veterans,” or to write his immortal Essays of Elia. His 
sister would sit at the end of the table, reading or doing 
some household work, or writing her tales from Shakes- 
peare. (bn Wednesday evenings, it was Lamb’s custom 
to give parties for his literary friends. Ills house was 
open to all, to come and go ns they pleased. There 
Coleriilge, Wordsworth, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
and others met, and enjoyed an evening of whist, cold 
supper, and brilliant talk.) One of that party says, 
“Often a piece of sparkling humour was shot out that 
illuminated the ■whole evening. Sometimes there was a 
flight of high and earnest talk that took half way towards 
thc’ltars.” And Hazlitt tells us that Lamb “always 
made the best pun and the best remark in the course 
of the evening.’’ The truth is, Charles Lamb had tho 
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rare faculty of extracting from what to many would 
have been only a life of hardship, drudgery, and self- 
sacrifice, some of the highest pleasures life can afford; 
he had the satisfaction of doing the duty nearest at 
hand; he felt deeply the tragedy and the humor of life; 
he kept his friendships; and through his essays he won 
the love.of posterity. 

Retirement and Death. — In 1825 Lamb was retired 
from the India Office on a pension. He was like a 
school-boy at Christmas. In The Superannuated Man 
he describes in a most humorous way his being called 
before the head of the firm, and his ecstasy at being 
free. “It was like passing from Time to Eternity,” 
he says. Lamb’s literary career was practically over 
by 1829. He died in 1834, his sister surviving him 
thirteen years. They were buried together in the 
churchyard of Edmonton in Middlesex. 

As Critic and Essayist. — Apart from his letters and 
a few poems such as The Old Familiar Faces, Lamb is 
remembered by three works. His Specimens of English 
DramaticFoels Who Wrote about the Time of Shakespeare 
(1807), a collection of some of the best passages from 
the Elizabethan dramatists, did much to arouse new 
interest in a great body of writers then for the most 
part neglected. In the few modest commentaries w'hioh 
Lamb made upon them in the form of foot-notes, there 
is shown an insight, taste, and depth of suggestion which 
did much to put criticism on a sound and dignified basis. 
Lamb, Coleridge, andjWilliam Hazlitt were the first great 
English critics of the nineteenth century who aimed to 
perceive and understand the power and beauty in a work 
of art, and, analyzing it, to discover it to the reader. 

The Essays of Elia. The Familiar Essay. — Lamb is 
best known, however, by his Essays of Elia, published 
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in the London Magazine between 1820 and 1833. In 
these, he is one of our greatest writers in that uncon- 
ventional, intimate, conversational literary form known 
as the jicrsonol or familiar essay. In this kind of com- 
position the author admits us to his library, and we 
get to luiow him personally — his tastes, his likes and 
dislikes, his prejudices. He dilates upon his favorite 
books, on his pleasure in the thc.atcr, in walking and 
writing, and even on the “flavor incomparable" of a 
well-turned roast pig. He is usually a man of the 
town, who knows men, women, books, plays, gossip; 
who c.osts an unique glance upon the world, and seems 
to have nothing in the world to do but to entertain you. 
He never preaches, and never has any ambition to 
write a philossophy; he is content to talk, to wite for 
a moment’s pastime the thoughts of the day, to record 
the manners of the time, and tea-table and coffee-house 
chat; to describe aefors and characters on the stage, 
lie warms .-vcr the claret of familiarity and confidence, 
and talks of his “modest virtues and amiable weak- 
nc-sscs.” Often too he strikes a deeper note, and bares 
to the reader his inmost heart. The chief writers of 
this kind of essay in the early nineteenth century were 
Lamb, Loigli Hunt, and William Hazlitt. In the Essays 
of Elia, Lamb writes on such subjects as old china, 
his relations, the chimney-sweepers and beggars of the 
metropolis. These essays, though written on apparently 
trivial subjects, have gained a permanent place in Eng- 
lish literature. They arc characterized by an exquisite 
ripeness and manliness of thought, by much caprice and 
whimsicality, and by Lamb’s love of joking in a quiet 
and riclily humorous way. In them we are brought 
very close to a character that is no less lovable than 
unique. 
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The Tales from Shakespeare (1807) were the joini 
work of Charles Lamb and his sister Mary. They art 
prose narratives of the most important of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and comedies, written for the “young readei 
as an introduction to the study of Shakespeare.’’ In 
this work the brother and sister show their mutual love 
of Elizabethan English, their shrewd insight into human 
nature, and their entire sympathy with the genius of 
Shakespeare. With fine discriminating-taste they have 
preserved the spirit, and as far as possible the language, 
of their ori^nals, aiming_to-'give to children “a few 
hints and little foretastes of the great pleasure which 
awaits them in their elder years.” 

THOMAS DE QTHNCEY 
(1785-1859) 

Thomas De Quincey was bom just fifteen years after 
Wordsworth and just fifteen years before Macaulay, — 
a fact suggestive of his general relation to literary his- 
tory. Early admiration and affection connect him with 
Wordsworth and his great contemporaries. His affinity 
with Coleridge is especially close, and with him he was 
instrumental in bringing German literature and phi- 
losophy into England. On the other hand, he is asso- 
ciated with Macaulay in the rise of the new periodical 
literature. With Lamb, Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and Sydney 
Smith, De Quincey is also associated with that group 
of essay writers who were making an era in criticism. 

His literary career began in 1821, with the appear- 
ance, in the London Magazine, of his Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater. The novelty of the subject, the 
unsparing frankness of these self-revelations, and their 
wonderful style and imagery, secured for the new writer 
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an immediate success. From this time De Quincey was 
distinctively a writer for magazines, being connected dur- 
ing the forty j'cars of his literary life rvith Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and others. He was a shy, obscure scholar, full 
of a winning grace and charm; a marvelous talker when 
he was in the mood; a lover of children; with all his pecu- 
liarities, a man of gentle and affectionate nature. 

His Style. — De Quinccy’s essays have a wonder- 
ful divonsity in subject .and style. This may bo due in 
part to the widening interests and growing cultivation 
of the reading public, but it is more directly attributable 
to the many-sidedness of De Quincey himself. He was 
a born student and lover of books, but at the same time 
he wa.s a close observer of the life about him. He 
delighted in intellectual subtleties, yet he possessed all 
that pas.sion for stj’le, that pleasure in effects of word- 
melody, which is emphatically the endowment of the 
poet. Thus, the reminiscences of the Lake poets, or 
the autobiographical "sketches, are, for the most part, 
the outcome of De Quinccy’s powers to observe; his 
essays on such wideb’ sepamted subjects as theology, 
political economy, Greek poetry, English politics, and 
German metaphysics attest the range of his scholarship; 
while still other sides of his nature are revealed in the 
fantastic humor of his Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts, in the narrative skill of The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe, or in the prose poetry of his Levana and o«r 
Ladies of Sorrow. The style in his essays ranges from 
simple, unadorned expression to the most impassioned 
apostrophes or delicately modulated strains of melody. 
Delightful in his humor, fascinating in his narratives, 
influential as the reviver of an impassioned and musi- 
cally modulated style, De Quincey has taken his place 
among the masters of English prose. 
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The Later Poets of the Revolution 

The appalling plunge into murder and anarchy, which 
followed hard upon the triumph of the Revolutionists 
in France, shocked into a sudden sobriety much of the 
vague enthusiasm for the cause of man. Thousands 
who, like Wordsworth and Coleridge, had joined in the 
contagious outcrj' for liberty and equality recoiled like 
them in disgust from a revolution which had brought 
the dregs of society uppermost, and cast to the surface 
man’s primitive baseness and cruelty. In France, the 
towering genius and ambition of Napoleon were hurrj'ing 
the nation back into despotism; in England, the govern- 
ment set its face against sorely needed reforms, through 
an unreasoning fear that change might prove the invita- 
tion to a Reign of Terror. Yet the Revolution had 
none the less begun a new epoch in the history of Eng- 
land and of the Continent; in spite of the efforts of 
conservative governments, its fires still smoldered every- 
where beneath the surface, ready at a breath to burst 
into flame. After the battle of Waterloo (1815) the 
great powers of Europe met at Vienna and entered into 
a compact known as The Holy Alliance. The ostensible 
object of this alliance was to promote peace and good- 
will; its real purpose was to crush the spirit of democracy. 
It would have blotted the Revolution out of history, by 
reviving that older Europe which, in reality, no congress 
could restore. Austria, under her Prime Minister Met- 
temich, threw her whole weight on the side of abso- 
lutism; but demonstrations among the students in the 
German universities (1817), insurrections in Spain and 
Naples, and the heroic struggles of the Greeks under 
Turkish oppression, showed that the revolutionary spirit 
was unextinguished. 
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EnRland was passing through a critical period of- 
popular distress and dangerous discontent. On the one 
liajid, a government set in its conservatism; on the 
otlicr, a people unsettled by new industrial conditions, 
impoverished by overtaxation, impatient to gain a voice 
in tlieir own government, and brouglit at Icngtli by poor 
crops to the verge of actual starvation. The assembling 
of the pcoidc for free speech was pronounced illegal; and 
at a great meeting at Manchester the cavalry charged 
uiJon the crowd, and answered their petitions for a vote 
in Parliamentary elections with the edge of the sword 
(1SH>). A year later a conspiracy was formed to mur- 
der the members of the Cabinet. 

Pour poets, — Loud Byuon (1788-1824), Pimcv 
By.«siii: Sni:u-rY (1702-1822), Tiio.mas CAMrnEi.n 
(1777-1811), and Thomas Moonc (1770-1852), — all 
bom during the last quarter of the preceding century, 
cxprc.“-s in greater or less degree the spirit of this time. 
Eiich was, in his way, a poet of the Revolution, a lover 
of liberty, ii believer in progrc.ss. When Wordsworth 
and Coleridge .•■ang their first pa-ans to Liberty, her 
white robes were still stainless, her fame umspotted. 
The poets of this younger group in their early manhood 
had looked on at the crimes committed in her name; 
they had breathed in an atmosphere heavy with the 
sense of failure; they wrre confronted with on oppres- 
sion and misei-j- calculated to make them embittered 
and rebellious. 


LORD BYRON 
(1783-1821) 


In some respects. Lord Byron, in the power and bril- 
liancy of his genius, in his audacious and dramatic 
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personality, thrusts himself forward as the raost truly 
representative poet of this time. We see .n his life, 
character, and work a rebellious arraignment of life, a 
passionate, impotent complaint against the entire order 
of things. 

His Heritage. — George Gordon Byron was bom 
in London, in 1788. The Byrons were thought to 
be descended from a Scandinavian settler in Nor- 
mandy. The family had come into England with 
William the Conqueror. Tliej' were a figliting race; 
we frid them in the field at Crejy, and at other great 
battles. Ungovernable and proud, the spirit of the 
Viking seemed to survive in them; and after long gen- 
erations they produced a poet. Byron reminds us of 
the hero in some Greek tragedy, born to a heritage 
of guilt and suffering. His grand-uncle, “the wicked 
lord,” was convicted of manslaughter, and, like some 
of his nephew’s miserable heroes, was cast out from 
human society. The father of the poet, Captain John 
Byron, known as “Mad Jack,” was a profligate and 
heartless spendthrift; his mother, Catherine Gordon, 
who traced her descent from James I, was a silly and 
impulsive woman, subject to furious paroxysms of 
temper. Having squandered his wife’s fortune, Cap- 
tain Byron left her in greatly straitened circumstance 
shortly after the birth of their son. The worse than 
fatherless child was thus left wholly at the mercy of 
an injudicious and passionate woman, who treated him, 
according to her passing whims, with alternate harsh- 
ness and over-indulgence. 

Youth and Manhood. — Under those wretched condi- 
tions Byron’s life began. He grew up a spoiled child, 
passionate, headstrong, sullen, and defiant. On all 
this was piled yet another misery — he was lame, owing 
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to the deformity of one foot; and to his vain and mor- 
bidly sensitive nature this misfortune was a lifelong 
torture. In I79S, by the death of “the wicked lord,” 
he .succeeded to the title and familj' estafe.s. In 1801 
he entered Harrow, where he was noted as a fighter, 
and acted ns ringleader in a boyish rebellion against the 
authorities. Four 3 -enrs Inter he went to Trinitj’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he led the life of the idle and 
dissipated undergraduate. Here his “gyp,” or college 
.servant,. spoke of him with re.spect ns “a j’oung gentleman 
of tumultuous pa.s.sion.s.” In ISO" he published his first 
book of poems, Ilotirf of Idleness. An unfavorable 
review of this j-outhful venture, which had in reality 
but little merit, arou.scd his passionate temper, and he 
sfrtick back fiercely in a satire on English Bards and 
Ecoleh Eerinrers (1809). After two years of Continental 
travel (1809-lBlI), he gave the world the splendid 
record of his impre.ssions in the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold (181?). The rc.sult was one of the most sudden 
and mcinorable succc.sse.s in English literarj’ history; in 
his own familiar phra.'e, Byron awoke one morning and 
found himself famous-. The poetic star of Scott, who 
had been enchanting the world with his vigorous (lal- 
lads of romance and chivalrj-, declined before the bright- 
ne.'-s of this new luminary. The public turned from 
taic.s of Border warfare, from the mailed knights and 
moated ca.sfle.s of medievalism, to enter under Byron’s 
guirinnee the unfamiliar regions of the East. The 
flianur (ISI3) is (he first of a .succession of Eastern talcs, 
in (he meter of .?cot(, each of which increased the fever 
of popular enthusiasm. In t hc.se tale.s the Byronic hero, 
first </u( lined in Childe Harold, reappears under different 
nnmc.s and varj-ing disguises, with significant persistence 
in all his solitarj-, joj-lcss, and mi.santhropic personalitj'. 
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In 1815 Byron mnrried Miss ^lilbankr, but after 
about a j'oar they arparatcd for rensotis not fully knoan. 
Tlic public turned furiously upon tlic man it }m<l so 
lately idolized, and overwhelmed him with its sudden 
condenmation. Sniartinf; under a sense of injustice, 
Byron left England forever, pursued across Eur«i)e by 
the outcry against him. After .spending some time at 
Geneva under the sUmulating influence of Shelley, he 
.settled at length on the “waves of the Adriatic, like 
the .stag at bay who betakc.s hitn.self to the waters." 
During this time he wrote with c.vtraordinary jjower 
and rapidity, producing, among a great number of 
other poems, the remaining cantos of Childc Harold, 
Cain, Mtinjrcd, and Don Juan. At length ho seemed 
to weary of poetry, ns he did of everything, declaring 
that he did not consider it his “vocation," but that, if 
he lived ten years, he was determined to do something 
in new fields. Ills ardent and invincible .spirit found 
the way. He threw himself into the cau.se of the Greeks, 
then struggling against Turkish dc.spotism, and in 1823 
chartered a vessel and sailed from Genoa in their aid. 
lie reached Missolonghi, and was made commander-in- 
chief of an expedition against Lepanto. But the pre- 
sentiment of his approaching death was upon him. On 
his thirly-.sixth birthday, while yet at Missolonghi, he 
composed some vcrsc.s which seem touched with the 
spirit of prophecy : 

"If tliou rcETCt’fit lliy youth, vhy lint 
The land of honourable death 
Is here 

Tlien look around, and choose thy ground 
And rake thy rest.” 

Death would not spare him for the soldier’s grave ho 
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coveted. He was stricken with illness before he could 
take the field, and died at Missolonghi, April 19, 1824. 
In his deUrium ho imagined that ho was leading his 
troops at Lepanto, and cried out, “Forward, forward, 
follow me!” At length, as the last lethargy settled 
down upon his untamable and restless spirit, he said 
quietly to his attendant, “ Now I shall go to sleep.” 
He did not speak again. 

Byron’s Work. — The life and work of Lord Byron 
were an immense force not only in the history of England, 
but throughout Europe. His generation hailed him as 
the voice of their aspirations and complaints. He uttered 
for them, in verse of an indomitable and masculine 
vigor, full of a somewhat declamatory but magnificent 
rhetoric, their despairs, their unbeliefs; and he shares 
in both their weakness and their strength. Probably 
no other English poet ever won such admiration from 
contemporary Europe.; ho gave English literature a 
larger place on the Continent, and “led the genius of 
Britain on a pilgrimage thoughout all Europe.” But 
while realizing the importance of Byron in the large 
movement of democracy as a social and political force, 
our primary question is natlicr as to the permanence and 
value of his contribution to literature. The world has 
moved rapidly away from the thoughts and tastes of 
Byron and of his day, but it is the distinction of the 
great poets to c.xprcss not their own time merely, but 
that w'hich is common to all times. Has Byron done 
this? Even when judged by the most liberal standards, 
it must be admitted that Byron’s poetry does not pos- 
sess jp any great measure a high excellence of style. 
He is dashing, brilliant, unequal, effective, but careless 
of finish and detail even to an occasional slip in gram- 
mar. The movement of his verse is nervous, strong, 
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nni! free, l«il Slicllcy Burpa«^cs liiin in siilAlc iyrio'.i! 
qnnlity, ajul in hi-^ inspired instinct for tlic iiptcst word. 
Yet we forKCt tliesc sliorlcominKs in Ids iinmcnsc vitality 
and ease; and whci> fairly canslit in the rapids of Ids 
eloquence, we are borne along by the jrawer of the orator 
joined to the power of the poet. He has a feeling for 
largo results; his cle.scriptions are bold, broad, and tell- 
ing, and the historic past of Europe lives in his swelling 
lines. He is the po(‘l of the mountain-peak, the sea, 
and the tempo-st. A contempt for his fcllorv-men mingles 
curiously with his love of Nature and her solitude-. 
Unlike Wordsworth, he does not clTacc him.“clf in her 
prc.sence, but finds a congenial spirit in her moods of 
fierceness and of power. 

His Egotism. — For the rest, Byron'.s life and work 
arc the memorial of hi.s imperious and colo.ssal cgoli.sm. 
Napoleon v.’ould have made the world minister to his 
lust of power; Byron to his lust of pleasure. I my'sclj 
iL'oiild enjoy, yet I suffer: this is the .sum of Id.s arraign- 
ment of life. He could create but one type of hero, 
because 'he could not escape from the tj'ranny of his 
own personality. Ilis heroes never learn of .sufTcring; 
they .stand solitary in the midst of the .sufferings of the 
world, in the egoti.sm of their own woes, sullen and 
defiant until the la.st. Moreover, there is in this atti- 
tude of Byron’s at least a suspicion of insincerity. For 
Byron’s romantic unhappine.ss and mad di.ssipations 
were more conducive to popularity than Wordsworth’s 
placid contentment and .sobriety. 

His Conception of Liberty. — A’et while we may be 
uncertain as to how much of Byron’s demonstrative 
despair was “playing to the gallery,” his devotion to 
liberty at least was genuine. His faith in freedom glow.s 
in his verse, and lends a parting and' consecrating radi- 
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iincc to liis unhappy life. But his conception of free- 
dom is shallow and unregulated; he confuses it with the 
license to every man to do what shall seem good in his 
own eyes. “I have simplified my politics,” he writes, 
“ into an utter detestation of all existing governments.” 
His heroes are, for the most part, desperate men, in reck- 
less revolt against the social and moral laws. Haughty, 
unyielding, self-centered, they are rather the foes to 
society than its saviors. Selim, in The Bride of Abydos, 
boasts of his love for freedom; but by freedom he means 
the unchecked license of the buccaneer, free to sail 
where he will, %\dth a thousand swords ready to destroy 
at his command. Byron is without a real social faith; 
impatient to pull down, he is poa-erlc-ss to lay hold on 
any rational or helpful law of life for himself or for 
others. 

Byron’s poetry, however, has many enduring qual- 
ities. He had the inner and consuming fire of genius; the 
very streng'h and passion of his rebellion against author- 
ity, like that of the Titans of old, will make his struggle 
memorable. By many a poem, and still more by the 
superb vitality of many a brilliant passage, he has 
secured a lasting place among the poets of his country. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
(1792-1822) 

Shelley stands with Byron as a poet of revolt; but his 
devotion to liljcrty is purer, his love for man readier to 
declare itself in deeds of help and sympathy, his whole 
life ennobled by loftier and more unselfish aims. 
B3'ron’s crj'is, "I am unhappy;” Shellcj’’s, “The world 
is unhappj', and I hope to brighten it.” In Bjtoii wc 
may see the masculine elemeni of revolt audaciously 
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queslionini; earth and heaven, wantinR in reverence and 
in faith, instant to destroy; in SlicIIey rather a feininiiie 
nrnvorldliness, crrinR through its ineapaeitj' to adjust 
i("elf to the ways of earth; we sec in him n theorist 
and a dreamer, building in the air liis shimmering pal- 
aces of clouds until he “falls upon the thorns of life.” 
A friend doseribes him ns “blushing like a girl" at their 
first meeting, and sjjeaks of his "Hushed, feminine, and 
artless face.” Strong yet slender in figure, ivith sensi- 
tive, almost girlish face, with deep-blue poet eyes, and 
a muss of wavy brown hair, early streaked with gray, 
.‘^helley in our imagination moves among other men as 
one apart. A daring independence of mind distinguished 
him from the first. It was liLs nature to accept nothing 
on the authority of olhens, but rather to fpiestion and 
jirovc all things for him.scif. He dreamed of what the 
world should be before life had taught him what it was, 
and in the fervor of his ideals of truth and righteou.'ne.^s, 
in his “ p.a.ssion for reforming the world,” — young and 
confident, but loo often hasty and mistaken, — he found 
himself misunderstood and at i.ssue with the world. At 
Eton, where he was sent in 1804, he was solitary, shj", 
eccentric: he did not join in the, cricket or football, and 
was commonly spoken of by the boys as “Mad Shelley.” 
In his school days, in one of those sudden flashes of . 
prophetic insight that sometimes illuminate the spirit 
in early youth, his ideal of life came to him nith strange 
distinctness. lie tells us how he then made this rc-solvc, 
weeping: 

"I will 1)C wi-^c. 

And just, and free, and mild, »• in me lies 

Such power; for I grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 

Without reproach or check.” 
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To a temperament so ardent, lofty, and ill-fitted for 
conformity to the routine thought and iusage of ordinary 
men, life was certain to prove but a hard matter at 
best, and Shelley’s youth was passed under conditions 
which, for such a nature as his, were peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. His father. Sir Timothy Shelley, a country 
gentleman in Stissox, was the embodiment of common- 
place and prejudiced con.scrvatism ; limited and bound 
by the habits and traditions of his class, it was inhe- 
rently impossible for him to understand his son's char- 
acter or tolerate his alms. Shelley’s loving and loyal 
nature made liim susceptible to influence, but his fiery 
seal and independent temper would not brook authority. 
Ills conflict with authority came but too soon. His 
active mind, prone to doubt and to inquire, hurried 
him into skepticism, and in 1811 he was expelled from 
O.xford, whicli he had entered five months before, for 
a pamphlet On the hieccssihj of Atheism. Shortly after 
quitting O.x.’ord, he married Harriet Westbrook, a more 
school-girl, who had excited his pity and sympathy, and 
who was decidedly his inferior in social position. Sir 
Timothy, who had been seriously provoked by his son’s 
disgrace at Oxford, was naturally incensed anew by this 
act of folly, and the two young creatures — Shelley was 
but nineteen and his girl-wife three years younger — 
were cast adrift. After' on interval, a .small allowance 
was granted to them by Sir Timothy and Harriet’s 
father, and they wandered from place to place, Shelley 
absorbed in his theories, his poetry, and his projects 
for reclaiming the world. Queen Afab, a notable though 
immixture production, ivas the work of this time, and 
was privately printed in 1813. Toward the close of the 
same year Shelley and his unfe separated, and after her 
death in 1810 he married Mary Godwin, who proved 
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herself more capable than the unfortunate Harriet hail 
been of giving Irs complex and delicately poised nature 
the sympathy ar,d help he longed for. William Godwin, 
Mary Godwin’s father, was a theoretical reformer, who 
preached the peaceable abolition, through the pure 
force of reason, of law, government, and religion; and 
Shelley, who had previously felt an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for his teachings, was now brought into closer 
relations with the advocate of these extravagant doc- 
trines. 

Alastor and Other Poems — Shelley had thus, on 
the one hand, broken with authority and custom, by 
his expulsion from Oxford and his breach with his father, 
and on the other he had surrendered himself, in his 
impulsiveness and immaturity, to the guidance of a 
man who expressed the sweeping and unscientific notions 
of social reform then current among extremists. Alastor 
(1816), Shelley’s next poem, in which he describes the 
lonely wanderings and death of a poet who pursues the 
unattainable and ideal beauty, discloses to us the springs 
of Shelby’s own nature. Like Marlowe, Shelley was 
possessed by the “desire for the impossible,’’ and his 
insatiable and buoyant spirit mounts into regions where 
wo cannot follow. In the nobility of its verse and the 
beauty of its natural dc.scriptions, Alastor shows a groat 
advance in poetic power, and from this time the .splen- 
dors of Shelley’s genius .steadily disclose themselves. 

In his next poem. The RevoH of Islam (1818), he 
poured out those hopes for the regeneration of the 
world which are a vital force in bis life and poetry. 
Shelley was less blindly dcstructi''e, less hopeless, than 
Byron. He saw that the disappointment which suc- 
ceeded the failure of the French Revolution had “un- 
consciously found relief only in the n-ilful exaggeration 
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of its own despair,” and he wrote The Ret 
in tile belief that men were “ emerging from th 
His hero, Laon, is not, like Byron’s heroes, loi 
gloom, but a poet-prophet, aspiring after t 
who falls a willing martyr to his love for ifttion to 
contrast to Byron’s chaotic despondency, the ^ coH" 
strikes anew the note of hope and prophecy; it pro- 
claims a social faith. Mankind is to be saved by Love, 
and in the poem, '‘Love is celebrated everywhere as 
the sole law which should govern the moral world.” 
The whole poet-world of Shelley is transfigured and 
glorious in the radiance of this faith. The doctrine of 
The Revolt of Islam was but repeated in one of the 
noblest of his poems, the lyrical drama of Prometheus 
Unbound (1820). So in the closing chorus of Hellas 
(1822), a drama inspired by the Greek war for inde- 
pendence, the poet’s vision sees in the coming Golden 
Age the return of ‘‘Saturn and of Love.” 

‘‘Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 

But votive teaia and symbol flowers.” 

In spite of his professed opinions, Shelley is in this 
poem one of the most intensely Christian of English 
poets. In Mrs. Shelley’s words, he had ‘‘an exceeding 
faith in the spirit of Christianity,” and he went about 
among men the embodiment of love and pity, the helper 
of the helpless and the poor. 

Rapid Development. Death. — In 1818 Shelley left 
for the Continent, traveling and writing among the 
most beautiful scenes. The brief space between 1818 
and his untimely death in 1822 is the wriod of Shelley.’s 
grea^test worlc. Year b y year t he fullness prlus genius 
was revving itself. He had learned of life and of 
suffering; his laith was deepening, his mind maturing 
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herself morerience and incessant study. He was beeom- 
been of gi\;onsummate master of his art. But English 
the sympa to suffer a sudden and irreparable loss. In 
Mary Go.e sailing on the Gulf of Leghorn, Shelley was 
preachen a squall off the Via Reggio and perished. So 
forcoy and so terribly did that breath of the Eternal, 
whose might he had invoked in song, descend upon him. 

His Poetry. — When we consider the brevity of 
Shelley’s life, and the greatness of the problems with 
which he struggled, we wonder that he achieved so much. 
In his thirty years of life he sought to give the world 
a message of peace and hope; he wrote lyrics — such 
as To a Skylark, Ode to the West Wind, and The Indian 
Serenade — which are unsurpassed in English poetry; 
and he composed two poetical dramas, Prometheus 
Unbound and The Cenci, which approach the dignity, 
maturity, and dramatic intensity of the masterpieces 
of classic art. However immature, or ineffective, or 
non-conforming his opinions may seem, we must recog-, 
nize the e.vcellence and the power of his imaginative 
faculty. -As a creator of pure poetry, as one who could 
weave tissues of light and color as delicate as those of a 
summer dawn — Shelley is an unrivaled master. His 
poetry, too, is inspired by a pure and exalted passion. 
And we must remember that, in the words of his owm 
tribute to Keats, Shelley was one of "The inheritors of 
unfulfilled renoAvn.” Byron, we feel, had burnt himself 
out; when he died he had said all he could have said to 
the world. But Shelley was cut off before the full and 
perfect flower of his genius had bloomed. 
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JOHN KEATS 
(1795-1821) 

Keats, Bjrron, and Shelley. — The inclination to 
a.ssociate Keats with Byron and Shelley, his con- 
temporaries in poetry, is natural, but in many ways mis- 
leading. It is true that the three poets were not far 
apart in age, and that none of them lived to be old. 
It is true that each in his own way expressed some 
pha^ or quality of youthj Byron, its ungoverned pas- 
sions and ill-considered despairs; Shelley, its generous, 
if visionary, aspirations; Keats, its freshness of unques-_ 
tioning ehjoyment, its undulled and e.vquisite sensibility 
to the beauty of the things of sense. But the points 
of difference between Keats and the older members 
of the group greatly exceed these more accidental or 
external marks of resemblance. Keats was entirely 
apar^rom. the democratic and revolutionary movement 
t ojwh ich Byron and Shelley belonged. Those Idndred 
imE.ulaes,.the pity for human suffering and the “passion 
for_reforming^'the world,” which had been a growing 
inspiration and power in English poetrj' from Thomson to 
'SiTflley, are absolutely alien to" the poetry of Keate. His 
genius draws its nourishment from nddely different 
sources, and. to understand his relation to literary his- 
tory we must approach him as the bringer of a fresh 
impulse into English poetry, the force of which is not 
yet spent. 

Life. — Byron and Shelley, the poets of democracy, 
were representatives of the aristocratic class; Keats was 
the ion of the head hostler in a livery stable at hloor- 
fields, London. 'H^e- poet’s father, Thomas Keats, had 
married the daughter of his employer, am) succeeded 
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to the manageniRnt of the busi ness at the Swan and 
— Hoop., There John, the eldesTchild, nits^Sorn, October 
31. 1795. ( As 'a boy he appeals to Iwve been at first 
chiefly remarfiable for beaifty of face, courage, and 
pugnacit^ A Vhen about seven or eight years old he 
was sent to a sciiool a t Enfield, a' small, town some 
tenmiles north of London. Here fighting — according 
to one of his schoolfellows — was “meat and drink to 
him.” He is described as violent and generous, as 
“always in c.\tremes,” “in passions of tears or out^ 
rageous fits of laughter.” During the earlier part of 
his school days, Keats seemed destined for military 
success rather than for distinction as a poet; but when 
he was about thirteen the passion for study took pos- 
session of him, and he read with as much intensity as 
he had fought. He knew no Greek, and in Latin bis 
classical attainments extended no further than the 
/Eneid, yet he found out a way to Greek mythologj' 
through the pages of several handbooks in English. 
In this introduction to literature Keats had the benefit 
of the friendship of Charles Cowden Clarke, the son of 
the head-master and a young man of decided literarj* 
tastes. 

Spenser’s Influence. — During these years at Enfield, 
Keats lost his father and mother, and in 1810, when he 
was but fifteen, his guardian took him from school and 
apprenticed him to a surgeon at Edmonton. As this 
town is but a few miles from Enfield, Keats was able 
to keep up his intimacy with the Clarkes. The influ- 
ence of Charles Clarke on Keats thus continued unin- 
terrupted. The two friends read together, and discussed 
their favorite poets, and, through Clarke, Keats found 
a new world of delight in the poetry of Spenser. There 
is a clos' ».'• nity between the genius of Spenser and that 
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of Keats, and in reading the Faerie Qucci.vcs abundant 
poet, witli Ins beauty-loving and romantic he sustained 
have felt that he had come into his inh''ritancx found in 
saj’s tliat he went “ramping” through the po failure 
a young horse would through a spring mendo-viled to 
seems to have been this pure enjoyment of Spen 
po(>try that first stirred in Keats the desire to write, en 

Settles in London. — At eighteen Keats liad tlnn 
gained access to those two enchanted regions — the 
world of Greek mythology and the world of medieval 
romance — which were to give their especial coloring 
to much of his greatest work. In 1814 he came up to 
Ijondon, and continued his study of medicine in tlie 
London hospitals. lie seems to have acquitted himself 
creditably in his professional duties, but the whole 
force of his nature went out more and more toward 
poetry, which rapidly became his one absorbing passion. 
Through Clarke, who had also settled in London, ho 
read the translation of ITomcr by the Elizabethan poet, 
George Chapman, and celebrated his conquest of this 
now kingdom for his imagination in a sonnet which is 
one of the first revelations of the extent of his poetic 
power. 

Leigh Hunt. — Soon after, he met Leigh Hunt, and 
began a friendship which was to exercise an important 
influence on -his carj^er. Hunt, who v.'as about ten 
years Kc.ats’ senior, was an amiable but .somcwliat 
volatile and superficial man, with a fine feeling for the 
beauty of a poetic phrase, but no great strength or 
creative power. His poetry, while sometimes pleasing, 
had ,a tendency to mere prettiness, and W'as too apt to 
sink into a colloquial familiarity which he mistook for 
ease, but which was beneath the dignity of art. His 
literary essays were graceful and appreciative. Hunt 
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to_J.he rnanasg ^-hat was derisively called the “ Cockney 
ffoop.i Then had aroused the bitter antagonism of the 
periodicals, Blackwood’s Magazine and the Lon- 
chiefly hy the position he had taken in politics as 

piignag' jjj literature, for circumstances had made him 
of the young Liberals. When Keats came to 
teihdon. Hunt was in prison, in consequence of certain 
t'hfiattering comments on the Prince of Wales. After 
softening his captivity by procuring a flowered wall- 
paper and by much reading of Spenser and the Italian 
poets, Hunt became, to Liberals, a martyr to liberty, 
and to Tories an object of attack. He had, moreover, 
hroused the opposition of the Edinburgh critics by an 
attack on the poetry of Wordsworth and of Scott. By 
becoming a poetic disciple of Hunt, Keats consequently 
laid himself open to castigation from two of the leading 
critical periodicals of the day. 

Endymion and Its Critics. — The publication of his 
long poem of Endymion in the year following brought 
down upon the new adherent of the “ Cockney School ” 
the brutal abuse of the Quarterly and Blackwood's, or, 
as a great writer called it, “Blackguard’s Magazine.” 
We know now that the injustice and cruelty of these 
attacks were not the cause of Keats’ early death, that 
Shelley was mistaken when he called the reviewers mur- 
derers, and Byron when he said that the poet of Endym- 
ion had been “snuffed out by an article.” Indeed, after 
the first shock, Keats showed a real restraint and man- 
liness. "Praise or blame,” he declared, “has but a 
momentary effect on the man whose love of beauty in 
the abstract makes him a severe critic on his own works. 
... I never was afraid of failure; for I would sooner 
fail than not be among the greatest.” Keats himself 
spoke of Endymion as a “feverish attempt rather than 
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a deed accomplished;” and while it gives abundant 
evidence of high poetic power, it lacks the sustained 
excellence and the fine restraint which are found in 
the greatest works. Not only was the poem a failure 
in the eyes of the hostile critics: Keats had failed to 
express in it the best that was in him. 

Rapid Development. — Keats was twenty-three when 
Endymion was published; h e was no t twenty-six when 
he died. Yet in tiie three years that remained for 
him, darkened toward the end by mental and physical 
sufferings, he won a lasting place among the poets of 
England. It is not the precocity of Keats that surprises 
us; it is the rapidity of his poetic development. He 
passes at' one stride from the relaxing and mawkish 
strain so frequent in the earlier poems, and from the 
"indistinct profusion” of Endymion, to such highly 
wrought artistic masterpieces as Hyperion, The Eve of 
Si. Aynes, and the Ode on a Grecian Um. It argues 
well for Kegts' manliness and for his whole-souled devo- 
tion to his art, that, in the face of hostile criticism, his 
genius could thus suddenly and triumphantly assert 
itself. 

At this time (1818), a rival passion began to take its 
place beside Keats’ love of poetry. He met Miss Fanny 
Brawne, and his first feelings of mingled attraction and 
disapproval gave way to a violent infatuation. It is a 
feverish and, on Keats’ side, a pitiable love story, and 
carries us rapidly to a tragic ending. Signs of ill-health 
had before this begun to show themselves, the chances 
of any immediate recognition as a poet were most slight, 
and to Keats’ excitable and jealous temperament, love 
meant tumult and too often torment. He held to his 
work, but the uncertainties and vexations of his posi- 
tion preyed upon him. “I shall be able to do nothing,” 
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he writes. “I should like to cast the die for love or 
death.” A few months later (February, 1820), con- 
sumption declared itself, and from the first Keats had 
no hope of his own recover^'. In the same year he 
collected and published most of the poems which he 
had written since the appearance of Endymion, and on 
these poems his fame chiefly rests. In the fall of 1820 
it became evident that Keats could not survive another 
n-inter in England, and in September he sailed for 
Naples. He lingered for a short time in what he called 
bitterly a “ posthumous existence,” and died in Rome, 
February 23, 1821. 

His Love of Beauty. -S’The moving prindple of 
Keats’ life and poetry is the worship of beauty. ■■ Some- 
how there had been lodged in this son of a London 
hostler a seemingly miraculous power to know' and love 
beauty, and to embody this fine perception of it in a 
beautiful form. 'To him the exercise of this power to 
perceive and to create beauty was the supreme, almost 
the sole, interest. It took the place of a religion. The 
first articles of his creed remain for us in two familiar 
passages; in his conviction that 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 

and that beauty and truth are one. We may add to 
these his prose statement that ‘‘with a great poet the 
sense of beauty overcomes every other consideration, or 
rather obliterates all consideration,” and we may recall 
further his significant words to Miss Brawne, ‘‘Why 
may I not speak of your Beauty, since without that I 
could never have lov’d you?” 

The delight in beauty in its outward manifestations 
depends partly on the soul and partly on the senses. 
Physically, Keats was endow'ed ivith so fine and 
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pleasure-loving an organization that his senses as well 
as his soul were delicately responsive to outward impres- 
sions. “The glitter of the sea,” says Haydon, “seemed 
io make his nalnre tremble.” He luxuriates in sensations, 
he goes into raptures over the taste of claret or of fruit. 
In his work he commftnicates something of his keener 
susceptibility to our duller and more phlegmatic senses. 
That wonder of romance. The Eve of St. Agnes, for 
instance, is a poem of sensuous impressions. We are 
made to feel the aching cold, or the “poppied warmth 
of sloop;” to hear the resonance of the silver trumpets, 
or the pattering of the “llawblown sleet;” to see the 
“carveSd angels, ever eager-eyed;” to taste the jellies 
“ soother than the creamy curd.” It is a poem of con- 
trasts: the radiance of light and color, the storm and dark- 
ness; the palsied crone and the ancient beadsman, beside 
the absorbing happiness and ecstasy of love and youth. 

As a Master of Form. — This same sensitiveness to 
beauty declares itself in the almost unrivaled felicity 
of phrase in Keats’ best work. So rich are his best 
poems in this magical quality — as, for instance, his 
finest odes — that we linger over them, held by pure 
delight in the perfection of the phrase. This full felicity 
of e.xpression, perhaps Keats’ greatest distinction as a 
poet, is the qu.ality he .seems to have admired most in 
the poetry of -others. As a boy he had gone into rap- 
tures over the epithet “sea-shouldering whales;” and in 
the numerous allusions to the works of his favorite poets 
which are seattered through his letters, his enthusiasm 
is alw.ays for the phrase, never, or rarely, for the idea. 

With this openness of nature to beautiful impressions 
and this felicity of phrase, Keats lu.xuriated in two 
great realms of beauty — the world of the classic Greek, 
and the world of the medieval romance. His fellowship 
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with the one has given us such poems as Hyperion and 
the Ode on a Grecian I/m; his fellowship with the other, 
Si. Agnes’ Eve and La Belle Dame sans Mcrci. 

His Place as a Poet. -^That Keats was an inspired 
interpreter of beauty; that he has enriched the literature 
■\vith poems which, though few in number, possess a 
fascination of their own, these things are beyond ques- 
tion. Yet after this is freely recognized, the place which 
Keats holds among the great poets of England remains 
still undetermined. Our feeling on this matter ivill 
depend largely upon our ideal of poetry and our con- 
victions as to its true aims. If we believe that the 
highest function of the poet is to give pleasure through 
the creation of a beauty that appeals primarily to the 
senses, the poetry of Keats will come near to realizing 
our ideal. If, on the other band, we believe that the 
highest and truest poetry, while possessing this beauty, 
adds to it a beauty more purely spiritual, a teaching 
and uplifting power, and an element of thought, we 
shall find Keats’ poetry distinctly insufficient for our 
highest -moods. Supreme in one province, he is griev- 
ously lacking in the highest aspirations, in spirituality, 
and in the ardor for right and truth. Apparently devoid 
of a religious sense, his perception of beauty grows less 
sensitive as beauty becomes less physical and more 
abstract. Back of the work of the greatest poets we 
recognize tremendous force which comes from the whole 
mind and nature of the man. Keats’ poetry, beautiful 
within its limits, is circumscribed by the serious limita- 
tions of Keats himself. 

His Poetic Limitations. — It is possible that the short- 
comings of Keats are the result of immaturity, and that, 
had he lived, his gemus would have declared itself in 
other ways. What he might have done is matter for 
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conjecture; but we Icnow that his later poems are not 
immature but highly finished, and it is clear that his 
advance toward a poetry of moral and philosophic 
thought would only have been gained by a radical 
change in his views of poetry, and by not so much a 
growth as a total making over of the man himself. 
Judging him by what he has done, we are constrained, 
unless wc adopt his views of poetry, to admire with 
certain reservations. His poetry is the song of the 
Sirens. It is weakened by a strain of effeminacy; and 
its atmosphere, often heavy as ndth sweet and cloying 
odors, is deliciously rel.oxing. We miss in it the manly 
^’igo^ of .those mountain heights where, as in Words- 
worth or Shelley, the air is pure and clear. We should 
lose much were we unable to yie.ld ourselves to that 
spell of warm and abundant loveliness of which Keats 
is ma.stcr, but if we rejoice in the life-giving air that 
blows on the high altitudes of poetry, we will not drift 
into that Unthinking or wholesale adulation in which 
lovers of Keats are apt to indulge. The motto from 
his master Spenser which Keats prefixed to Endijmion 
is the index to the spirit of all his work; it expresses 
Keats’ ideal, but we may question whether that ideal 
is the highest; 

"What more felicity can fall to creature 
Thfm to enjoy delight with liberty?” 


IMPORTANT DATES 

George II 1727-1745 

Social and Political changes. 

Methodists appear in London 1738 

William Pitt virtually at the head of the government 1757 

Clive’s victory nt Plassoy in India I Expansion f 17.57 

Wolfe’s victory at Quebec in Can.adn >• of K 1759 

Captain Cook explores Australia J England ( 1770 
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Early romantic works. 

Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd 172; 

James Thomson's TheSeaams 172(>-I73( 

WiLLiAKi Collins’ Odes I74( 

Thomas Ghay’s Elegi; in a Country Churchyard 1761 

David Gabiuck plays Shakespeare’s plays in London 1741-1 77£ 

Samdel Johnson, “The Great Cham of Literature” . . 1709-1784 

Dictionary of the English Language 1755 

Lives of the Poets . 1779-1781 

Oliyeb Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 1770 

George III. . . . 1760-1820 

Watt invents the Bteam-enginc 1765 

Edmund Buhke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 1775 

American Declaration of Independence 1776 

Later eighteenth-century romantic writers. 

William Cowpeb, The Task 1785 

Robert Burns, Poems 1786 

William Wordsworth 1770-1850 

Samuel Taylor Coleridob 1772-1834 

Wordsworth and Coleridge publish Lyrical Ballads 1798 

Early nineteenth-century romantic wiitcre. 

Sir Walter Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel 1805 

The Waverley novels 1814-1831 

Lord Byron, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 1812-1818 

Percy 'Bysshe Shelley, Poems 1813-182? 

John Keats, Poems 1817-1820 

Prose-writers. 

Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia 1822-1833 

Tho-mas De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium 

Eater 1821 

FOREIGN DATES 

Revolutionary writers. 

Voltaire 1694-1778 

J. J. Rousseau . . 1712-1778 

The French Revolution 1789-1795 

The Reign of Terror 1793-1794 

Battle of Trafalgar, defeat of French fleet by Nelson 1805 

Battle of Waterloo, final defeat of Napoleon . 1815 
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THE A'lCTORIAX AGE 

Tiik year IS32, whicli saw tlic death of Sir ^A^altcr 
Scoft and the beginning of a more democratic system 
of government by tlic passage of a law known as the 
first Reform BiU, may be taken as a convenient date for 
the beginning of the Victorian age. Queen Victoria, it 
i.s tru(', flid not come to the throne until a few years 
later (1837), but it will help us to understand the re- 
markable era which bears her name, if we begin our study 
of it a short time before her reipr actually began. 

^his i^eriod, ^m 1832 to 1901, ^yas above all a time 
of sudden and startling changes. In the Victorian age, 
Engli.shmcn, whether rich or poor, educated or ignorant, 
were giving up old ways of living and thinking, and 
adopting now. These sweeping changes, which altered 
the daily life in almost every household, affected differ- 
ent men in very’ different ways. Many were filled with 
hope and exaltation, believing that a new and better 
age was at hand; some clung desperately to the old 
way.s, and looked at the new with distrust and gloomy 
forebodings. Still others, bewildered and doubtful, 
drifted hMples.sly, uncertain what to do or to believe. 
This effort of the nation to adjust itself to new con- 
ditions, made the Victorian era a time of conflicting 
opinion, uncertainty, and unrest. 

Many things may Jiave combined to bring about this 
wide-spread pa^non for change, but two only need be 
3G!» 
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nicntioncd lierc. Two forces, above all others, were 
driving England forward on lior course: 

1. The advance of Democracy, with the spread of 
popular education and the great increase in the number 
of readers, which naturally accompanied it. 

2. The advance of Science, with all those changes in 
the belief and in the daily life of the people which it 
brought about. 

With these two motive-forces of the -time, we may 
associate a third great feature of the reign of a diHercnt 
character: ' ' 

3. The growth in the extent and importance of the 
British Empire, or, as it is often called, ‘‘ The E.xpansion 
of England.” 

These three important factors in Victorian England 
were not altogether new things; they began to affect 
English life during the latter half of the preceding 
century. Nor were they separate or independent; all 
three worked together and combined to push the nation 
on new paths. For the sake of clearness, however, wo 
shall consider them separately. 

I. The Advance of Democracy. — During the Victo- 
rian era the people gained more and more power until 
before its close they took an important part in governing 
the nation. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
England, although a monarchy in name, was really gov- 
erned by neither the King nor the common people, but 
by the large landowners, or landed gentry, as they were 
called, — the men of the upper classes. The fran- 
chise, or the right to vote, was confined to compara-- 
tively few, and even the few amo -g the poorer classes 
who could vote, were generally tenan^ of some large 
landowner, and were expected to vote a; . .le should direct. 
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The members of the House of Commons were conse- 
quently not the free choice of the people, nnd they repre- 
sented a limited class, nnd not the voters as a whole. 
As a natural result of this, the landed gentry, the 
privileged class, held most of the government offices, 
and the interests of the people were often disregarded 
by Parliament. This state of affairs was completely 
changed by the pn.ssnge of three Reform Bills, the first 
(already mentioned) in 1832, the second in 1867, nnd 
the third, in 1884. By these three acts a larger and 
larger jiumber were given the right to vote, until now, 
while it has a king, there is probably as much freedom 
in England as in any country on earth. 

The influenees of this tremendous change, which we 
may think of as a peaceable nnd legal revolution, were 
felt in many directions. The ri.«e of the people in power 
nnd importance has helped gradually to lessen ■ -''s- 
tance between one class and another, to bette*'' 
dition.s of the laborer, especially the wor^-^'jj 
nnd factorie.s, nnd to give increased o 
popular education. The numb"* ' 
been growing since t' " d- 

now rapidly nn<-brncy, new inventions, new industries, 
like polific'il ^^ht had changed all this before the reign 
single cln Victoria wn.s over. After some years of cx- 
manj' .iting, the steam-engine began to take the place 
eountr coach; in 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
were sad went into operation, and six or seven yoar.s 
tion England entered upon a great era of railroad 
the cling. The first electric telegraph in England was 
stegtn operation in 1837, the year of Victoria’s accession, 
safti' steam communication with the United States 
who begun in the following year. The effect of such 
earlngcs upon England has been thus summed up by 
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had declared "The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust 
to him armed with his primer against the soldier in his 
military array.” 

2. The Advance of Science. — While political power 
was thus quietly passing from the favored few into 
the hands of the people, scientific inventions wore 
revolutionizing the everyday life of England, and 
scientific theories were changing men’s old ideas about 
the world. This change in the ordinary life of a people 
so fond of old ways as the English is one of the most 
remarkable facts in their history. Wc all know the 
general nature of this change, but wc arc so accustomed 
to modern machinery, to the railroad, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the countless other inventions of modern 
times, that we find it hard to imagine how people lived 
without them, or to notice how recent they arc. In 
♦ho p-o.r pjjfj qJ nineteenth century the streets of 
English dimly lit by oil lamps, a method instituted 
century. Charles II. Then London had no 

three worked and of course no steam cars or street 

on now paths. I'o. ..r.,ches could be had, but people 
shall consider them separate.^ +0 nlace by way of the 

I. The Advance of Democracy. — , fjay^ and “wator- 
rian era the people gained more and mor wharves) 
before its close they took an important part in go ]jongcr 
the nation. At the beginning of the nineteenth c< twelve 
England, although a monarchy in name, was renlialmost 
erned by neither the IGng nor the common peop^thods 
by the large landowners, or landed gentry, as they glory 
called, — the men of the upper classes. The / the 
chise, or the right to vote, was confined to compjlied 
tivoly few, and even the few' amo 'g the poorer cla the 
who could vote, were generally tenant^s of some liicorl 
landowner, and were e.\pected to vote a,-, .le should dirttcr 
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or the rick-tliatcher might still know the exact hour 
l)y the unfailing yet otherwise meteoric apparition of 
tlic pea-green Tally-ho or the yellow Independent; 
and elderly gentlemen in pony chaises, had not yet 
ceased to remark that times were finely changed since 
they used to see the pack-horses and hear the tinkling 
of their bells on this very highway.” 

In these days before the railroad and the telegraph, 
while village or country life was often narrow, prejudiced, 
and monotonous, it was free from outside distractions. 
The restricted life of the village in this bygone age, 
when men dozed on in the old waj-s, hating change, 
is thus described by Tennyson in his poem of Aylmer’s 
Field: 

"A land of hops and poppy-mingled com, 
laltlc about it stirring save a brook! 

A sleepy land, where vmder the same wheel 
The same old rjit would deepen year by year; 

'VVl..n almost all the village had one name; 

Wlicn Aylmer followetl Aylmer at the Hall 
And Averilt Averill at the Rectory 
Thrice over." 

Science and democracy, new inventions, new industries, 
and now thought had changed all this before the reign 
of Queen Victoria was over. After some years of ex- 
perimenting, the steam-engine began to take the place 
of the coach; in 1830 the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad went into operation, and sLx or seven 3 'ears 
later England entered upon a great era of railroad 
building. The first electric telegraph in England was 
put jn operation in 1837, the year of Victoria’s accession, 
and steam, communication with the United States 
was begun in the following year. The effect of such 
changes upon England has been thus summed up by 
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one of the great writers of the Victorian age; “Under 
the benignant influence of peace, and liberty, science 
has flourished, and has been applied to practical purposes 
on a scale never before known. The consequence is 
that a change to which the history of the old world 
furnishes no parallel has taken place in our country. 
Could the England of 1085 be, by some magical process, 
set before our eyes, we should not know one landscape 
in a hundred or one building in ton thousand. The 
country gentleman would not recognize his own fields. 
The inhabitant of the town would not recognize his own 
street. Everything has been changed but the great 
features of nature, and a few massive and durable 
works of human art.” 

Science and Belief. — Besides changing men’s way 
of living by its many inventions, science, by its investi- 
gations of the world of nature, was changing the old 
ideas about the physical universe. As the number 
of thoughtful readers was much greater than it had 
ever been before, these new scientific theories entered 
into or affected the popular thought and imagination 
even more quickly and powerfully than the announce- 
ment of the Copemican theory had done in the sixteenth 
centurj’. Geology showed that the earth was much 
older than man had believed, and that the life of our 
race, instead of e.\tending over a period of some six 
thousand years, stretched back through the past for 
countless ages. The thought of the insignificance of 
our earth, in the midst of the lonely vastness of space, 
profoundly affected the imagination, and found a 
voice in the poetrj' of the time. Above all, the Iheortj 
of evolution, which held that life as it now exists on the 
earth had been slowly evolved or developed out of lower 
or simpler forms, roused a storm of controversy, and 
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brought many face to face irith the deepest questions 
of !>elicf. These new theories and discoveries did not 
affect tile student of science alone, they became a general 
topic of study or discussion; they stirred old doubts, 
tiiey brought again to men’s lips the old question; 

“Ah me. ah me, whence are we or what are we? 

In whnt Bceno the actors or Bpectntors? " 

3. The Growth of the British Empire. — Lastly, in 
frying to understand some of the chief characteristics 
of the Victoriitn era, we must not forget the growth of 
England’s power and influence, in regions far beyond 
the geographical limits of the British Isles. The growth 
of the British Empire has been a great fact in the history 
of England, as the growth of the Roman Empire was 
in the history of Rome. Since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century this widening of the sphere of English 
influence h-s been particularly marked. “The two 
great wars against Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France brought back to England a colonial supremacy 
wider than that ever dreamed of by Pitt,’’ and the 
Victorian era saw this cplonial supremacy not merely 
maintained but materially increased. A terrible mutiny 
of the natives in India against the English in 1857 ■was 
stamped out; and in the years that followed, the British 
power was more firmly established than ever, and the 
extent of English territory in the East was increased. 
The English in the scattered settlements in Australia 
built up, with marvelous vigor and enterprise, a great 
and ^w'calthy state. In the year before the Queen’s 
death, these flourishing colonies were federated under 
the name of the Australian Commonwcatlh. In Africa, 
we find, under different conditions, the same spectacle 
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of England’s -widening power, until, at the close of the 
Queen’s reign, the -n-ar with flic Boers enlarged still 
further the boundaries of the British Empire. 

The Era in Literature. -^^hc excitement, doubt, 
and controversy that marked this era of unrest found 
an utterance in Victorian literature and did much to 
give it a distinctive character. In rending many of the 
great writers of the time -we feel that England has grown 
older, sadder, more heavily laden with the weight of 
world'-wide responsibilities and heavy cares.*^/Thc poetry 
of the time is filled with perplexity, trouble, and many 
complainings. Many of the novel writers, not content 
with telling a story for the story’s sake, as Scott was, 
set themselves to reform abuses through fiction, or at- 
tempted to solve some of the social or religious questions 
that tormented their time.^ The childlike joyousness 
of Chaucer’s England, the young energy of Shakespeare’s, 
the shallow flippancy of Pope’s, all these had passed, 
to be succeeded by the England of Arnold’s magnificent 
and melancholy lines: 

“ The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears and labour'<limtncd eyes. 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantcan, the load 
Well-nigh not to be borne. 

Of the too vast orb of her fate.” 

The New Writers. — From about 1832 new writers 
began to present and interpret those changes Tvhich 
were transforming the life and thought of England. 
The time -was a particularly favorable one for a fresh 
inspiration. Keats, Shellej', and Byron, the three 
youthful predecessors of Tennyson, all died between 
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1821 and 1824. Scott, the master of romance, and 
Crabljo, the poet of the poor, died in 1832; Coleridge 
and Lamb two years later. Wordsworth, indeed, lived 
on to the middle of the century, but by 1832 his best 
work was done. On the whole there was a pause in 
the higher literature of England, as though the genius 
of the nation wert“ gathering strength for a new effort. 

Then the teachers of the new age appeared in quick 
succc.«sion, taking up the work their great predeces- 
sors had just hud down. Carlyle began his literary 
career in 182-1, the year of Byron’s death; Macaulay, 
in 182.1; Elis-abeth Barrett (afterward Mrs. Browning) 
published a book of youthful verse in 182G, while some 
juvenile verses by Tennyson appeared in 1827. The 
definite beginning of Tennyson’s career as a poet, 
however, dates from the publication of his Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, in 1830, and within ten years from that 
date, Robert Bromiing, Dickens, Thackeray, and Ruskin 
had begun t.ieir work. As wc study these representative 
writers of the Victorian age, viewing them so far ns 
■\se can in their relation to the time, the meaning of that 
ago, and the effect of its changes and problems on litera- 
ture, will become more clear. 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 
(IS00-18.'>9) 

At the beginning of the Victorian era, England seemed 
to be entering upon a period of material progress and 
political reform. The practical and hopeful elements 
in tljc life of this time, its -confidence in the triumphs 
of machinery and in the rule of the majority, are repre- 
sented in Thomas Babington Macaulay, one of the most 
brilliant and influential writers of his age. 
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Macaulay Tvas born in 1800 at Rotbley Temple, 
Leicestershire, but a great part of his childhood was 
spent in Clapham, a suburb of London on the south 
side of the Thames. His father, Zachary Macaulay, 
a man of high character and comfortable fortune, was 
a prominent opponent of the slave-trade. From a 
child Macaulay showed a marked love for books. He 
was, indeed, a bom man-of-lettcrs. Before he was eight 
he was an historian and a poet, the compiler of a Com- 
pendium of Universal History, and the author of a roman- 
tic poem.'TAc Battle of Cheviot. From the first he was an 
insatiable reader, storing up year by year in his marvel- 
ous memory that fund of information which he was to 
use with such effect in after years. His nurse said, "he 
talked quite like printed books,” and his command 
of language greatly amused his ciders. When he was 
about four, some hot coffee was spilled on him while 
out ^siting with his father. In answer to the com- 
passionate inquirj' of his hostess he replied: “Thank 
you, madam, the agony is abated.” At Clapham, 
" he had'a little plot of ground at the back of the bouse, 
marked out as his own by a row of oyster-shells, which 
a maid one day threw away as rubbish. He went 
straight to the drawing-room, where his mother was 
entertaining some visitors, walked into the circle, and 
said, very solemnly, ‘ Cursed be Sally: for it is written, 
cursed is be that removeth his neighbour’s landmark.’ ” 
In 1818 Macaulaj' entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he distinguished himself by his brilliancy and 
readiness in conversation and in the college debates. 
He also won a prize for an essay on William III, a 
foretaste of bis future success as an historian. After 
leaving Cambridge, Macaulay studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1826, In the meantime his 
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father, absorbed in the struggle against the slave- 
trade, had lost money. Macaulay, who was the eldest 
son, not only thereupon provided for himself but became 
the main support of the family. He w'as hard-worldng, 
capable, and practical, and from the first his efforts 
were rewarded with a well-deserved success. Indeed, 
Macaulay’s conduct at this time shows us a very lovable 
side of his character. He did more than assume a 
heavy responsibility, he carried through all that he 
undertook with cheerfulness and courage, worldng 
with that buoyant self-confidence which so often com- 
mands success. 

Entrance into Literature. — While he was still at 
Gaitibridge; Macaulay had been one of the contributors 
to Knight’s Quarterly. Charles Knight, the founder 
and editor of this magazine, was ' prominent among 
those who were trying to bring literature within the 
reach of the people, a work in which Macaulay was 
afteiwards t'' play an important part. Several of 
Macaulay’s early poems — the Battle of Ivry among 
the number — first appeared in this journal, as well 
as some of his less important ventures in prose. 

But, creditable as some of these productions were, 
Macaulay’s extraordinary popularity as a writer really 
began with his essay on Milion, which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Renew m 1825. This essay attracted imme- 
diate attention. Readers were captivated by the 
novelty, clearness, and vigor of its style; the new writer 
was overwhelmed with invitations from persons of 
distinction, and, like Byron, woke up to find himself 
famous. The editor too was quick to recognize the 
worth * of his new contributor, and from this time 
Macaulay began a regular connection with the Edin- 
burgh which lasted for many years. 
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Social and other Successes. — Nor were Macaulay’s 
triumphs confined to literature; he had qualities which 
win success in very different fields. He was one of 
the most brilliant and entertaining talkers of his day; 
his nature was Icindly and wholesome, and he did not 
find fault with his time, or predict disaster, but looked 
with confidence and enthusia.sm on the political and 
social changes which were ushering in a new age. All 
this helped to make him popular. He liked the world, 
the world liked him; and full of youth, w'it, and high 
spirits, he was entertained everywhere and Tvas welcomed 
in the most distinguished society of London. 

Macaulay w'as a statesman as well as an author. 
In 1830 he entered Parliament. He lacked the depth 
and sympathy which we find in the greatest orators, 
but he proved himself a fluent and effective speaker, 
and he commanded the attention and interest of the 
House. He w'as, of, course, on the side of “progress,” 
and one of his early speeches was in favor of the passage 
of the Reform Bill. 

In 1833 Macaulay was elected a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and in the following year he left England 
to enter upon his new and important duties. He read 
incessantly on the voyage, devouring books in “ Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and English.” After 
he arrived, he prepared a code of criminal laws for 
India, which showed his practical judgment and legal 
ability. 

On his return to England in 1838, Macaulay again 
entered Parliament. He retired from public life in 
1847, and gave his remaining years to literature. To 
the last, his life was happy and full of substantial 
honors. The popularity of his writings W’as enormous. 
In 1857 he was made a neer. nnrlor t)m tj 
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IMaoaulay of Rothlcy. He died in 1859 and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey near Addison, the great master 
of popular prose whose work he took up and continued. 

Character and Work. — The chief traits of Macaulay’s 
character have already been suggested. He had great 
gifts and he put them to good use. He had an exceptional 
memory, unusual industry, and a natural power of 
expression, both in speaking and in writing, which he 
cultivated with the greatest care. But with all this 
Macatilay was not a profound thinker, nor a man of 
strikingly original mind. His abilities were far above 
those of the average man, but his view of life was very 
much the same. He is not with those prophets who see 
visions that others cannot see, and preach doctrines 
which others cannot understand. He was not ridiculed 
ns Wordsworth was; he did not provoke anger and 
bewilderment, ns Carlyle and Ruskin did in his own 
generation. On the contrary, he was happily in accord 
with his time. He tTioroughly enjoyed the world and 
the age in which he found himself; finding it full of sub- 
stantial comforts and a sensible and rational progress. 
He was w'hat commonplace people call “practical." 
To him, the substantial thing is better than the vision, 
or, to use bis own rvords, “an acre in Middlesex is 
better than a principality in Utopia.” Carlyle thought 
once, as ho looked at Macaulay’s sturdy, bluff features, 
with their traces of Scottish origin, “AYell, any one 
can see that you arc an honest, good sort of fellow, 
made out of oatmeal." 

Not only has such a disposition a better chance of 
happiness and worldlj' success than one more highly 
spiritual and ideal; it was the glorified commonplaceness 
of his character which helped to fit Macaulay for his 
work as a popularizer of history and literature. He 
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had so much in common with the average man that 
it was easy for the average man to understand him. 
Wc cannot wonder that, living as he did in an age of 
democracy and progress, Macaulay should have become 
the great popular educator of his time. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. — While Macaulay is dis- 
tinguished prineipally as an historian and an essayist, 
he is remembered also as a writer of verse. In the 
Bailie of Ivnj and in Lays of Ancienl Rome we find 
Macaulay’s characteristic vigor of movement, and a 
certain rhetorical swing and brilliancy which have made 
those poems the pride of the schoolboy from that day 
to this. They are not poetry of the highest order, but 
in the nude realm of English literature they have and 
hold their place. 

Essayist and Historian. — Macaulay’s essays, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects, brought history and lit- 
erature to the people through the pages of the magazines. 
India came home to them in his Clive and Hastings; Italy 
in his Machiavelli; England in his Chatham; literature 
in his Milton and his Johnson. The comparative com- 
pactness with which these subjects were handled, the 
impetuous rush and eloquence of the style, their pictur- 
esqueness, richness, their sparkling antithesis, took the 
public by storm. And Macaulay has still another quali- 
fication as a missionary of learning: he was, in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s neat phrase, “ cock-sure of everything.” Such 
confidence hardly indicates power of the finest order, 
but none the less it is often grateful to untrained minds, 
which qualification and reservation tend to confuse. As 
an English writer says, in an admirable bit of criticism 
on this point: “uninstructed readers like this assurance, 
as they like a physician who has no doubt upon their 
case.” 
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The great work of Macaulay’s later years was his 
Hislory of England from the Accession of James 1 1. 
On this task he concentrated all the fullness of his powers, 
he brought to it a high standard of excellence, an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, a marvelous style, and the 
loving labor of a lifetime. More than a century before, 
Addi.son had declared that through The Spectator he 
would bring philosophy out of the closet, and make 
it dwell in clubs and coffee-houses. Macaulay, who is 
to be associated with Addison as accomplishing a similar 
work on a far larger scale, wrote before the publication 
of his History, “ I shall not be satisfied unless I produce 
something which shall for a few days supersede the 
last faslu'onablc novel on the tables of young ladies.” 
The immense sale of his book, absolutely unprecedented 
in a work of this character, is overwhelming testimony 
to Macaulay’s position as a popularizer of knowledge. 
“Within a generation of its first appearance,” writes 
Ws biographer, “upward of one hundred and forty 
tliousand copies of the Hislory will have been printed 
and sold in the United Kingdom alone,” while according 
to Everett no book ever had such a sale in the United 
States, “except the Bible and one or two school-books 
of universal use.” 

We should be careful to estimate the importance 
of Macaulay’s, work at its full value; we should appreci- 
ate the soundness and manliness of his life and character; 
we should realize his peculiar significance at a time 
when literature was becoming more democratic. At 
the same time we should feel that, great as his' gifts 
were, they were not of the highest order; excellent as 
his iims were, they were not the loftiest nor the most 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 
(1795-1881) 

Place the portraits of Macaulay and Carlyle side by 
side and study the faces of the two men. Macaulay, 
round-faced, unwrinklcd, smooth-shaven, complacent, 
with a hint of shrewdness and humor, is the embodi- 
ment of a prosperous English gentleman and man of 
the world: Carlyle, with his tumble of iron-gray hair, 
his shaggy beard, his gaunt face, worn and lined witii 
innumerable wrinkles, his deep-set wonderful eyes, 
is the inspired peasant, the man on whom sorrow and 
thought and loneliness have set their mark. 

This outward difference between the two men is 
not accidental; it is but the outward expression of a 
deeper difference in life and in character. While Ma- 
caulay was in comfortable agreement with the material 
progress of his age, Carlyle stood apart from it, often 
fiercely attacking the very things that Macaulay ad- 
mired. ■ When Macaulay 'vdsited the Great E.xhibition 
at the Crystal Palace in 1851, in which were gathered 
the mechanical improvements of the new age, he felt 
as though he was entering St. Peter’s. About the same 
time, Carlyle wrote that the boasted "New Era,” was 
“by no means the land flowing with milk and honey 
we were led to e.xpect.” Carlyle belonged to no party, 
no sect; he had the originality and loneliness of genius, 
and his voice of warning and denunciation stirred and 
startled the men of his generation, like the voice of 
some n-ild prophet from the desert. Carlyle did not 
prophesy smooth things, nor cry peace when there was 
no peace. He saw the dangers and miseries of his 
time rather than what is called its “progress.” He 
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was terribl}', tragically, in earnest. B3' what right do 
we ask for case and Imppiness? “Woe unto them that 
are at case in Zion!” Do not strive to be happy, try 
to do something, to “ produce ” something. “ Love 
not pleasure; love God. This is the Everlasting Yea , — 
wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with him.” 

Life. — Thomas Carlyle was born at Ecclcfechan, 
a little village in the Scotch Lowlands, in 1795. The 
place consisted of but “a single street,” down one 
side of which ran an open brook. Ayrshire is about 
sixty miles to the northwest, the district which had 
brought forth another great Scotch peasant, Robert 
Burns. Across the border, some thirty miles to the 
.south, was Cockermouth, the birthplace of Wordsworth. 
Carlj’le’.s father was a stone-mason, a stern, upright, 
and deeply religious man, habitually silent, but capable 
at times of pithy and vigorous speech. The simple 
household of the Carlyles was the wholesome, austere, 
God-fearing, home of the Scotch peasant. There was 
deep family affection, but it did not rcadilj’ show’ itself 
in any outward expression. “An inflexible element 
of authority,” Carlyle wrote, “surrounded us all.” 
So in these early years, Carlyle lived “not a joyful 
life but a safe and quiet one.” His early education 
did not differ materially from that of many another 
Scotch boy of his class. He attended the village school, 
and was then sent to the grammar school at Annan, 
a small town some eight miles distant. His parents, 
proud of his ability, were an.xious to make him a minister, 
so at fourteen he entered the University of Edinburgh, 
havin|!; walked the ninety miles that lay between Ecclefc- 
chan and the capital. He did not distinguish himself 
as a student, although he showed an aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and he left the University in 1813 without 
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taking a degree. He afterwards declared that “out 
of England and Spain ours was the worst of all hitherto 
discovered Universities,” but we must not take Carlyle’s 
humorous exaggeration too literally, as we must re- 
member that his original or independent nature was 
impatient under the routine of formal or conventional 
methods. 

Carlyle was only eighteen when he left the University; 
an unformed countrj' boy, knowing little as yet of 
life or of himself. His true path was not yet clear 
to him. He tried school-teaching for a few years. 
He abandoned the religious beliefs of his childhood, 
and gave up the idea of entering the ministry. In 
1818 he settled in Edinburgh and began to study law, 
but the lectures filled him with weariness and disgust. 
His health was poor; he slept badly, and already he 
was depressed and miserable from dyspepsia, his almost 
lifelong tormentor. Beside the drag and discipline 
of physical suffering, beside the uncertainty of his 
future, and the practical problem of making a living, 
Carlyle had to fight a battle which to him was far more 
real and vital. His soul was in a torment of doubt; he 
was by nature truly religious, but doubt “ had darkened 
into unbelief,” and his terrible need was to find a faith. 

In Sartor Resartus, his most self-revealing if not his 
greatest work, Carlyle has told us the story of these 
critical years. He has told us how he called out for 
Truth, though the Heavens should crush him for follow- 
ing her, and how he reached at length the appointed 
hour of deliverance, when, in a mysterious flash of 
conversion, he came forth free, independent, defiant. 
These years made Carlyle what he was. In them he 
“found himself,” and came through stress and suffering 
to know his faith, his place, and his work. 
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Entrance into Literature. — While Carlyle was in 
Edinburgh, feeling his way toward his career, he sup- 
ported himself chiefly by private teaching. After a 
time he was able to add to his modest income by lit- 
erary work. He began in an humble way for “bread 
and butter wages;” contributing several articles to 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and translating a geom- 
etry from the French for £50. He also began to 
learn German, and this study had an important influ- 
ence on his life and work. German literature seemed , 
to reveal to him “a new heaven and a new earth,” ’ 
and fortunately for Carlyle this enthusiasm was awakened 
at a time when there was a growing interest among 
Englishmen’ in the great writers of Germany. Carlyle’s ’ 
studies thus fell in with the popular demand, and he 
became an interpreter of the German philosophers 
and poets to his contemporaries. In 1822 he contributed 
an article on Faust to the New Edinburgh Review; 
his translatign of Goethe’s romance Wilhelm Meisler 
appeared in 1824; his Life of Schiller was published 
in book form in 1825; and his Specimens of German 
Romance, in 1827. The year before the publication 
of the book last named he married Miss Jane Welsh, 
the daughter of a provincial surgeon of good family 
and considerable local reputation. On her father’s 
death Miss Welsh bad inherited a small farm at Craigen- 
puttook, in Dumfriesshire, and there Carlyle and his 
wife settled, in 1828. The little farmhouse was set 
solitary in the midst of a somewhat dreary tract of 
moorland, and here, shut out from the world, Carlyle 
threw himself at his -work -with a characteristic intensity. 
He had loft behind him the time of hackwork and trans- 
l.ations, and -was reaching out toward something that 
should more truly represent him. He wrote a number 
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of essays for the Edinburgh, among them his unap- 
proachable studj' of Bums- and here he composed 
Sartor Resarlus. Much had been lived through to 
make this book, and into it Carlyle poured what he 
had gained, in good measure and running over. Carlyle’s 
personality is always present in his writings, but never 
more strongly than here. Midway in this mortal 
life, he delivered to us the deepest things that life and 
suffering had taught him, the essence of his message. 
In 1833 Sartor Resarlus began to appear in Fraser’s 
Magazine, finding but few readers among a bewildered 
and indifferent public. In the year following, Carlyle 
took a decisive step in leaving Craigenputtock and 
settling in London. There he lived, during the forty- 
seven years that remained to him, in a house in Chelsea, 
which became the resort of many distinguished men, 
and was thought of by many, says Professor Masson, 
“as the home of the real king of British letters.’’ Up 
to this time Carlyle’s life had been a stubborn fight 
with poverty. He had won recognition from the dis- 
criminating few; but he would write in his own way 
and no other, and as yet he had gained nothing like a 
popular recognition. In a few years this was entirely 
changed. His popularity was begun by the appearance 
of his French Revolution, in 1837. About the same 
time he gave the first of several courses of lectures, 
which made his strange, rugged figure and impassioned 
earnestness familiar to London audiences. He “toiled 
terribly,” bringing forth his great works with inde- 
scribable stress and effort. In 1866, shortly after he 
had fought his way through a mighty task — his Life 
of Frederick the Great — he was made Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, a post of great honor. 
At last his own country had honored her prophet, but 
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the triumph was shattered by the sudden death of 
Mrs. Carlyle, "for forty years the true and loving help- 
mate of her husband.” Fifteen years longer Carlyle 
himself lingered on; wandering about the Chelsea 
Embankment or Battersea Park, living over in an old 
man’s dreams th.at past which he recorded in his 
Reminiscences. Strength had altogether left him and 
life was a weariness. He died, February 4, 1881, and 
was buried, according to his wish, beside his family in 
the little churchyard at Ecclefechan. 

Works and Character. — Three qualities in Carlyle's 
work can hardly fail to Impress us, — originality, 
oarnoslncss, and power; and these three qualities com- 
bined to give him an almost unequaled influence upon 
his time. Men might accept or combat his teachings, 
they could not disregard them. He made men think; 
he startled them in the midst of their complacent satis- 
faction by showing them other aspects of their boasted 
“progress;” he thundeTed against some of their most 
comfortable convictions; he showed them that many 
a familiar thing which thej' passed over as commonplace 
had in it something miraculous and divine. Thus, 
whether lie roused protest or enthusiasm, Carlyle 
always stirred or stimulated. His very manner of 
writing — abrupt, exclamatorj', touched with grim 
humor, and highly charged as with some explosive 
forces — arrested and held the attention of his bewildered 
readers. 

Carlyle wrote a great many books, biographies, 
histories, literary essays, studies of the social and politi- 
cal questions of his day, but nearly all of his work is 
suggestfed by or intended to illustrate a few leading 
principles or ideas. These principles are the expression 
of Carlyle’s inmost nature; they embody the most 
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vital things lie had learned from life, and, right or wrong, 
they siiQW us the man himself. 

In the first place, ivc find in Carlyle’s work, ns in 
Carlyle himself, a passionate desire to tear away' every- 
thing that is superficial or inisleailing, and so lay hare 
the hidden truth or re-ality that lies beneath. Men, 
he held, were continually deceived because they judged 
merely by the outward appearance, and so he labored 
to make them look deeper and sec things ns they really 
arc. This determination to get down to the fundamental 
reality beneath the .surface of all things is the chief 
motive in Sartor licsarlus (or the tailor rcpatchcd). In 
this book, Carlyle trcat.s in a fantastic but profoundly 
serious fashion of “The philosophy of clothes." By 
‘‘elothcs” he means not merely clothing in the ordinary 
sense, but also all those visible shapes or forms in which 
the invisible or spiritual manifests itself. “ All forms,” 
he s.ays, "whereby spirit manifests it.«clf to .sense, 
whether outwardly or in the imagination, are clothes; 
man’s body is but his ‘earthly vesture;’ the universe 
itself, wich its manifold production and reproduction, 
is but the living garment of God.” Carlyle wrote in 
an age of science, when men were busy investigating 
and explaining the physical, or material, universe; 
but he regarded the labors of the scientists with an 
amu.sed contempt. To his eyes, most scientist.s, with 
their mechanical theories, arc too absorbed in what 
they call matter. They arc so bu.sy with the outward 
appearance, with the clothes, that they forget the under- 
lying reality, which is spirit, or God. The true “force, 
essence, and reality” is the universal presence and 
empire of an unspeakable Power, but the modern 
man talks of “Forces of Nature, Laws of Nature,” 
and does not think of that Power as a divine thing. 
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“not even as one thing at all, but as a set of things 
instructive enough, saleable, curious, good for propelling 
steam-ships. "With our sciences and c3'clopedias, we 
are apt to forget the divineness in these laboratories 
of ours.” 

Histories and Biographies. — This same impatience 
with whatever seems to him mechanical, formal, and 
superficial reappears, in a somewhat different form, 
in Carlyle’s view of history. Human institutions, 
human sj’stems of government, were made by man and 
are the outward expression of his will. But the vital 
or essential thing was not the system, it was the will 
that made, or the man that sustained it. When a 
sj’stem of government, or anj' institution, no longer 
does what it was made to do, or means what it once 
meant, then it is like a bodj- without the spirit, or like 
worn-out clothes, ready to be cast aside. This is the 
thought that runs through Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
The early kinp of Fraitce were strong men originally 
they became Icings because they were strong enough to 
rule. But later, weak men came to sit on the throne, 
not because they could rule but because their ancestors 
had been strong. These false kings were shams, and 
the French Revolution was-the terrible protest of the 
people against them. The sham kings and the sham 
government lasted a long time, but in the end truth 
was stronger than falsehood, men were stronger than 
systems, and the will that long ago had set up kings 
at last struck them down. The French Revolution 
thus became to Carlyle a dramatic illustration of the 
fact that as surely ns water rises to its own level, so 
in the long course of history truth and right will ulti- 
mately come to prevail. Had it not taken place, he 
tells us, he would have despaired of the world; as it 
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is, "Veril 3 ’ there is a reward for the righteous, doubtless 
there is a God that judgeth the earth.” 

One other feature of Carlyle’s view of history is 
even more important, if we would understand the 
purpose and spirit of much of his work. This is the 
belief that humanity progresses chiefly through the 
work and leadership of its heroes or great men. These 
leaders, or heroes, have appeared under many different 
shapes, or worked in different ways; some of them have 
been prophets, some poets, some priests, some kings. 
But they have all been earnest, sincere; and they have 
guided the course of history. Believing that the few 
who are wise must guide and rule the many who are 
foolish, Carlyle had no confidence in democracy, or 
government by the majority. It is the man, not the 
system, that must save the state, not “ballot boxes 
or electoral suffrages,” but the true Captain, obedient 
to the eternal laws of Nature, who can carry the ship 
round Cape Horn. This is the view of history set 
forth in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship, and in- 
sisted on'in many of his other books. Indeed, Carlyle’s 
longer biographies, his lives of Frederick the Great and 
Cromwell, are detailed studies of the hero, or strong man. 

Place in his Age. — We may think that Carlyle’s 
theory of history was unsound, his notion that the 
world should be governed by its great men unpractical, 
but there is no doubt that he was one of the greatest 
moral and spiritual forces of his time. Rusldn looked 
up to him as his “friend and guide,” and his influence 
is seen in the work of Tennyson and Browning, the 
greatest poets of the age. The fierce, primitive power 
in Carljde, the force that moved men, is shown in an 
extraordinary stjde. The power of this style at its 
best is very different from that which comes from mere 
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literary skill. With all its strange mannerisms, and 
apparent affectations, one feels that a strong man is 
speaking to us out of the depths of his soul, as one man 
seldom dares to speak to another in this solitary and 
conventional world. His French Revolution, he tells us, 
“comes direct and flaming from the heart of a living 
man.” He has the power of the poet, as well as the 
patient industry of the historian, and ho can re-create 
the past, and make it live again before our eyes. He 
can be savage and terrible, but with all his sternness 
he has a wonderful gentleness and compassion. “ Poor, 
wandering, wajm-ard man! Art thou not tried, and 
iicatcn with stripes, even as I am? Ever whether thou 
bear the Royal mantle or the Beggar’s gabardine, art 
tliou not so weary, so heavy-laden: and thy bed of 
Rest is but a grave. Oh, my Brotlicr, my Brother! 
why cannot I shelter thee in my bosom, and wipe away 
all tears from thy eyes ! ’’ 

Carlyle was not faultlc-'s. He was often gloomy, mo- 
rose, irritable over little things, sometimes too absorbed 
in his work to do his full duty to those about him, but 
when we look at his life as a whole, when we consider 
his fearlessness in speaking the truth as he saw it, his 
power, ami the nobility of his aims, we must feel that 
lie wa.s a truly great man. This boy who had played 
barefoot in the single street of a Scotch village, this son 
of a stone-mason, became the teacher of two continents. 
He was honored; j'ct in an age of science and democracy 
he was contcmptuou.s of the re.sults of modern science, 
and distru.stful of democracy. In the midst of industrial 
competition, and the eager haste to be rich, he stood 
apart the prophet of the spiritual and the unseen. 
When wo see him clearly as he was, does he not stand 
before us ns one of his own heroes, — a brave, truth- 
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loving, deep-seeing man, who wrote “without thought 
of himself what he knew to be needful for the people 
of his time to hear, if the will to hear were in them.” 

JOHN RUSKIN 
(1819-1900) 

A name frequently associated with Carlyle's is that 
of John Ruskin, one of the best loved and most ridi- 
culed of men in England. His sympathies were very 
broad and wide. He loved beauty as did John Keats; 
he loved Nature as Wordsworth did, from its revela- 
tion in earth and sky to its most minute forms in crys- 
tals and flowers; and he loved truth and hated shams as 
cordially as did Carlyle. The love of beauty and the zeal 
for righteousness were thus vital principles of Ruskin’s 
work. He was the greatest art critic of his generation; 
the man who did most to help the British public to 
see and love beauty as revealed in the great works 
of art; and he was also a great moral and religious 
teacher, Bghting the battle of his time against avarice, 
vulgar materialism, and unbelief. In Ruskin, the love 
of beauty and the zeal for righteousness were not 
separate or conflicting motives, they were inseparably 
joined. When he wrote of beautiful pictures, of statues, 
of noble buildings, he saw in them a moral and spiritual 
significance. When he wrote later, on the social prob- 
lems of his time, his love of art and beauty entered 
largely into his effort for their solution. 

His Life. — John Ruskin was bom in London in 
1819. His parents were of Scotch origin and from 
them he inherited his upright character and simple 
piety. His mother, from his infancy, had “devoted 
him to God,” hoping that he would enter the Church. 
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As soon as he could read she began a course of Bible 
studj', beginning at Genesis, and going straight through, 
“hard names and all,” and Ruskin says that to this 
he owed the first cultivation of his ear in sound, and 
that he considered it the most precious and essential 
part of his education. Ilis father was a wealthy wine 
merchant who during the summer traveled through 
the various counties of England, and into Scotland, 
on a tour for orders. lie traveled leisurely in his 
own post-chaise, often taking his son with him, and thus 
Ruskin early learned to know and to love the country. 
When he was four yearn old his father moved to Heme 
Hill, a suburb of London, wlicre Ruskin lived for 
nearly fifty years. He was a lonely, dreamy boy, 
lia\’in" but little companionship, and given to watch- 
ing the clouds, the flowers, or the ants in his father’s 
garden. When he was twelve years old he was given 
a copy of Roger’s Ituhj, illustrated by the great artist 
Turner, which he pored over, learning to love the 
jiinturcs. In yrnderifa (scones of his past life) Ruskin 
tells us how deeply the.se early impressions influenced 
his life, which was outwardly rather uneventful. 

His education was largely conducted at home and 
at a small day-school at Pcckham. In 1837 he matric- 
ulated .at Christ Church, O.xford. He had already 
begun to contribute to the Architectural Magazine, and 
in 1839 ho won the Newdigate prize for an English 
poem. Shortly after his graduation from Oxford, 
he entered the lists, in his Modem Painters (1st vol. 
1813), as a champion of the artist Turner, who had 
received at that time but scanty recognition. This 
work, oRI’Ough the outcome of a de.sirc to vindicate 
Turner, far outgrew its original intention, and became 
a setting forth of Ruskin’s theory of art. In the spring 
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of 1810 Ruskin had an illn&ss, and the plo'siciana ord( 
him to go to Italy and live out-of-doors. This p 
ticaily ended his O-xfonl days, although upon his rot 
to England he took a pass degree. 

For about twenty years from the publication of 
first volume of Modern Painters, Ruslcin gave his c 
energies to the study and criticism of art. The Sic 
of Venice, and the concluding volumes of Mod 
Painters, arc among the works of this time. ] 
from about 1800, while Ruslan’s deepest interc 
remained unchanged, his best efforts were given to ctl 
and social reform. “I am tormented,” he wre 
“between the longing for rest and lovely life, and i 
sense of the tcrriOc call of human crime for rcsistan 
and of human misery for help.” Great as this bre 
in Ruskin’s life seems, from art to social science, t 
work of this second period was the logical outcome 
the first. For twenty years he had labored for pure a 
and he had come to believe that it was idle to proa 
the love of art and of beauty to a nation whose .slandar 
of living were so low, and whose ideals were weal 
and worldly success. To promote the cause of a 
it seemed necessary to purify the entire .social systc: 
and to establish truer and nobler ideals of living. Th 
Ruskin was brought, though by a different route, 
face the same problems as confronted Carlyle ai 
other thoughtful men of his time. The industri 
changes of the last hundred years had brought n 
only an enormous increase in wealth, but new chanc 
of acquiring it by people of everj’ class. The love 
money had become more and more the great tempt; 
tion of the modern world. In 1871 Ruskin issued tl 
first number of a series of tracts entitled Pors Clav 
gera. They were addressed to workintr men nnri i.o 
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had left 5iim a fortune of £200,000: )ie gave away 
cloven-twelfths of this great inheritance, and died in 
1900 a comparatively poor man. 

His Work. — Nothing but a most loving and patient 
■study of his works can give any conception of the beauty 
of Ruskin’.s pro'-c style. lie law the c.xqui.sitc sensibility 
of a land'-capc painter, joined to a poet's ,lovc of lan- 
guage. Take, for instance, hi.s de.scription of the shore 
of tlio B.ay of Uri, Hake Lucerne: “Steepc.sl there on 
its western .side, the walls of it.s rocks ascend to heaven. 
Far in the blue evening, like a great cathedral pave- 
ment, lies the lake in its dnrkne.s.s; and you may hear 
the whisper of innumerable fidling waters return from 
the hollow.s of the cliff, like the voices of a multitude 
praying under their breath. From time to time the beat 
of a wave, slow lifted, where the rocks lean over the 
black depth, ilies heavily ns the last note of a requiem. 
Opposite, green with steep gra.“S, and .set with chalet 
villages, the Fron-Alp rises in one .solemn glow of pas- 
toral light and peace; and above, against the clouds 
of twilight, ghostly on the gray precipice, stand, myriad 
by myriad, the shadowy armic.s of the Unterwalden 
pine.” Ru.sldn’s dcscription.s of Nature affect us not 
merely because of their magical richne.ss and flow of 
style, but because to him, ns to Wordsworth and Carlyle, 
the .shows of earth and sky arc more than any empty 
pageant, they reveal the soul of God. 

Ideas of Beauty and Art. — Ruskin believed we arc 
so made that, when we are cultivated, we must delight 
in beauty and be thankful to its Creator. The appre- 
hension of true beauty is then a test of our nearness 
to Him whom it e.xpresses and reveals. With these 
ideas of Nature and beauty, Ruskin’s principles of 
art arc naturally connected. Just as the nerri-nfinn 
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of beauty is a moral attribute, so the interpretation 
of beauty is likewise moral, the art of a pure soul. 
Great art implies the union of both powders. On this 
principle of the foundation of great art in morality, 
all Ruskin’s work as an art critic is built. These ideas 
of Ruskin’s must be firmly grasped, for they are the 
kejmote of both his life and his work. 

Social Refonn. — As Ruskin’s first twenty years 
were given to art, so all the remainder of his life W'as 
poured out in his passion for reform. Not that he 
wished to enter the arena; he loved a life of quiet and 
contemplation, but the work called and no one else 
responded. It meant that Ruskin had to leave a chosen 
and successful career to enter upon one bristling 
with difficulties, where he met with discouragement, 
disappointment, and the falling away of friends. Yet 
he answered to the call of human misery and gave 
his time, his money, his WTiting, himself, to the great 
cause. RTiatever we 'may think of the wisdom or 
practical value of Ruskin’s economic doctrines, we 
cannot but feel a glow of admiration for the high aims 
and splendid self-sacrifice of Ruskin himself. In his 
lifetime Ruskin suffered much from misunderstanding, 
ridicule, and neglect, but 'while some of his prominent 
contemporaries have lost in popular estimation, as the 
years have gone b3'’, Ruskin’s influence has steadily 
increased and his fame was never higher than now. 

Other Prose-Writers. — The study of such masters 
as hlacaulay, Carljde, and Ruskin helps us to realize 
that the Victorian era was distinctly an age of great 
prose. In poctrj', the age of Victoria must jdeld the 
first ^lace to the age of Elizabeth; Tennj'son and 
. ■‘^rewning were indeed great, j’et Shakespeare, at least, 
was greater. But in the province of prose litera- 
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lure it iH different. No Elizabethnn prose-writer, 
not B.ncon, nor Hooker, nor RnieiRli, equals Ruskin 
in liis command of Englisli prose as an instrument of 
eNpre.ssion for almost every need; nor do the preat 
prose-writers of any other period, — Addi.son, Swift, 
Burke, De Quinrey, or Lamb, each admir.able in Iiis 
own way, attain to Ruskin’.s more comprehensive 
and varied excellence. Not only doc.s Victorian pro.se 
at its best ebalicngc compari.'-on with that of any pre- 
vious period in the literature; .since tlie days of Addi- 
son prose has steadily broadened in range and grown 
in importance. During this time democracy and popular 
education were r.'iising up a great host of readers, and 
the.'-e rcadcr-s, comparatively indifferent to poetry, 
demanded prose. The cnonnou.s ma.«s of printed 
matter of every dc.scription, and of almo.st everj- grade 
of merit, newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, books 
of many kinds, grew in response to tliis demand. We 
can speak here of only a few of the most prominent 
and representative writers, but we must not forget 
that there were niany authors during this time equally, 
or hardly le.'s, worthy of study. Thus J oit.v IlE.vnY 
Ni:w.m.\x (1S01-1S90), or Cakdinai. Nf.wman . as he is 
usually called, stands with Carlyle and Ruskin ns one 
of the best prose-writers of his time. As Newman’s 
absorliing interest was in theology and in questions 
of religious doctrine, he wrote almost entirely on re- 
ligious topics. So while the influence of his writings was 
very great in certain directions, it w.as less wide-spread 
than that of some of his contemporaries, who wrote 
on less abstruse and diflicult subjects. Newman’s 
characteristic merit as a prose-writer is, that he was 
able to convey the thought, or create the desired im- 
pression, in a wonderfully clear, natural, and clTectivc 
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waj’. Easj’’ as this may seem, it is in reality the per- 
fection of art. Ill reading New-man, we do not forgot 
the idea in our admiration of the beauty of the language; 
we are not distracted bj' any sense of effort on the 
author’s part, not irritated b5' any obvious peculiari- 
ties of manner. Nemnan shows no desire to make 
us admire him merely because he can say a thing in 
an eloquent or brilliant way; he is not thinking of him- 
self but of his subject: and for him that style is the 
best which c.vpresses his meaning most perfectly. 

Victorian prose is remarkable for its variety and 
breadth of interest. In sharp contrast to Cardinal 
Newman, who seems more like some medieval saint 
than a modern thinker, were the scientists, men like 
CimnLCS Dakwi.v. (1809-1882) and Thomas Huxley 
(T825-1895), whose writings stirred the thought and 
disturbed the religious belief of their time. Then 
there were scholars, historians, and critics of literature, 
and an ever increasing' multitude of story-writers and 
novelists. In two departments of prose-writing the 
■Victorian age was cspcci.ally remarkable. It probably 
surpassed any other period of English literature in 
tlie number and average e.xcellence of its historical 
writers, and (as we shall see shortly) it was even more 
remarkable for its contributions to the art of fiction. 
One writer, who gained distinction both in poetry and 
prose, must be considered before we pass on to the 
Victorian novel. This writer, Matthea’ Arnold, was 
not only a poet and the foremost literary critic of his 
day, he was also a critic of contemporary England, 
and like Carlyle and Ruskin he faced and strove to 
remedj', although after a different fashion, the social 
fliWculties of his time. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

(1S22-18SS) 

Mnllbew Arnold wiis bom in 1822, at Laleham, a 
small town in tlio valley of the Thames above London. 
He came of a seholarly family and Rrcw up in an 
atmosphere of books and culture. Ili.s fatlier, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, known to all readers of Tom Brown’s 
School- Datjs as the Head-master at Rugby, was a sound 
clas.sieal .scholar and the author of a Ilislonj 0 / Rome. 
Ili.s brother, Thomas Arnold, the younger, became an 
author .and teacher; while Ids niece, Mrs. IIu.Mrii3iv 
■\V.\nD (Mary A. Arnold), holds a high place among 
the novelists of our own time. Carlyle's father built 
bridge.s, Ruskin’s father was an active and successful 
merchant, but Arnold, born into verj’ didcrent sur- 
rounding.s, belonged to a family in which books and tlie 
making of them fdled a large place. Ba^ides the early 
influence of a religious and cultured home, Arnold 
was regularly and carefully educated. At thirteen 
he went to Winchester, the oldest and one of the best 
of the great public schools; two ye.ars later he entered 
Rugby, then under the stinmi.ating rule of his father, 
the most famous .schoolmaster in England. After 
four years at Rugby, he gained a scholarship and entered 
Balliol College, Oxford. There was much in the spirit 
and hi'toric associations of Oxford that appealed pro- 
foundly to .^mold’s poetic and scholarly nature, and 
stirred in him an intense love and loyalty. In after 
years, the thought of Oxford had power to arouse him 
to an unusual enthusiasm; and in his famous tribute 
to Jicr he leaves his cool, assured manner, his tone 
of condescension, lightened by cynicism, and his stylo 
has a warmth and tenderness which in his prose is 
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her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age, 
who will deny tliat Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling us nearer to the true goal of all of 
us, to the ideal, to perfection, to beauty, in a word, 
which is only truth seen from another side? " 

We can learn much of Arnold himself, as well as of 
Oxford, from this beautiful passage. Many things in 
that 'restless and prosperous age of science and democ- 
racy perplexed his mind or offended his taste; and 
Oxford, the “home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs,” 
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“unravaged” by the fierce intellectual life about 
her, seemed to Arnold the last stronghold of the old 
ideals. There beauty and the old culture fought the 
age-long battle against the commonplace vulgarity 
of the unenlightened without the walls. And there 
were other things in Oxford, besides the charm of the 
place, and the inspiration of its past, which strongly 
affected Arnold. He made congenial and brilliant 
friends; he listened to the impressive sermons of Newman 
as the great preacher stood “in the dim afternoon 
light ’’ in the pulpit at St. Mary’s. He heard, too, 
“other voices in the air,” the voice of Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Emerson, of the teachers who spoke through books. 
Happy is the man, he wrote forty years later, who 
in his youth hears such voices. 

Arnold graduated in 1845. He had been highly 
educated according to the most approved method 
and both by inheritance and by careful training he 
belonged to the cultured few. Was anything lacking? 
If so, it was something that Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
and Bums (none of them scholars, as Arnold was) 
learned in a bigger and a far rougher school. 

After leaving Oxford, Arnold taught for a time at 
Rugby. In 1847 he became private secretary to Lord 
Lansdo'nme, a prominent statesman, and in 1851 he was 
made Inspector of Schools. Arnold held this office for 
thirty-five years, and nothing in his life was finer than 
the faithfulness and zeal udth which he performed its 
exacting duties. He had a deep interest in education, 
and great faith in the savdng and uplifting power of 
books, and, as school inspector, he gave his time and 
strength freely to educational questions, and did not 
shrink from routine tasks which often must have been 
\ wearisome drudgery. 
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Such time ns he could spare from these important but 
more prosaic duties, Arnold devoted to literature. He 
could not, like many of his great contemporaries, give 
his whole life and energj’ to writing, yet he won a high 
I)laco in poetry, and he became one of the most dis- 
tinguished and influential prose-writers of his day. In 
1857 he was made professor of poetry at O.vford, a posi- 
tion which has been Oiled by many distinguished men, 
and ho was re-elected for a second term of five years 
in 1802. In 1883, and again in 1886, he lectured in the 
United Plates. In ISSC, after he had resigned his 
position as Inspector of Schools, he was given a pension 
I)y the government “ns a public recognition of service 
to the poetry and literature of England.” Two years 
later ho die<l suddenly of heart disease, and was buried 
at Lalchani, where he had entered upon his laborious 
and anxious life, sixty-six j’cars before. 

Poet and Critic. — Arnold’s litcrarj’ career natu- 
rally divides it.self into two periods: the period of his 
poetry, and the period of his prose. He wrote the 
greater part of his poetry before he was thirtj'-five; 
after that (whih- he did not give up writing poetry alto- 
gether) he devoted by far the larger part of his time 
and energj- to prose. Thus, his poetry (with the e.x- 
ception of some notable later poems) is the voice of 
Arnold’s youth; his prose, in which he eriticizes litera- 
ture, or di.scu.«se.‘i the problems of his age, is the expres- 
sion of his ma.turc views on art and life. 

The tone, or anfiC of' Arnold’s poetry is often very 
different from -t at of his prose.^ His poems, taken 
ns a whole, cxplcss his discontent with life, and ospe- 
pefpilfy with tlui life or ideals of his own time. In the 
nt/j.st of the rush and change of Victorian England, 
./Vrnold’s verse is filled with complaint, regret, and 
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an intense longing for the tranquil and simple faith 
of a time gone by. OThe age, he says, is “a hopeless 
tangle;” men live too fast, they are too restless and 
distracted, to see clearly or attain peace. There is 
no living poet or prophet to guide the bewildered modem 
world: 

"Achillea ponders in his tent, 

The Kings of modem thought ere dumb ; 

Silent they are, though not content, 

And wait to sec the future come.” 

Arnold does not fight fiercely against life or the 
world, as Byron did; he sounds no note of challenge 
or despair. He would rather have us endure with 
stoical patience the evils which we can neither remedy 
nor avert. What, he asks, was accomplished by Byron’s 
passionate outcry? Men have the same griefs still, 
but 

“ They contend and cry no more.” 

Let us not struggle, then, against the inevitable. Let 
us turn to the world of nature, and watch how all things 
perform their appointed tasks, not with a "senseless 
uproar,” but in tranquillity and silence. So should 
man do his work, undistracted and unafraid, dependent 
on himself, finding strength in his own soul, for 

“ The fountmns of our life are all within.” 

er 

Arnold delights in showing us huma^psorrow, oidy to 
withdraw our minds from Jt by leadi^.g us to lool^a^ 
the eternal calm of Nature, in the presence”^ which 
all the strife and passion of man’s brief existence seem 
-small and unimportant. ^ 
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"We, O Nature, depart. 

Thou siirvivest us ! this, 

Tliis, I know, is the law. 

Thou . . . 

Watclicst us. Nature, throughout 
Mild and inscrutably calm.” 

Tot, to Arnold’s eyes, even Nature is not happy, but 
rather possessed with a deep, uncomplaining patience. 
To Wordsworth, Arnold's master in poetry, every 
flower seemed to enjoj' the air it breathed; to Brown- 
ing, when the earth was filled with the new life of spring, 
it seemed as though “God renewed his ancient rap- 
ture,’’ and was happy in and through his works. But 
to Arnold, the hills and rocks and sky, if one could 
ptit their life into words, 

" Seem to bear rather than rejoiee.” 

Filled as it is with a-quiet and contemplative melan- 
choly, lacking as it is in certain directions^ Arnold’s 
poetry haSj witliin its somewhat narrow limits, a naine- 
loss but unmistakable charm. It 'alt'racts'us by its 
refinement, its delicate beauty, its classical restraint. 
It reve als the lover of Nature, the critic, the thinker, 
and above all the man of n fine but e.\clusive culture. 
Arnold was not a born lyric poet; his verses, that is, 
have not that free and natural melody which delights 
us in the best lyrics of Shelley or Bums. Indeed, 
highly finished and beautiful as Arnold’s poetry often 
is, we feel that it is largely the result of careful training, 
fine taste, and deliberate art. We miss, in the thin, 
intellectual atmosphere of Arnold, the force and fire 
of Byron, the narrative power of Scott, the warm- 
hearted, human sympathy of Bums. Almost all of 
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Arnold’s poetry, is the expression of a single mood, a 
mood of subdued sadness in which regret and longing 
mingle with resignation. But in giving poetic utter- 
ance to..tbis mood, Arnold was speaking not only for 
himself but for a great many of his own time. He 
is the interpreter of those who, in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century, felt the bitterness of the 
conflict between the new thought and the old faith. 
Arnold’s poetry' expresses the mingled feelings awakened_ 
by this time of change. Looking back to the old be- 
liefs with regret, and shrinking from conclusions, .of 
the new science w'hich he feels obliged to accept, he 
describes himself as 

" 'Wendcring between two worlds, one dead, 

The other powerless to be bom.” 

Prose. — In his poetry Arnold complained of the 
“something that infects the w'orld;’’ he declared that 
artists were “envious and the mob profane;’’ in his 
prose he tried to set the world right. He worked to 
raise the. standards of literary taste, to elevate the world 
by a deeper and truer culture, and to make “right- 
eousness and the will of God prevail.” He was one 
of the most finished prose masters, and the most influ- 
ential literary critic of the Victorian age. His prose 
has none of the impetuous eloquence of Carlyle, nor 
the varied excellence of Ruskin. It is quiet, beautifully 
clear, restrained, discriminating, free from the heat and 
tumult of strong emotions. As a critic of literature 
Arnold performed a great service. He thought that the 
English were disposed to be narrow in their opinions, 
and believed that they should be taught to judge of 
their literature in a broader way by comparing it with 
that of other nations. He wrote a number of essays on 
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foreign writers, of modern and classical times, to encour- 
age this wider view. He insisted on a high standard 
of excellence in style (believing that the English were 
stronger in inspiration than in the art of expression), 
and he laid down certain first principles of literary judg- 
ment. Yet in his criticism, as in his poetry, we feel 
the lack of the deep human sympathy that we find 
in Thackeray’s Lectures on the English Humourists, or 
in Carlyle’s Essaxj on Bwms. Finally, in Culture and 
Anarchy, and in several later works, Arnold offered his 
solution of the social problems and religious questions 
of his time. 

While we recognize and admire Arnold’s finished 
scholarship,' his fastidious taste, his keen and brilliant 
intellect, and his culture and refinement, we feel instinc- 
tively that he was a smaller man than Ruskin or Carlyle. 
Books fill a large place in our existence, but life is larger 
than books. Arnold believed that the world can be 
saved by ctd'-urc, — “by getting to know the best 
that has been thought and said in the world,’’ but the 
really wise man knows that this is the delusion of one 
who has lived “all his life in a dream of learning, and 
has never had his sleep broken by a real sense of things.’’ 

Tire Novel 

The development of didactic and critical prose in 
the Victorian period, which we have partly considered 
in the works of Macaulay, Ruskin, Carlyle, and Arnold, 
was a significant and distinctive feature of nineteenth- 
century literature. But even more important was 
the growth of the English novel. The great problems 
of modern society which formed so large a part of the 
subject-matter of these writers found expression also 
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in fiction. And if these works, by reason of their brevity 
or suggestiveness, were a means of popularizing liter- 
ature and of stirring the public mind to new activity, 
the novel did even more in extending the spirit of 
humanity and in bringing literature to thousands of 
readers whose forebears in the eighteenth century 
were either entirely innocent of letters or had but little 
appreciation of literary art. The novel has become 
in modem times the characteristic medium for the 
portrayal of life, as the drama was in Shakespeare’s 
time, or as the epic was in Homer’s. 

The poetry of the nineteenth century was largely 
subjective or lyrical. Narrative and dramatic verse 
were slighted; poets were absorbed chiefly in the ex- 
pression of their own emotions; or, like Shelley, were 
attempting to solve the problems that confronted them 
by a reference to the inner promptings of the soul 
rather than by a study of the actual life about them. 
The poet’s eye was for the most part turned nithin, 
and it was left to the novelist to portray the world 
without. . It is in the pages of the novel that the living, 
monng world of the nineteenth century, in all its 
absorbing detail, is portrayed and perpetuated. By 
the power of his sympathy and imagination, the nov- 
elist has been able to put himself in the place of others, 
to identify himself with his characters, to think their 
thoughts, and therefore to do for our modem life, in 
large measure, what the dramatist did for the stirring 
times of Queen Elizabeth. 

We have seen that in the novels of the eighteenth 
century, especially in those of Henry Fielding, the 
growing spirit of humanity was shown in the portrayal 
of the life of the lower and middle classes. In the 
nineteenth century, likewise, this spirit of democracy. 
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tins interest in all conditions of men, intensified and 
broadened by the events that followed the French 
Revolution, found its most concrete and vivid ex- 
pression in the work of the novelists. Sir Walter 
Scott, as we have seen, while writing historical romances, 
pictured also the life of his native Scotland, the shrewd- 
ness, the humor, and the daily toil of the Scotch peas- 
ant. Shortly before the appearance of Waverlcy, Jane 
.V tJSTDN (1775-1817) had published Sense and Scnsibiliiy 
(1811), the first of her finished and exquisite pictures of 
the daily domestic life of the middle class. Charles 
Kinosley (1819-1875) wrote in 1849 Alton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet, the story of a London apprentice 
who becomes involved in the Chartist agitations. 
Charles Dickens, drawing upon his own experience 
in the groat metropolis, gives us pictures of the low 
life of London. Thackeray, who understood the life 
of fashionable London as no one has since understood 
it, paints the society of drawing-room and club, and 
Iiarcs to us the shams of Vanity Fair. George Eliot, 
with her subtle knowledge of the worlcings of con- 
science, chooses to write of scenes and characters in 
the country, where life moves more slowly and where 
the interests of men arc narrower. Thomas H.4,rdy 
makes real the village and farm life of old Wessex; 
and Rudyard Kipling, poet and story-teller, interests 
us in the career of the soldier and sailor, — builders 
of empire, who have carried the British flag to the 
corners of the world. The works of most of these 
writers, while holding the reader’s interest by their 
charm of narrative, and by the rich and crowded life 
they tfepict, are at bottom concerned wth the prob- 
lems of our time. Some aimed to correct the abuses 
that existed in the schools or in the courts of law; some 
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diFcii'‘.c(l in this indirect way questions of relisxion 
niui llicolofry, or treated of various .‘■ocinl institutions 
such ns inarringe; otiiers sought to improve tlic rela- 
tions hetween employer and employed. Indeed the 
novel of the Victorian period, like nearly all nineteenth- 
century literature, was strongly imhued with the spirit 
of reform. Even this most distinctively ohjcctivc 
literary form in mo<lem times was burdened to a large 
c.xtent with parpow. Not even in the novel <lo we 
find that abundant and .spontaneous joy in life, or in 
the contemplation of life, which was so rich a possfcssion 
of Elizabctlmn literature. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
(1SI2-IS70) 

Among the novelists of this epoeh, Charles Dickons 
is the ino.st fnmou.«, if not the most truthful, cbronieler 
of the life of the outcast and the poor. The cir- 
cunist.ancc.s of his birth and training were .such ns to 
peculiarly fit him for his future work. Ilis father, 
John Dickens, was a clerk in the Nn\y Pay-office, 
who was confronted with the i)roblcm of keeping a 
large family on a small salary. Evidently he was a 
man of some literary ability, for at one time he re- 
jjorted for the Morning Chronick. That he wa.s fond 
of novels is shorn) by hi.s pos.sossing a small library of 
some of the most famous. These, the boy Dickens 
read eagerly, — mastering, among others, Fielding’s 
Torn Joncn, Goldsmith’s IVear of Waheficld, the novels 
of Tobi.as Smollett, and the famous history of Don 
Quixote. For day.s, he tells us, he would live in 
imagination the life of the characters in his f.avoritc 
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stories. Dickens’ mother, moreover, was noted for her 
iihility as n teller of stories. So that by early reading 
and perhaps bj* inherited tastes the great novelist was 
unwittingly led into his life-work. 

Dickens’ experiences outside of the home were from 
the first an additional preparation. When John Dickens, 
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unable to meet his obligation.s, was imprisoned for 
debt, the boy went to work in a blacking factory. 
Through hi.s father’s misfortunes, Dickens became 
familiar with prison-life, which he afterward portrayed 
in Lidlr Dnrril. In his daily work he came to know 
the life of men and women in shop and factory, and 
in his leisure hours he wandered among the streets 
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nnd allpyx of tlip Rroat rily, imprri'cc'd liy the eiirioiia 
nntl drnmAtir. nsprcta of London lifp. At twelve ycaw 
of nRP, wIiMi ills father’* rirriinistaiiro.i iinpro\‘rd, 
Dirkpiis was acnl to hrlionl, tmt tlir-re he n-mained only 
three yearn. He then lieratiie a rierk in a liarri.iter'a 
ofliee in Gray’s Inn. While there he milled to hia 
brief erhooliiiR by readinR in the l)rili<.h Mii«eum, 
and, witli the idea of iNHviininR a ntuirter, undertook 
tlie htudy of fhurthand. In IB29 he Irerame a law 
reimrler, nnd two years later, at the ORe of nineteen, 
II rejiorler in the Houxe of Commons. Ilia exi>f-rietirc 
in neivapaper work was perhaps the moit valiialde of 
his tniininR. ThrouRh it he grew familiar with the life 
Ilf the tenements. |Hilice-courts, nnd taverns. In his 
travels to nnd fro, he learned the ways of the road, 
at a time when the ataRe^oach nnd the roadside inn 
were the Rlorj* of KnRlnnd. Thousands of incidenU 
of ei'cryday life were fixeil in his inemorj' which 
later he usH in his work, and lie wan hrouRht into 
ehiic touch with people of many ria'-ses. This, tORCther 
with h^s experienee in preparinR ropy with despnteh, 
Rave him facility, and, with his natural inRenuit}’, 
made possible the mnia'clous circumstantial dcvciop* 
ment of the scenes of his novels. 

In 1S3G Dickens bcRnn his literar}' career by puli- 
lidiinR Slxlehcx by lios, and by la^RinniuR tlic immortal 
Piektvtd: Paper*. I'rom then until his death he was 
eiiRaRcd principally in the wiitinR of sketches, short 
staric.s, nnd novels. In 1812 he visited America, nnd 
returned to write his impressions of the new country 
in American A’o/es (1812) and Martin Chuszleirit 
(1813). After 18.W he appeared frequently Iwfore 
crowded nudiencea in EnRiand and America a.s a render 
of eclcctions from his own works. On thc.se occx«ioas 
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Diplccns used with splendid effect that dramatic in- 
stinct wliich might liavc made him a great actor, but 
which, diverted to other ehanncis, added much to the 
realism and action of his novels. It was during a 
•scries of .such readings, while on his second visit to 
America in 1867-lSCS, that ho overtaxed his strength, 
and, worn out by the incessant strain of his busy life, 
brought on his premature death. Ho died in 1870 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

His Work. — With extraordinary vieddness, pathos, 
and humor, Dickens brings before us the life of the 
middle and lower elasses, ns he had known it in London 
or in some of the smaller towas. His world is neither 
tlie court nor the country, his heroes neither kings nor 
sliephord'-; he shows us the plain people, the workers in 
shop, counting-house, or factory, the throngs that crowd 
the city streets, the everyday struggle of our modern 
world. In this way Dickens is the novelist of nineteenth- 
century dcmo.rney, of the average man. And this 
everyday life, which to some might seem merely sordid 
or commonplace, is glorified by Dickens’ overflowing 
kindline.-s and humor. He loves to picture the hap- 
pine.ss of some .simple household, and to describe such 
kindly and amiable characters as Tom Pinch and his 
.sister Ruth in Marlin Chti:zlcn'it. He shows a wholc-some 
delight in the simi)le plejisures of his characters, and a 
keen perception of the lighter ami more ludicrous 
a.spect.s of life, yet, with all his love of fun, he had a 
profound sympathy with the hardship, squalor, and 
crime of the low life of London. It was part of his 
<lclibcratc purpose to portray this misery that he might 
help to relieve it; and it seems but natural that ho 
who had so bitter an experienee in early life should 
have chosen to let in the sun and air on some of the 
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slmlibicr and darker pliaren of existence; depicting 
typea of many Foeinl Rmdntions; obseiirc rcxpcctn- 
bility, tlic vnRnintfl and ndventurerH in the outer rirciM 
of bociety, down, n*i in O/inrr Tirwf (ISST-IS-IS), to 
the pickpocket and the murderer. Then* is Jo, tlie 
liondon stn'cl waif of Ultal: Homr (1852-1S53), “nller.^ 
n>mnvin' on;” Jingle, the piy and voliilile impoxtor 
of PirMck (183G-1S.37); and that que.-itionnl>lc fra- 
ternity, the nirtlx of I’rey, that flit nlmut tlic dark pinrex 
of tlic Thames in Our Mutual Frirnd (I8Cl-18G.'i). 
The.xe Ktudie.x of the iindcr-atratn of Foriety arc the 
mo«t remarkable instance in nineteenth-century' Eng- 
land of the demoeratic spirit in literature, for Dickens’ 
interest was genuine, lie renlieed that "s'irtue may be 
found in the bye-wnya of the world,” that “it is not 
incompatible with {xiverty and e\'en with mgs.” 

As n result of this broad sympathy, Dickens’ novels 
are crowded with ehametem. On his pages there is 
the multifarious detail, the variety of ineident, that sug- 
gest actual life in the crowded portions of our cities. 
Dickenif’ jiowers of olisers'ation and his rc.sourccful- 
ne.ss has’C ecldoin Iwcn equaled. And yet we admit 
tliat Dickens falls short of being n great portmycr of 
character. His is for the most part a world of cari- 
cature, peopled not with real living persons, but with 
eccentricities and oddities, much like those of Ben 
Jonson’s men of "humours.” AVc know his people 
from some peculiarity of speech or manner, some oft- 
repented phrase; they arc painted from without; we 
arc rarely enabled to get inside of their lives and 
look out nt the world through their eyes. When he 
attempts to draw’ a gentleman or an average mortal 
distinguished by no special absurdities, the result is 
apt to be singularly’ insipid and lifeless. It may also 
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be admitted that we feel at times, in Dickens, th 
absence of that atmosphere of refinement which i 
an unobtrusive but inseparable part of the art o 
Thackeray. 

Yet there is an enduring and characteristic charn 
in Dickens’ work. His descriptions of nature an 
frequently in a highly poetic tone, and there is in liis 
humor a whimsical and ludicrous ejrtravagance, ar 
irresistible ingenuity in the ridiculous, peculiar to him 
alone. From the time when a delighted people waited 
in rapturous impatience for the forthcoming number 
of Pickwick, to the publication of the unfinished Ed- 
loin Drood (1870), nineteenth-century England laid 
aside her wo-ariness and her problems to join in Dickens’ 
overfloudng, infectious Laughter. Since then the world 
has laughed but little; it smiles, or occasionally catches 
its breath in astonishment, but there is no more shak- 
ing of sides. Outside the field of pure humor, Dickens 
won a notable success in his Tale of Ttoo Cities (1859), 
in which he departed, from his usual manner. Many 
scenes throughout his other books, as the famous 
description of the storm in David Copperfield, are 
triumphs of tragic power. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
(1811-1803) 

Our habit of grouping the names of Dickens and 
Thackeray has somewhat obscured the fact that there 
are great differences in the work of the two men. 
Not only is Thackeray interested above all in the upper 
classes of society, while Dickens portrays the lower; 
but in the methods of his art, Thackeray shows an 
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abilitj’ which makes liiin in several respects the superior 
of Dickens. Indeed, Thackeray's skill ns a narrator, 
his virility, his masterly knowledge of character, dis- 
tinguish him as the supreme novelist of the Victorian 
era. Other men have perhaps had n broader or more 
subtle and poetic vision; but no one has combined 
to such an extent the qualities of realism, ease, and 
humor, with a knowledge of life as it is; no one has 
offered u.s such riche.s of comedy and tragedy, or tem- 
pered such keen satire with so ready and so abundant 
a charity. 

Thackeray was bom in Calcutta in 1811, of a family 
which for two generations had been engaged in the 
civil service in India. Losing his father w’hen ho was 
but six years old, the boy was early sent to England 
for his education. From his eleventh to his seventeenth 
year he attended the Chartcrhou.'e School in London, 
there becoming famous for his humorous verses and his 
clever pen-and-ink sketches. In 1829 he entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge; but he !cf\ the university within 
a year, .with the purpose of studying art on the Conti- 
nent. He went to Weimar, where he met the famous 
German poet and novelist, Goethe; and afterwards ho 
lived in Paris. But Thackeray lacked the patience to 
perfect himself in art, and his sheer cleverness as a 
draughtsman was not such ns to win great or lasting 
success. He returned to England, and, lo.sing in news- 
paper ventures the money he had inherited, an amount 
sufficient to have made him independent, he was forced 
to seek a new activity and to apply himself with greater 
concentration. In 1837 he began writing for periodicals. 
For ten years (from 1843) he contributed to Punch, 
writing among other papere the famous Book of Snobs ; 
and in 1847-1848 he won his first notable succe.ss with the 
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publication of Vanity Fair. From then until 1859 his 
other great novels appeared at intervals of from two to 
four years; Pendennis (1850); Henry Esmond (1852); The 
Newcomes (1854); The Virginians (1859). Thackeray 
continued to write for the magazines, — essays, sketches, 
and burlesques; and at the time of his death in 1863 
left an unfinished novel, Denis Duval. 

His Work. — Thackeray is preeminently the novelist 
of the gay, dashing world of wealth and fashion. He 
knows to the heart the life of the club, the drawing- 
room, and the barracks; and he is fond of painting 
his heroes ns young men of the world, high-spirited 
and clever, possessed of several amiable but by 
no means damaging weaknesses, and having no very 
great virtues beyond that of being honorable gentlemen. 
Thackeray’s world is the world of gentility, a world 
less shabby than Dickens’; and his chief interest is 
in portraying that world as it is, in its strength as well 
as in its wcajmess, by contrasting sham gentility with 
real gentility. In The Book of Snobs and in Vanity 
Fair, the first works by which Thackeray became widely 
known, ho shows the pretense, the shallowness, and 
snobbery of much of the society life of his time. With 
vigorous satire and some scorn, he ridicules those who 
fawn before riches, who live lavishly on nothing a year; 
and he laughs at mammas who scheme to get their 
daughters married. From his soul Thackeray abhorred 
humbug. like Carlyle, he fought to destroy all shams 
and insincerities; but while Carlyle denounced these 
things, Thackeray laughed at them. “Such people 
there are,” Thackeray writes, stepping “down from 
the plKtform,” like his master. Fielding, to speak in 
his own person — “such people there are living and 
flourishing in the world — Faithless, Hopeless, Charity- 
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less; lei us have at them, dear friends, with might and 
main. Some there are, and very successful, too, mere 
quacks and fools; and it was to combat and cxpo.se 
such as these, no doubt, that laughter was made.” 

But this .satire is by no mc.ans the only side of 
Thackeraj-’s genius, nor even the most important. 
Only the shallow and undiscriminating reader fail.s to 
ECO that Thackeray’s charity is deeper and more vital 
than his cynici.sm; that though the smile of the man 
of the world is on his lips, few hearts arc more gentle, 
more compassionate, more tender. Thackeray him- 
self says, “my kind render will please to remember 
that this history has ‘Vanity Fair’ for a title, and 
that ‘Vanity Fair’ is a verj' vain, wicked, foolish 
place, full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and 
pretensions.’’ Yet in the midst of this world of Vanihj 
Fair, with its pettiness, its knavery, and its foolish- 
ness, he places the unspoiled Amelia and the honest 
and faithful Major Dobbin; and in making Amelia 
his heroine, he shows that for her touching loyalty 
and devotion he has more genuine admiration than 
have those critics, frequcntlj-, who, while calling her 
weak and unwomanlj', themselves denounce Thackeray 
as a cjmic. If in Pendennis we have the world as it 
looks to the idlers in the Major’s club windows, we 
have also Laura, and “Pen’s” confiding mother, 
Helen Pendennis, apart from it, and unspotted by 
its taint. But more beautiful than all other creations 
of Thackeray’s reverent and loving nature is the im- 
mortal presence of Colonel Ncwcome, in The Knc- 
comes, the man whose memoiy we hold sacred as that 
of one we have loved — the strong, humble, simple- 
minded gentleman, the grizzled soldier with the heart 
of a child. 
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In all these characters the most wonderful trait 
is their lifelikeness. They seem to tliinlc and talk in 
their own persons, and are studied from more than 
one side. With a few deft and rapid strokes, Thack- 
eray will paint with marvelous truth the portrait 
of a dandy like Joe Scdlcy or George Osborne in Vanity 
Fair; he has caught exactly the manner of speech, 
and even the tones of the voice, it seems, — whether 
it be in the regimental slang of Joe telling his favorite 
story; in the blandishments of Captain Costigan, in 
Pendennis; or in the hard comment of Madame Bern- 
stein, in The Virginians: “Worldly, my dear! So is 
the world worldly; and we must serve it as it serves 
us; and givp it nothing for nothing.” 

In addition to his work ns painter of contemporary 
manners, Thackeray has enriched the literature by two 
remarkable historical novels, Henry Esmond and its 
sequel The Virginians. In the first of these we have 
the fruits of Thackeray’s careful and loving study of 
cightcenth-cencury England, a period with which he 
was e.special!y identified, and which he had treated 
critically with extraordinary charm and sympathy in 
his Lectures on the English Humourists (published 1853), 
Esmond is one of the greatest, possibly the greatest, 
historio.al novel in English fiction. The story is sup- 
posed to bo told by Esmond himself, and the book 
seems less that -of a modern writing about the past 
than the contcmpor.ary record of the past itself. Noth- 
ing is more wonderful in it than the art with which 
Thackeray abandons his usual manner to identify him- 
self with the narrator he has created. 

Tha/jkoray’s style is exceptionally finished and charm- 
ing; light, graceful, .and incisive, it places him among 
the greatest prose masters of English fiction. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 
(1819-1880) 

Marj' Ann, or Marian, Evans (George Eliot) was 
born in 1819 at South Farm, Arburj', in Warwicb- 
sliire. Her father, George Evans, was agent to Sir Roger 
Newdigate, of Arbury Hall, within the boundaries of 
whoso estate the farm lay. Arbury Hall is in the nortli- 
eastem comer of the countj', some thirty miles from 
Stratford. It lies in the same rich and well-watered 
region that nourished the youth of Shakespeare; a sleepy, 
abundant land, prosperous, and steeped in drowsy 
centuries of quiet. In some part of this rich Midland 
district, at Griff House, near Nuneaton, at school in 
Coventry, or at Folcshill on its outskirts, the first 
thirty-two years of George Eliot’s life were pas.scd. 
She was identified with its local interests by birth 
and by daily contact; her earliest and tenderest recol- 
lections clustered round it, and the grace of its liberal 
beauty, . sanctified by memory, remained with her 
until the end. This English prowncial life, thus flow- 
ing in the very currents of her blood, became the living 
material of her art. She was at once of it, and, by the 
greatness of her genius, apart from it; able both to 
depict it from within, and to feel it from uithout. The 
rural or provincial background which is the setting 
of so many of her stories is painted from reality, and 
many of her best-known characters were drawn from, 
or suggested by, the Warwickshire people she had 
early known and loved. 

At sixteen George Eliot lost her mother and left 
school to keep house for her father, gaining some ex- 
perience of farm-life which she afterward used in her 
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description of the Poyscr household in Adam Bede 
(1859). In 1841 she became intimate with a family 
named Bray, wealtly' people who lived in the vicinity 
of Coventry, and under their influence abandoned 
forever her faith in Christianity as a divine revelation, 
seeing in it only a human creation of man’s hopes 
and needs. Her nature, though prone to speculation, 
was by no means wanting in religious feeling, but, 
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intellectual as she was, she was easily influenced by 
others. From the first her tastes had been distinctly 
studious and scholarly, and in 1846 she began her 
literary career by translating a German work in 
harmony with the skeptical ideas she had adopted. 
Her home rvas broken up by her father’s death 
in 1849, and two years later, after a short Conti- 
nental tour, she .settled in London as assistant 
edifo:^ of The Westminster Review, to which she had 
already contributed. Her Warwickshire life was over, 
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and, like Shakespeare when he first turned his face 
toward London, she stood at the entrance to a new world. 
The Westminster Review numbered Herbert Spencer, 
the philosopher, and many other distinguished writers 
among its contributors, and George Eliot’s connection 
with it naturally gave her a place in literary circles. 

Among others she met Mr. George Henry Lewes, 
a discursive, brilliant, but somewhat erratic writer, 
who combined keen literary sympathies uith a dis- 
tinctly scientific and philosophical bent. A deep 
attachment grew up between them, but marriage was 
impossible, as Mr. Lewes’ nife, from whom he was 
separated, was still alive, and through a technical- 
ity of the law a divorce could not be obtained. 
Believing the Imv unjust, George Eliot took a step 
which, even in its purely social or legal aspects, must 
be looked upon as a serious error. She entered upon 
a lifelong union with Mr. Lewes, which, it must be 
remembered, was in her eyes a true marriage. It 
was at the suggestion of Mr. Lewes that George Eliot 
turned from her distinctly scholarly and critical labors 
as essaytst and translator to begin that work in fiction 
on which her fame mainly rests. Heretofore her writ- 
ing had represented chiefiy the scholarly side of her 
mind; it had been the outcome of her studies of books. 
Now, under Mr. Lewes’ encouragement, the other 
side of her genius declared itself by the publication 
in Blackwood’s Magazine of her first story, Scenes of 
Clerical Life; The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton 
(January, 1857). Adam Bede, her first long story, and 
one of the most wonderful and spontaneous of her books, 
appeared in 1859, and it was felt “that a new power 
had arisen in English letters.” Adam Bede was fol- 
lowed by masterpieces at intervals of one, two, or three 
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yoars; tlioughtful books of substantial workmanship, 
not fluently written, with Scott’s easy joy in power, 
but with unspeakable effort, self-discipline, and toil. 
The Spanish Gtjpsy (ISGS), a dramatic poem, marked 
a now literarj' dcpartiiro, but George Eliot’s poetry, 
though thoughtful and mechanically correct, is dis- 
tinctly inferior to her prose. Mr. Lewes died in 
1S78. Barely two years later the world was electri- 
fied by the news of George Eliot’s marriage to a young 
Ijondon banker, Mr. John Walter Cross. At this 
time George Eliot was slightly over sixty and Mr. 
Cross .some twenty years her junior. When the in- 
tensity of her devotion to Mr. Ijowes is taken into 
account we are inclined to regard this second marriage 
ns a proof that George Eliot’s nature was depen- 
dent lather than self-reliant. “ In her moral develop- 
ment.” ivritcs Mr. Cross, "she showed from her 
earliest years the trail that was most marked in her 
all through life, namely, the absolute need of some one 
person who s’ ouUl be all in all to her, and to whom 
she should be all in all.” In tlio fall of 18S0 her healtli 
was failing, and in December of that year she died 
suddenly after a brief illness. 

George Eliot as Novelist. — George Eliot stands 
easily in the front rank of English novelists; she must, 
moreover, be recognized as one of the most influential 
and distinctly rcpre.sentative UTiters of the time. Her 
novels reveal to us a profound and tragically serious 
student of life. Interested above all in moral prob- 
lems, she is to be ranked with " the teachers and seekers 
after light” who were .so great a power in the nine- 
teenth century. Yet George Eliot is more than a 
thinker, precisely as Browning is more than a thinker; 
both arc artists, and give us, not abstract doctrines, 
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but a philosophy clothed in the language and embodied 
in the living forms of art. Both feel the burdens and 
obligations laid upon those who in our modern time 
think dcepb' or feel acutely, and both, in harmony 
with its analj'tic and questioning spirit, are constrained 
not only to depict but to moralize, to search into the 
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motives and the consequences of conduct, to analyze 
the subtle constitution of the soul. George Eliot 
was a scholar, but she was still more emphatically a 
student of life. It is life itself as she has seen it and 
known it, in the farmhouse or the field, life in the form- 
ative experiences of her own soul, which affords her 
the material for her thought. “ I have always thought,” 
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?!ie writes, “tlia-t the most fortunate Britons are those 
whose experience has given them a practical share 
in many asjjccts of the national lot; who have lived 
among tlic mixed commonalty, roughing it with them 
under dillicultics, knowing how their food tastes to 
them, and getting acquainted with their notions and 
motives, not by inference, from traditional t3T)cs in 
literature, or from philosophic theories, but from daily 
fellowship and observation.” George Eliot herself was 
such a ‘'fortunate Briton,” and her work, like that 
of Shakespeare, of Burns, of Carlyle, and of Dickens, 
rests securely on her .sympathetic understanding of 
the daily life of man. The truth of her insight into 
the most ordinary ana, as we might consider them, 
commonplace lives, her tenderness for them, her per- 
ception of the pathos and the wonder of their nar- 
row world, is one of the finest traits in her character 
and her art. In her earliest story, after telling us 
that the Rev. Aino.s Barton, whose fortunes she is 
dc.'icribing, wrs ‘‘palpably and unmistakably common- 
place,” she goes on to speak of commonplace people 
in words which may be taken as a text of all her work. 
The large majority of our fellow-creatures, she declares, 
arc ‘‘simply men of complexions more or less muddy, 
whose conversation is more or less bald and disjointed. 
Yet thc.se commonplace jieoplc — many of them — 
bear a conscience, and have felt the sublime prompt- 
ing to do the painful right; they have their unspoken 
.sorrows and their sacred joys; their hearts have per- 
haps gone out toward their first-bom, and they have 
mourned over the irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not 
a pathos in their very insignificance — in our comparison 
of thfiir dim and narrow eiastence with the glorious 
possibilities of that human nature which they shore?" 
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Here is that democratic spirit of human brother- 
hood of which we have so often spoken, uttering itself 
again through literature. Reflecting on these words, 
we measure again the distance that the England of 
Victoria has traveled from the England of Pope. It 
is not enough for us to appreciate that George Eliot 
shows us ordinary people under ordinary conditions; 
others have done this. Her distinction is that she 
feels and makes us feel a something in ordinary lives 
which before was not apparent. Perhaps when he 
looks into his own soul no man truly deems himself 
commonplace. George Eliot gives us such a glimpse 
into the souls of others. Hence her characters arc 
substantial, living people, filling us with an intense 
sense of reality. Looking into our own lives w'c know 
that their secret vicissitudes are true. 

The center of greatest interest in each of these novels 
is the soul’s struggle between right and wrong. By 
the subtlest touch the author draws aside the veil that 
hides our inmost selves — sometimes even from our 
own knowledge — and, with an insight that is frequently 
startling, shows us how temptation, at first repelled, 
gradually and insidiously disintegrates our moral being. 
Her novels show the process whereby the little hole 
in the dykes of conscience slowly and imperceptibly 
widens until at last it lets in the overwhelming flood 
of disaster and retribution. For human weakness in 
the presence of temptation, this student of conscience 
has abundant compassion, but she insists upon the 
stern obligation to sacrifice our pleasure to the com- 
mon good. Yet this sacrifice is insisted on by 
George Eliot, not because of an earthly peace or 
a future reward; right-doing is often a hard thing; 
wrong-doing is often a pleasant and an easy thing; 
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"bocaiiKc riglit is right,” wc arc to follow it “in 
s-corn of conscqiicnec.” 

Siidi a moral tone is both lofty and in the highest 
degree austere and uncompromising. Not only arc 
tlic in('.vorabIc claims of duty constantly forced home 
to us, but in the performance of duty George Eliot 
recognized no divine helper; she is strcngt.hcned by no 
hope of a reward hereafter. The individual loses that 
t!;c race maj’ gain. Such doctrines place her with 
the great moral teachers of her centurj'-, but render 
her books preeminently exacting and almost somber. 
“My books,” she writes, “arc deeply serious things to 
me, and come out of all the painful discipline, all the 
mo.st hardly learned lessons of my past life.” From 
the literary a.«pect, perliaps Silas Marncr is her most 
arti.stically perfect storj’, and Middlcmarch her greatest 
work. Quite n.eidc from their teaching, it is the art of 
tlie.oo great books — their poetic beauty of stjdo, their 
subtle understanding of the lir’cs of men- and women — 
that places them with the great imaginative productions 
of flic literature. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
(JS2S-lf>0!)) 

George Meredith was another of the great novelists of 
the Victorian Age. In point of time he belonged to the 
generation of Dickens, Thackeray, and Eliot, and he 
published his first important novel in 1859, the year in 
which appeared Dickens’s Talc of Two Cities, Thackeray’s 
The VtrgiJiians, and Eliot’s Adam Bede. It was not, 
however, until well toward the end of the century that 
ho gafned anything like general recognition, and on 
this account, and because of his modern subjects and 
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modern methods of treating them, he is thought of 
almost as our contemporary rather than as a typical 


Victorian. 

Born in Portsmouth, Hampshire, in 182S, of a Welsh 
father and an Irish mother, Meredith was educated partly 
in his native town and partly in Germany. He was left 
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an orphan, and upon re- 
turning from Gci-many 
was under the neces- 
sity of earning a living. 
After abandoning the 
study of law in favor 
of literature, he wrote 
poems and reviews for 
the magazines and at 
one time edited a small 
provincial newspaper. 

. In 1866, when war broke 
out between Austria and 
Italy, he went abroad 
ascorrespondent for 
the Morning Post. For 
thirty years or more 
he served as reader and 


critic for one of the leading publishing houses, and for 
a brief period was editor of the Forlnighlly Review. 

His Novels. — Of Meredith’s novels, which were pro- 
duced between 1856 and 1895, four or five may be 
particularly mentioned as perhaps the greatest. The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859) tells of the tragedy 
resulting from a father’s blind and persistent carrying 
out of a pet “ system ” of education for his son. It is a 


masterful study, and one of the best to give the young 
reader an introduction to this often difficult writer. 
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Beauchamp’s Career (1875), said to liave been the author’s 
favorite, is a political novel, in which romance is exqui- 
■sitely blended with the interest in British politics. The 
Egoist (1879) is the perfectly finished portrait of one 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, the very incarnation of egoism 
and self-love. Diana of the Crosstcaijs (1885) is a sjanpa- 
thctic study of a woman who “ came under the shadow 
of a great calamity.” In this, Meredith is the chivalrous 
champion, defending a fair lady against a scandal-loving 
world; or, let us say, the poet, who, by superior vision, 
secs in one whom the world considered a cunning adven- 
turess, a pure and noble woman. 

Meredith is not easy reading. As with Browning, with 
whom he is often compared, the intricacies of his style 
and the rush of his thought c.xact from the reader patient 
and e.'chausling study. There is a high intellectual quality 
in all his work; his pages arc packed with thought, often 
most subtle; his novels arc crowded with characters, and 
their dialogue is frequently ii rapid-fire give and take 
of wit and ep’gram. Ifut if these things make for diffi- 
culty, they also afford pleasure, and to the reader who 
grows impatient, it is w’cll to quote Meredith’s own 
injunction, “ Beware the disrelish of brainstuff.” There 
is more “ brainstuff ” in Meredith’s novels than in 
most others. The life he portrays is neither that of the 
lower classes, as in Dickens, nor that of Vanity Fair 
and the London chilxs, as in Thackeray, nor the provincial 
life represented in George Eliot. His men and women, 
for the most part, have not only wealth and social posi- 
tion, but brains. They are brilliant, clever, distingui.shcd, 
and belong to the world of exclusive culture and breeding, 
tile aristocracy of blood and intellect. They are strung 
to the high tension of Meredith's own mental life, and 
reflect liis intense vitality, bis teeming fancy. Especially 
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noteworthy are his heroines, who have been eomparec 
with Shakespeare’s. Lucy Desborough, Sandra Belloni 
Renee de Croisnel, Cecilia Halkett, Clara Middleton, anc 
Diana Merion, to mention a few, attract us by theii 
beauty and wit, of course, but still more by their depth oi 
feeling, their noble womanhood. They have charm ir 
spite of their excessive cleverness. Meredith is a writcJ 
to whom all women are indebted. He sees in woman not 
the weaker and inferior vessel, but the true mate and fit 
companion of man. His view of life is optimistic. Though 
he invokes the spirit of comedy and a searching power 
of analysis to attack all sentimentality and egoism, and 
is keenly alive to the faults of our civilization, he looks 
fom’ard to “ a glowing future,” when men and women, 
though standing firmly on earthy shall have achieved 
true nobility, largely by the dominance of mind over the 
lower, baser self. 

In Meredith’s novels there is much that is poetic, 
especially his descriptions of Nature. These are Ij'rical 
and suggestive, rather than formal, and possess something 
of the .true Celtic magic. His love scenes too are poetic. 
They occur mostly out of doors and are verj' real. They 
have the purity and ecstasy of first love, and are little 
idyls. 

As Poet — Besides being a great novelist, Meredith 
was a distinguished poet, and his poems, like his novels, 
are noted for their concentrated thought and occasional 
obscurity of style. They present much the same phil- 
osophy of life and show the same passionate love of 
nature. The titles of some of his volumes are significant; 
Modern Love and Poems of the English Roadside (1862), 
Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883), A Reading 
of Life (1901). He is the poet of Hampshire and Surrey 
almost as much as Hardy is the poet of “ Wessex.” He 
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iins .1 Rroat fftitli in life, in Mother Earth, and the future 
of the race. Such masterpieces as " Love in the Valley,” 
"Modem Love,” and “The Woods of Westennain ” 
rank auionK the great poems of llie century. 


THOMAS HARDY 
(Bom IS 10) 


Tlie somber and impre.'^sive novel? of Thomas Hardy 
(horn IS 10) are the work of a man of genius who is a 


poet at heart. The 
essentially poetic char- 
acter of his mind is 
shown, not in any out- 
ward adornmontof st vie, 
hut in the tone and con- 
struction of his grc.atest 
hook®, and m his whole 
view of huma*' life and 
nature, 

Horn in an obscure 
hamlet, ir the he.art of 
a wooded region north 
of Dnrchi.ster. Hardy 
has p.a'-'ed the greater 
part of his life amidst 
the countrj' scenes and 
tlie rustic life he has 



rho-en to describe. He is “ a peasant and a wood- 
kinder, “ a student atui a thinker. At seventeen he 


begiiti the .study of arehitecturc in Dorsetshire, and at 
twi'iily he came up to London to practise his profes- 
sion. In 1874 he won his first gre.at popular success 
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by Far from Ihe Madding Crowd. He Rave up the prac- 
tice of his profession, retired to Dorsetsiiire, and devoted 
iiiinsclf to literary' work. 

ITlardy is one of the most subtle and sympathetic 
oMiic modern interpreters of Nature. Ilis descriptions 
have the niinutcnc.ss and accuracy bom of long knowledge 
and close observation, and they show, what is c%'cn 
more than this, the power of entering into the mood of 
a scene, of making us feel the tone, or atmosphere, of a 
landscape, of identifying himself, as it would seem, with 
the vorj' life of the natural objects he describe^ Tlic.se 
moors and fanns and .shccpfolds of “ Wc.s.scx” that he lias 
revo.alcd to us in stonn and calm, in daylight, in darkness, 
or at dawn, he peoples with men and women of a strong, 
primitive tj’pe, the true children of the soil. He has 
written true pastorals full of humor, and yet touched 
nith an idyllic freshno.ss and beauty; not suppressing 
homely or ^’ulRar realities, but impre-s.sing as with a 
sense of the pathos and wonder in occupations that arc 
as old, almost, as the life of man. In such books as Far 
Sronx the Madding Crated, Under the Greenwood Tree, 
and Tess of the D’UrhcrviUes we arc brought near to that 
immemorial and almost inarticulate peasant class, that 
lives close to the dumb creatures, and in the old vital 
dependence upon the carih. 

His View of Life. -£But Hardy does not merely 
show us the tragedy and comedy of human life, played 
by men and women of strong passions, of simple and 
powerful nature.s3 upon an ancient and majestic scene. 
He is not an iliipartial, dispasaonatc observer, he is 
au interpreter or critic of life; Qip shows us the petti- 
ness, the defeats, the cruel miseiy^ and tragedy of man’s 
lot, and forces us to ask why these things should 
The transitory and incilcctual life of man is contrasted 
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— as in the poetr 3 ' of Matthew Arnold — with the 
permanence and power of the phj-sical universe. But 
in 5iard3-’.s view, Nature is not merely indifferent to 
man: at times there is something in the constitution of 
things almost positivcl 3 ' malign.^ 

Without, inquiring into the correctness of Hard 3 '’s 
view.s, wc mn 3 ’ observe that the pa.ssionate sincerity 
of his convictions has seemingly impaired his impar- 
tinUf 3 ’ .as an obscr\'or of the facts of life. Espcciall 3 ’' 
in some of his later hooks he resembles a scientist who, 
in his an>dct 3 ’ to prove a preconceived thcor 3 ', observes 
and reports upon onl 3 ’ one set of facts, unconscious^’ 
slighting or suppre.ssing whatever militates against his 
conclusions. 'I'hi.s inabilif. 3 - to weigh all the evidence 
and to SCO life fnirl 3 ’ in nil its aspects is a flaw in Hard 3 ’’s 
art. At the same time, his e.arncstnc.ss, his sincerity, 
lii.s poetic genius, and dramatic power entitle him to a 
high place among the masters of English fiction. 

His Poetry. — Hardy’s reputation is based ebiefly upon 
his novels, ai .1 his proper and characteristic medium, 
it may be thought, is prose. But he is also a poet, and 
a poet of unmistakable genius. Tin's fact was emphasized 
by the recent publication of his Collected Poems in two 
large volumes (1910). In these arc gathered together 
such earlier works as ll'’f.s,sfi Poems (1S9S), Poems of 
the Past and the Present (1901), The Dynasts (1901-1908), 
7’imc’s iMughingsiocks (1909), and Satires of Circumstance 
(1911). Hardy’s verse has not the singing quality of 
Tcnn 3 ’aon's, although he has written excellent lyrics, 
such ns tho.se compo.scd on the death of his wife. His 
poetr}’ is more like Browning’s in its weight of thought. 
Much of it is narrative, telling in brief space stories' 
similar to (hose of the novels, stories of thwarted love 
and of lives gone awiy', little dramas in which fate and 
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circumstance are the destroyers of happiness. As a 
setting to these, likewise as in the novels, there is his 
beloved “ Wessex,” with its “ loamy lanes,” its hamlets 
and hedgerows, its old houses and inns and ancient 
churchyards. The most ambitious of his poetical works 
is The Dynasts, a vast drama of the Napoleonic wars 
in nineteen acts, partly in verse and partly in prose. Its 
interest lies in the spectacle it presents of that epoch, 
and in its being perhaps the most telling illustration of 
Hardy’s philosophy. Napoleon and the other actors 
in the tremendous conflict are shown as the mere puppets 
of a God who has neither plan nor purpose and who 
knows as little of pity as of right and wrong. 

Other Novelists. — Among the women novelists of 
the Victorian period, those of greatest distinction after 
George Eliot ai’e the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronte, the daughters of the parish clergy- 
man of the little Yorkshire village of Haworth. Char- 
lotte Bronte (1816-1855) published Jane Eyre in 1847. 
In the same year Emily Bronte (1818-1848) published 
W%iihering Heights, a story which in its descriptions of 
Nature, its somber unreality, and its void and stirring 
power, seems, in some respects, the most perfect incarna- 
tion of the Bronte genius. 

At the farthest remove from the passionate intensity 
of these works is the placid and soothing tone of The 
Warden (1855) by Anthony Trollope (1815-1882). 
In this book Trollope began his restful and marvel- 
ously truthful studies of life in an EngUsh cathedral 
town, which he made famous under the name of “ Bar- 
chester.” Williaiu Wilkie Collins (1824-1889) showed 
a fertility of invention and great ingenuity in the con- 
ception and elaboration of his plots. The Woman in 
White (1860) and Armadale (1866) must be placed wdth 
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(he most skilfully written and fascinating novels of 
plot and incident. A little later, J. H. SitonTHOusB 
(1834-1903), a scholarly Birmingham manufacturer, 
won the praise of the cultivated and discerning by 
the spiritual elevation, subtle thought, and delicate 
beauty of his John Inglesant (18S1), a philosophical 
romance of the time of Charles I. George Macdonald 
(1S24-1905) and Wiluam Biack (1841-1898) wrote 
novels picturing the simple, homely life of Scotland; 
and Richard Doddridge Blackmore (1825-1900) won 
wide popularity with his Lwna Doone (1869), a romance 
of the seventeenth ccntiuy, the scene of which was laid 
on Exmoor in Devonshire. Charles Reade (1814- 
1884) wrote several novels with the c.xpress purpose of 
exposing atid correcting contemporary social abuses. 
In It is Never too Late lo Mend (1856) he attacked the 
English prison sy.stem: and in Pul Yourself in His 
Place (1870) criticized the trade-unions. His one romance, 
The Cloister and the Hearth (1861), a wonderfully careful 
and minute stydy of lifc'ln Europe in the fifteenth century, 
has been placed by Swinburne “among the very greatest 
masterpieces of nari-ation.” But the historical romance 
received greater attention at the hands of Charles 
Kingsley (1819-1875). In Hypatia (1853) he found a 
subiect for romance in the Alexandria of the fifth century; 
in Westward Ho! (1855) he pictured the life of Eliza- 
bethan seamen on the Devon coast and the Spanish main; 
and in Herewarii the Wake (1866) he told of the last 
struggle of the English against their Norman conquerors. 


Victorian Poetry 

Wllile the fullest and most spirited pictures of the 
tlaily life and interests of the Victorian period are foimd 
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in the novel, the poets have given artistic expression 
to the spiritual unrest and the higher needs and aspira- 
tions of the time. Victorian poets, like those of the 
age of Queen Anne, have usually aimed at correctness 
and beauty of form, and even in the lesser Victorians, 
while the thought may be familiar and the inspiration 
weak, we generally find the verse smooth and the style 
carefully finished. Tennyson is the representative poet 
of the period; and while his manner is very different, 
Tennyson is in his own way as correct and as careful 
an artist as Pope. But Victorian poetry has a broader 
range, as well as a deeper passion, than that of the 
Augustan age. Pope and his contemporaries excelled 
in one kind of verse, the heroic couplet; Teimyson and 
the other poets of the Victorian era are remarkable 
for their mastery of many meters, and their successes 
in different and often novel poetic forms. Victorian 
poetry treats of a wide variety of subjects, classical, 
medieval, oriental, and modem, but it is above all else 
personal, a revelation of the inmost thoughts and feel- 
ings of the poeTBmself. It has produced In Memoriam, 
a poem in wWcE'the poet tells us of his sorrows, doubts, 
and hopes, but it has not excelled in the drama, for there 
the author must forget himself and reveal the life and 
character of others. 

/Science and democracy, the two dominant motive 
forces of the era, affected the Victorian poets in dif- 
ferent ways. Some, repelled and disgusted by much 
that seemed to them ugly and commonplace in the 
everyday life about them, sought to escape -through 
poetry into an ideal world, less vulgar and more to their 
mind. Unlike Wordsworth, these poets saw nothing 
wonderful or beautiful in the lives of the men and women 
about them. Like Keats, they ignored the hopes and 
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pprplcxUics of their 0^*11 age, and finding no beauty 
in modern life sought for it in the past. They took 
refuge from Die prosr.io and the commonplace in tlie 
ronuiure of the Midrlc Ages, or thej' tried to escape 
the unrest and stn gpic of the century bj' going back 
in imagination to .he calm beauty of the world of the 
old Greeks, 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
(1S09-IS92) 

Tennyson represents more fully and faithfully than 
any other writer the changing life and thought of the 
Yiotorian era from first to last. lie was born in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, before the Wavcrlcy 
novels were written, when George III was on the throne, 
and Napoleon was the terror of Europe; h o died w hen 
the century was nearing its end. He began his work 
as a poet before Victoria came to the throne; he con- 
tinued to wri'e until her long reign was almost over. 
Fc^hved to lie eight y-t hrcc years old, and sixty-five 
busy ycys lie b etween the appc.ar anco of bis fust work, 
and the publication of his l.a.st. For half a ccnlury 
ho uns generally looked up to, both in England and 
America, as the greatest tiling poet of the English 
race. So we cannot definitely as-sociatc him, as we can 
Rossetti, with any one group of poets; we cannot say 
that he belongs whollj% or ci'cn chiefly, cither to the 
earlier or the later part of the era. He belongs to f t 
all. The greater part of tliose changes in life and thought 
which have already been described took place during 
his lifetime. lie saw the old order yielding place to the 
new; ’ho felt the fierce struggle of his time, and fought 
out the long battle of his generation from first to last. 
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So, if we study Tennyson careful^, and read his poems 
in the order in which they were written, we shall find 
that they help us to follow the’ inner life of Victorian 
England from the beginning almost to the end. 

Alfred Tenn 3 ’son was bom in 80S), at Somersby, 
a tiny village in the East Midland region of Lincoln- 
shire, where his father, the Rev. George Clayton Tcn- 
nj'son, was rector. The country immediateli' about 
Somersby has a richness and beauty wanting in many 
other parts of the county. It is “A land of quiet 
villages, large fields, grej' hillsides, and noble tail- 
towered churches.” From the first, Tcnnj'son was an 
observant and a true lover of Nature, and these quiet 
country scenes entered dceplj’ into his life. 

After some training at home, and in the grammar 
school at Louth, a town some twenty miles away, 
Tennyson entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1S2S. Here, shy as he was, he showed that he had a 
great power of making friends. He joined a debating 
society, which included among its members several of 
the ablest young men in the university. Among thi.s 
little’ ‘group of bright and congenial spirits was Artliur 
Henrj' Hallam, a young man of rare promise and sin- 
gularly sweet and lovable nature, whose short life is 
indissolubly linked with the career of Tennj'son. Long 
before he entered college, Tennj'son had w'rittcn vcrsc-s; 
he had even printed a volume in conjunction with his 
brother Charles, in 1827; but at Cambridge he first 
made a decided impression by his prize poem, Tim- 
bitcioo. In 1830 Tennj'Son made his real entrance 
into the world of English letters bj' the publication of 
a slim volume. Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. It is largely 
the work of an experimentalist in meter and mclodj’; 
like the preliminarj' studies of an artist who is bent 
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upon mastering the technique of his art. He had 
sometliing of Keats’s delight in color and melody; yet. 
even m this early effort we detect a note of divergence 
from those poets who, hke Keats, loved “ beauty only.” 
He shows us his ideal poet “ dowered with the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love,” whose melodies 
fling abroad the winged shafts not of beauty but of 
" truth.” In a remarkable poem, The Palace of Art, 
which appeared in a volume published in 1832, Tenny- 
son defined clearly his position on this point, as against 
Keats’s oft-repeated principle that 

“Beauty is truth; truth beauty.” 


Tennyson lost his father in 1830,. an d in that yea r 
loft Cambridge without taking a degree. In 1833 came 
the shock of a profounder sorrow in the loss of his 
more than brother, Arthur HaUam, who died suddenly 
in ^’ienna. In Memoriam, that incomparable poem in 
which Temi}’son, seventeen 3 ’-ears later, gave to the 
world the record of this story of friendship and loss, 
admits us into the sacred places of this great grief. 

After Hallam’s death Tennj^son lived chiefly in Lon- 


don, writing constantly, but publishing almost nothing. 
He belonged to a select coterie, the “ Sterling Club,” 
where he met Carlyle, Thackeray, and many other 
famous men. Nearly ten years’ silence was broken 
at last in 1842 by two volumes of poems, including 
many of his earlier poems revised, and about as much 
new matter. The new poems included the Morte 
d’Arihir, Ulysses, The Two Voices, and Lockshy HaU, 
and won for Tennj^on most enthusiastic recognition 
from both readem and critics. From this time Tenny- 
son took a leading place in the literature of his day. 
From 1842. untU the'time of his death, he lived a life 
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of seclusion and of steady industry: a life marked by 
few striking outward happenings, and chiefly remarkable 
for that progress of the soul, of which the succession of 
his books is a lasting memorial. Carljde has given 
us a description of Tennyson at this time which serves 
to bring him vividly before us. ' “ One of the finest 
looking men in the world, A great shock of rough 
dusky dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive 
aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate; of sallow 
brown complexion, almost Indian looking; clothes 
cynically loose, free-and-easy, smokes infinite tobacco. 
His voice is musical, metallic, fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wail. I do not meet in these late decades 
such company over a pipe.” In another place Carlyle 
speaks of him as a “ lifeguardsman spoilt by making 
poetry,” for Tennyson was tall and soldierly, with a 
free and swinging gait. We can easily picture - him 
wrapped in his cloak, with a broad-brimmed soft hat 
pulled over his brow, as he strode over the downs, or 
climbed the sea cliffs which he loved so much. 

The year 1850 stands out from all other years of 
Tennysdh’s life, for in it he was married to Miss Emily 
Sellwood, he published In Memoriam, and he was ap- 
pointed to the Laureateship of England. Three years 
later he settled at Farringford, in the Isle of Wight. 
With Farringford, and with a place at Blackdown in 
Susse.\, which he bought in 1867, his later life is chiefly 
associated. When he wrote Demeler, Tennyson had 
passed the allotted threescore years and ten. He was 
aw'aiting with a beautiful tranquillity and confidence the 
time when this “goodly prison” should be opened. 
Death came to him gently, as the gracious and fitting 
close to a lofty life. The white mist hung low over the 
earth, but the room in which the poet lay was glorious in 
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moonlight. Ilhiminalcd in its white radinncc, with a 
vfiltitno of Slmkc.cpeare in his linnd, his finger still mark- 
ing the flirge in C-f/mbchne, which he had lately read, the 
I.anreatc passed peacefullj' out of this “ bourne of time 
and space ” as one prepared to depart. 

Tennyson as a Poetic Artist. — Tennyson is preem- 
inent in his mastery pf the poetic form, in hi.s (cchnic.al 
skill as an artist in words. In many of his pocm4 he 
deals with very alistni.sc ' and difficult themcB, but, 
unlike Browning and Swinburne, he is almost always 
clear, Tndec<l.(Tcnny.son h.a.s siicli a wonderful po wer, 
of making him°clf understwd,' fhat careless readers often 
fail to appreciate the depth of his though^ ' |.''chn yson 
i.s not only remarkable for cjcarncss and conc'ifcnCss’ 'of 
ON'prr.s.sion, he is chiefly remarkable for the range and 
nirifltijtf Inn i rnrt. Ilis work covers almost the entire 
field of the poeT’s'art. jlle is a lyric poet, an cpi^poct, 
a (fram.ati.st;. he write.s Imltad.s, di.alcc’l jjoenrs, soimcts, 
and elegio.c. lie is a consummate artist, as varied in 
subject as in ni.anncr.( In I'lysscn, The Lotus Eaters, 
and many otner poems, he treats of classic tlicincs; 
in .''7. Simon Sliililcit, Galahad, 'Jind others, he goes to 
the Middle .'Vge.s for hi.s subjects; while in such poems 
as Maud, The Gardcuer’s Daughter, or Aylmer’s Field, lie 
give-! u>. finished studies of the life of inodoni England. 
In Dora, he told a story of quirt country' lifo as .simply as 
WTirdswortli might liavc done; in The Charge of the Light 
[ingade, he was the patriot poof, stirring the heart of 
England, very mncli n.s Kipling stirred it at a later 
time. You linvc only to compare tlie rough vigor and 
Immor of flic Northern Tanner with tlie spiritual 
exaltation and refined beauty of In Mi iwriam to 
form c-oine idea of the range and variety of Tqr of 
son’s art. /oung 
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Of course Tennyson was not equally successful in all 
these undely different fields, yet his skill as an artist 
seldom fails him, and on the whole the average excellence 
of his poetry is surprisingly high. 

Theory of Art. — Tennyson was a true- lover-qf-faeauty. 
Hq is both musical and pidof taC; that is, he had a fine 
eaF7oFTKe“ melody of words, 'and a quick ifn3 true eye 
for, all that is picturesque. JJut while he loved' beauty, 
and while he had a marvelous power of expressing it, 
he believed, like Milton and Browning, that beauty 
is not the only essential of great poetry. To Tennyson 
the true poet must be something _of a prophet; he 
mpst not live for hi mself only, in selfish enjojunent of , 
culture or emotion^ — lie inust be the hel per and teacher 
of others. Tennyson’s convictions on this whole ques- 
tion of the right relation of beauty and culWe to life 
■ were embodied, as has been alreadj' said, in a memorable 
and beautiful poem. The Palace of Art. Not all the 
refined enjojunents of human life, all knowledge, though 
we know “ the best that has been said and thought in 
the world,” all beauty, not even all religions, — if they 
are merely studied, but neither practised nor believed, 
— will save the “ sinful soul,” if, absorbed in itself, it 
fails in love to others, for love is the greatest thing in 
the world. 

"And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Lo\'e, and on her threshold he 
Howling in outer darkness.” 

In her high palace of Art, built far above the reach of 
common men, the selfish soul learns at last that culture 
U^ud beau y are not enough for life. In her despair 
close sound of human footsteps, — 

earth 1®P® the men and women who toil and suffer 
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ill flip great plain below. She comes down from her 
lofty house of pride and Eclfishuess, and seeks for herself 
a eottage in the valley. The royal palace is left un- 
touched; her mistake has not been in loving beauty 
and culture, but in loving them only; 

“Ycl pull not down my palace towers, that arc 
So liglilly, beautifully built: 

Pcrclionrc I m.ay return with others there 
When I h.avc purged my guilt.” 

As a Teacher. — Tennyson was not content with 
pointing out thg pl.acc that beauty and culture should 
hold in life; he pra ctised what he taught. He did 
not shut himself away from his fcllm?4ncn in a Palace 
of Art; he was keenly intcro.sted in the scientific thought 
and social questions of the day, and more fully than 
any other Victorian poet he fell and interpreted the 
changing spirit of his time. We cannot do more here 
than refer to some of the fundamental principles 
of Tennyson’s tencliingr and shqjv. in a very general 
way how he spoke for Victorian England as well as for 
liimscif. 

Fi^ of all, Tennyson was distinctly the poet of the 
now j^cionc c. In Lockslcy Hall, one of his earlier poems, 
he put into stirring verse the youthful enthusiasm of 
(hose wlio, lis they looked at the wonders which were 
being done by science, thought that a better day had 
at liist dawned foi the race. Tlic hero of the poem has 
nourished his youthful spirit on “ the fairy talcs of 
.science.” He is unsuccessful in love, and in the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment he finds consolation in the 
future triimiphs of science, in the “ Vision of the World ” 
that i‘#to be. Written in the early years in an era of 
change, this poem sounded as a trumpet call to young 
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men of that generation, for its cry is “ Forward! ” 
better fifty j'ears of progress than a cycle of stagnatic 
“Not in vain the distance beacons. Fom-ard, forward let us r.in| 
Let the great world spin forever donn the ringing grooves 
change.” 

In the early part of the Victorian period many thougl 
that science was to lead them into'the land of promts 
in the latter part many saw sadly that the world wt 
still in the land of bondage. In Lodcsleij Hall Sizi 
Years After, written toward the close of his life, Tcnn) 
son expressed the feeling of the later period, — th 
sense of the inadequacy of modem science, which w 
liave already found in the works of Ruskin and Carlyk 
The cry of “ Forward ” is heard no longer; the inven 
tions of science have not, after all, redeemed the world 
“Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and spac 
Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest common 
place!” 

But Tennyson is not merely the poet of Fcientifi( 
invention, in its promise or in its disappointments 
he is the poet of science in a far deeper sense, v^t 
absorbed the theories and the spirit of modem science 
Sind-niade" theiB~ the ■ basis~of rbuch of his work. '‘Vet 
his point of view is not purely scientific, for he interpreted 
the new scientific ideas in his own way, often finding 
in them a deeper spiritual meaning. The theory' of 
evolvtion, for example, appealed to him very deeply 
and became a leading featme of his teachings. But 
it was the broad spiritual application of this theory 
which interested him. Evolution, or the development 
of life from the lower to the higher, suggested to him 
the eternal purpose of God in his creation; it revealed 
life to him as a slow progress toward perfection. So 
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fhp youthful crj' of “ Forward ” gains a deeper meaning, 
and Tennyson sees: 

"One God, one law, one clement. 

And one far-off divine event 

To V liich the whole creation moves.” 

Thus Byron’s rebellious clamor for liberty, Shelle 3 '’s 
noble “ passion for reforming the world ” by some sud- 
den and unaccountable conversion of humanity, were 
succeeded by Tennyson’s belief that the race is slowly 
moving upward, and that all which is low and brutal 
in man i.s to bo brought at last under the mastery of 
the spirit. This painful but certain progress of the race 
is the underlying theme of the Idijlls of the King. Taken 
as a whole, these Idylls show us the struggle between 
the lower and the higher elements in man, — between 
body and sjtirit, tlie senses and the soul. The higher 
elements arc not always victorious: the progress of the 
world, while certain, is not uninterrupted. King Arthur 
tries to set up his ideal kingdom, to reform the world 
at a stroke, ns Shelley would have done, and apparently 
fails. But his failure is only apparent. He is disheart- 
ened onlj’ bncaiise he 1ms been too impatient and has not 
seen to the end. Arthur will come again, and as he 
tloparts. the King himself declares, “ I pass but shall 
not die.” 

Finally, Tennjvon js j)ot_only the .poet of modem 
science an'.i modern progressj he is_.thc— poet of that 
conflict between doubl^and faith which stimed the incn 
of his generation. Up to a certain point he followed 
science; ’.rut he felt that science alone could not meet 
the deepest needs of the soul. To Tennj'son, the unseen, 
or spirjUml, world was more real tlian the world which 
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the laws which govern the physical world, — the world 
we can see, and feel, and touch, yet to him the “ true 
world ” was the world of spirit: 

. WHliin the world we see 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore." 

To him, as to Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Rtiskin, Nature 
was but the manifestation of that Spirit which fills and 
sustains it. 

“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains — 
Are not these, 0 Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns?” 


ROBERT BROWNING 
(1812-1889) 

Robert Browning, the most stimulating and original 
poet of his time, was born in Camberwell, a London 
suburb, in 1812. His father, a cktk in the Bank of 
England, was a cultivated man, an omnivorous reader, 
a student of the classics, and an art critic of no mean 
ability. He early taught his son Robert to read Greek 
and'Latin, making his declensions amus'ng to him by 
setting them in rhymes. At eight years of age the boy 
began to translate the Odes of Horace. His mother was 
a gentle, sensitive woman, whom he dearly loved, and 
whose music early entered into his soul. Camberwell, 
which was at that time almost like the country, is on 
the south side of the Thames, not far from Heme Hill, 
where Ruskin lived. The boy could ramble about under 
the trees, and hear the nightingales sing. He loved to 
go to a quiet spot near three big elm trees, and gaze at 
London. He could see the great towers of Westminster 
Abbey rising above the roofs as out of a great plain, and 
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tlm gold cross on the dome of St. Paul’s gleam in the sun- 
‘-liinn. Tlie luysfery of the great city with its countless 
throngs of people appealed strongly to his imagination, 
lie was largely taught at home, although he went for 
a time to school 
at Peckham, which 
was near Camberwell. 

His father preferred 
giving his .son a pri- 
vate tutor and lcs.soi)s 
in music at home, 
to sending him to a 
public school tind the 
university, which was 
the more regular 
training for an Eng- 
lish boy. Browning 
heard a few lectures 
at the I'nivcrsity of 
London, and then ho 
wont abroad as to a 
larger university, first 
to Russia, and then 
to Italy, which became the land of his adoption. He 
loved Italy devotedly all his life; his own words were, 

" Open my lie.-irt nml you will see 
Graved inside of it, ‘It.aly.’ ” 

Tims while he had not such a thorough and regular edu- 
cation as Matthew Arnold cnjoj’od, lie had a broad and 
deep cultivation, he loved art in its various forms, music 
and painting as well ns poctrj'. He came under the spell 
of Byron, ant a little later was fascinated by Shelley. 

Browning’s literary career, wliich extended over a 
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*' period of fifty years, began in 1833 with the publication 
of his first long poem, Pavlme, which was followed by 
Paracelsus. Shortly after the publication of Paracelsus, 
a well-known actor, Macready, met Bromiing and asked 
him to write a plaj'. Browning wrote Strafford, and it 
was Euccessfullj’ produced at the Govent Garden Theatre. 
In 1841 Browning consented to publish a number of 
his plaj's and poems in a series of cheap pamphlets, the 
series to be called Bells and Pomegranates. The firet 
number contained Pippa Passes and was sold for six- 
pence. At first people were slow to recognize as a genius 
this new, strong, earnest poet, who wrote so buoyantly 
and hopefully of life and death. He made many friends, 
however, for his winning personality drew to him all 
sorts and conditions of men, among them Wordsworth 
and Tennyson. 

In 1845 the romance of Browning’s life began in lus 
introduction to Elizabeth Barrett, whose poems he had 
long admired. She was an invalid, seldom leardng her 
couch, a delicate, spiritual woman, w'ho had early imbibed 
a love of Greek literature, as Browning himself had. 
Browning loved her at first sight and made her his wife 
in“*1846, ignoring the despotic opposition of her father. 
It w'as a most happy marriage, in spite of Wordsworth’s 
wondering remark when he heard of it: “ So, Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett have gone off together! 
Well, I hope they may understand each other — nobody 
else could! ” They did understand each other most per- 
fectly, for each spoke the language of spirit and truth, 
and their life together was an exquisite living love-poem. 
They settled in Florence, in an old palace called Casa 
Guidi, and here they loved and lived and wrote. In 
1855 Men. and Women was published, containing fifty of 
Browning’s best known and some of his noblest poems. 
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Mrs. Browning’s frail life began to fade, although 
slic was surrounded by all that love could devise for her, 
and she died in ISGl. Browning returned to England, 
where he did not shut himself up in morbid sorrow, 
but lived a sane, wholesome life, going out a great deal, 
hearing the best music, going to the art exhibitions, and 
strengthening all with whom he came in eontaot by his 
noble personality. In 186S Browning's greatest work. 
The Ring and the Book, was published. It is a huge 
psychological epic of more than twenty-one tliousand 
lines, one of the most considerable poetic achievements 
of the centurj’. He returned to Italy, and was living in 
Venice, when, taking cold, bronchitis set in, and he died 
after a short illness, on December 12, 1889. 

Browning had Uie scholar’s love of curious learning, 
the artist’s delight in beautj’. He loved books and 
poetry, paintings, sculpture, and music, but he felt that 
even art and knowledge were narrower and less wonderful 
than life. lie did not shut himself away in a library or 
a studio; he entered into the wholesome joj's of man’s 
life, of “ the n.ere living,” and declared — 

“Indeed to know is .“omothinn, 

But, knowing naught, to enjoy is something too.” 

Wliile a great deal that he wrote is hard to understand, 
and deals with profound subjects. Browning could, when 
he chose, write simple and spirited narrative poems, such 
as Hcrri Riel, the Pied Piper of Hamelin, or How (hey 
brovghl Ihe. Good News from Ghent to Aix. It is doubtful 
whether in any one of his dramas he really .meets the 
needs of the stage, yet, while he is not a dramatist, a 
large proportion of his poems, monologues, idyls, or 
lyrics, ,are distinctly dramatic in spirit. The dramatic 
monologue is a poetic fonn in which, while there is only 
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one speaker, he is not speaking to himself, as in a solil- 
oquy, but to someone else, whoso presence is constantly 
suggested or implied. Browning probably excels all 
other poets in his mastery of this form. In My Last 
Duchess we can fairly watch the merry light fade from 
the Duchess’s face, before the withering blight of the 
Duke’s chill presence. ’^Browning believes that if wo 
arc to understand the meaning and purpose of our life 
here, we must think of it as merely a prelude and a 
preparation for a life hereafter. This world is a great 
training-school, a place where souls are developed and 
disciplined by pain and by pleasure, — where they arc 
given a chance to grow, 'n'hilc this earthly life will 
end, its effect upon the soul will remain: 

"Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure." 

The most important thing in life, therefore, is neither 
art nor knowledge, neither pain nor pleasure: it is the 
soul, and the use it makes of its earthly e-xperience. 
With the Pre-Raphaelites art is an end in itself; with 
Browning it is only a means for the soul’s development. 
In such a poem as AM Vogler, Browning shows us how 
music can lift us out of ovrrselves: 

"The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard. 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it .by and by.” 

In Andrea del Sarto we are taught to perceive that the 
aspiration in a picture is w'orth more than mere technical 
skill. As Andrea looks at Raphael’s work he is in despair, 
for, although he feels that he could improve the drawing, 
he says, 

“its soul is right. 

He means right — that a child may understand” — 
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and Andi'ea knew that with all his skiU he could not 
paint the soul in the pictiure, for he had not kept his 
own soul free from guilt. Browning saw the insufficiency 
of art for art’s sake when he wrote The Bishop Orders 
his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church, for there the art was 
made simply an accessory to the Bishop’s pride, and 
became “ Vanity.” 

With Browning, life must be lived to the full, and 
love enters, and is used also as a means of attaining the 
highest. In Youth and Art, Browning shows us how 
small all earthly gain is, if we barter love for riches. 
The young students in the poem might have found bliss, 
but they chose wealth, and the youth sums it up, 

“This could have happened once, 

And we missed it, lost it forever.” 

So art, and love, and ail of life go to the development of 
the soul. The soul in its relation to the tmseen is the 
chief subject of Browning’s work, as — in his judgment 
— it is the supreme interest in life. Familiar as this 
may seem to us. Browning had virtually created poetry 
of a wholly new order. As life here is to be looked 
at as a preparation for life hereafter, we are to welcome 
aU experiences, and they are important chiefly as they 
forward, or retard, the growth of the soul. So Browning 
teaches us to prize all experiences, — joy, sorrow, aspira- 
tion, and moments of intense feeling, — for in them 
too have our Mount of Vision, and our souls lear^to 
breathe a purer air. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. — The impulse to r 
get away from the prosaic features of modern life throughy 
art^ manifested itself in painting as well as in poetry; ) 
and it is closely connected with the rise of a new. school 
‘ See above pp. 438-439. 
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of painters known ns the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Tliis school was founded about 1848 by (lircc j'oung 
painters, William Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and Jolm Everett Millais. The members of this school 
were called Pre-Raphaelites because, %vlule it was usual 
for art students to copy Raphael, the Brotherhood 
studied and followed certain Italian painters before 
Raphners time. The Pre-Raphaelite movement was 
but another manifestation of that impulse to get back 
into the medieval world which bad already shown itself 
in poetr>% in the novel, and in other forms. The ideas 
of the Pre-Raphaelites found literarj' expres-sion in a 
magazine ealled The Germ (1850). Rossetti, a leading 
spirit in the Pre-Raphaelite movement, was a poet as 
well as a painter, and he often embodied the same or 
similar conceptions in hLs poems and in his pictures. 
Ros.'ctti was not only a man of genius, there was some- 
thing about his singular personality which won him 
enthusiastic and devoted followers; and being master 
of two arts, ho exercised a strong influence on poets 
ns well as painters. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882) was the son of an 
It.alian patriot wiio had been c.xilcd for political reasons 
and had taken refuge in England. Rossetti’s father was 
a remarkable man of highly artistic nature, a poet, a 
musician, an artist, and a student and critic of Dante. 
Rossetti, though born and brought up in London, was 
thus surrounded in his childhood by Italian art and 
culture, and, besides this, was three-fourths Italian by 
descent. The boy’s love of art showed itself very early. 
From his childhood he was both a writer and a maker of 
verse, and at fourteen he left school and began to study 
to be an artist. It was while he was an art student at 
the Roj’al Academy that he met Millais, Hunt, and a 
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criilptor niimnl TIioiiiils Woolmnn, who were soon (o 
111* a.«f Mated «itli him in the DFe-RaptmcIitc Brothcr- 
liowi. lie did not, however, pv® up poctrj* for paintinR, 
n<! the nitisut Damozd, one of the best known nnd 
ino>t eiinnirlori.stir of liH poems, was eomposed in his 
nineteenth year. In 1871 he publishcil some masterly 
translations of early Italian poetry, but his public 
recopiitiun a« a poet dates from the appenmnee of n 
collection tJ his poems in 1870. Tlu:* volume created 
n sensation in the literary’ world. 

Rossetti’s Poetry. — Rossetti, one of his followers 
deehuiil. had "ewr somotliiiif; about him of mystic 
i'oln'i'in.'' tmd one of the mait obx-ioiis chamctcristics 
of hi' p»i"try is its rvnioteness from netiia! life. Rossetti 
and Id'S a'*'iemtes separated themselves from the ordinary 
interests, occiip.'itions, nnd desires of the men around 
them, nt:'l found n delight and n place of refuge in a 
nitrid of emotion and of art. Such nn iinnatiiml separa- 
linii is almost certain to injure the man and the quali’y 
of his work. Tlie poet, loting Beauty only, and nteorbed 
ill n lifelong 'iixiiiy* of emotion, loses Ills ninnlinass and 
Imlnnce of mature, cut oil from trholcsome, human con- 
tact with the real world. 

.\rnnld wa.s ciilleil " tlie Apostle oi Culture,” Rossetti 
may 1 h* callwi “ the Apo«tle of Beauty." He had groat 
aitistie pfts; his poetry is richly colored, his veiws is 
<-uriou<-l} nnd skilfully wruiiglit, but his work is not 
cnlirelv wliolc'ome. manly, or sincere. Ill’s poetic 
world lie*- beyond the limits of our ordinar}’ experience, 
— n shsi'Iowy worid, ruled by* mystery’, wonder, beauty, 
anil love, and lit by’ another light tlum that of common 
tlay. He represents a late stage of that romantic move- 
ment^ that M'lKc of the mysterious and the supcniafuml 
tliat we find in Coleridge, tliat womhip of beauty which 
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wc find in Kcals. Some of Ro-^sclli’s i-onncls are nmonR 
the best in tlie Inngimge. lie iv;ls also fond of the ballad 
form, and many of his best known poems, sircli ns The 
King's Tragedy and The While Ship, belong to this class. 

Ro.ssetti’s wn.s a .strange, wayward genius, and in 
his contradictorj’ nature strength and weakness ucre. 
curiously mingled. At first he was full of j'outhfii! 
hope and energy, and as we think of him in hi.s last 
years, shut in hi.s Ixmdon library with hi.s dreams of 
beauty and his drugs, we feel that something was wrong 
with his life, and something lacking in his work. Yet, 
wlmtc\'cr we may mi.ss in Ro.s.scUi'.s poetry-, he Itolds a 
high, altliough not the highest, place among the leading 
poets of tlie Victorian age. 

William Morris. — Among the band of devoted 
followers that Rossetti gathered around him in the 
earlier part of his career was Williaji Itlonitis (183 1- 
1890), a man of varied talent and rtstle.ss cnergj-. Morris 
tried his hand at painting, architecture, and poctrj'. 
In 1803, with Ro.«sctti and several othem, he founded 
an establishment for liousehold decoration. Morris was 
the leading spirit, although by no means the greatest 
artist, in this enterprise, which was de.scrvcdly suc- 
ccs.sful. But while Morris's energy expended itself 
in many directions — while he made hoaschold furni- 
ture, stained-glass windows, curtains, rug.s or tapc.stry, 
or bought to improve the art of printing or book-making, 
— one controlling motive gave unity to his woric. A 
tnic lover of beauty himself, he tried in innumerable 
ways to stimulate a national love of the beautiful, to 
refine the popular taste, and to mitigate the uglina=s or 
commercialism of motlcrn life. 

In early manhood Morris met Rossetti and was 
strongly inOuenced by his magnetic and dominant per- 
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sonality. Like the other members of the Kttle group, 
Morris was strongly attracted to the Middle Ages, and 
his first book. The Defense of Guinevere and other Poems 
(1858) t’onsisis of a scries of remarkable medieval studies. 
In many of these poems cverj'thing is studiously unreal; 
the knights, the maidens with large eyes, yellow hair, and 
decorative figures, — all those objects and images which 
were the “theatrical properties" of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
— are freely introduced. Morris showed the same 
avoidance of the problems and vexations of modern 
life in The Earthly Paradise tl868-1870), containing the 
most popular and possibly the best of his poems. The 
Earthly Paradise, it has been said, “ is fit reading for 
sleepy summer afternoons.” We arc transported to 
an enchanted region, a world of beautiful illusions, 
wlierc everj'thing seems shadowy and remote. Our 
dieamy contentment is disturbed by no cry of human 
p.assion; it is intemipted by no real earnestness of mood, 
by no memorable thought; we are permitted to glide 
along on the smooth current of the even, melodious, and 
(it must be confcs.sed) somewhat monotonous verse. 
Morris did hot attempt to do more in The Earthly 
Paradise than bring a temporarj' repose and forgetfulness 
through art. 

"Dreamer of dre.ims, born out of my duo time, 

Wily should I strive to set the erooked straight?” 

But hlorris was no mere dreamer^ he was a burly, 
robust man, full of totality, a fighter and a reformer. 
In his later years, he faced, as Ruskin did, the pressing 
social questions of his time, and strove manfully to set 
the crooked straight. He became a socialist, and liis 
belief in the possibility of social reform gave a new 
hopefulness and vigor to his work; he was a prolific 
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writer both in poetry and in prose; he had unquestion- 
ably a strong influence upon the social, artistic, and 
literary life of his time, but there is a diffuseness in his 
poetry which is likely to tell against its permanence. 

Swinburne. — Another poet associated with the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood was Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (1837-1909), the eldest son of Admiral Charles 
Henry Swinburne, who came of an old and honorable 
Northumbrian family. He was educated at Eton and 
at Oxford. He early began a long friendship with 
William Morris, Edward Burne-Jones, and Rossetti, 
who was nine years his senior. But while Swinburne, 
like Morris and Rossetti, lived in an ideal world of art 
and beauty; while, like his brother poets, he often chose 
to write on classic or medieval themes, his temper, 
unlike theirs, was not gentle and dreamy, but stirring, 
rebellious, and defiant. The first book of Swinburne’s 
which made a decided impression was his noble drama, 
Atalanta in Calydon (1865), which is among the greatest 
reproductions of classical tragedy in English literature. 
Its pathos is true and restrained; and in its choruses, 
with their superb union of force and grace, with the . 
e.xuttant and impetuous lightness of their IjTical flight, 
the world heard for the first time the marvelous music 
of the great modem master of English verse. In 1866 
the publication of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
aw'oke a tempest of mingled praise and condemnation. 
After this time Swinburne wrote steadily and produced 
a number of historical dramas and other poems. 

Swinburne’s ultimate place among English poets is 
still uncertain. Everyone admits his gifts of expression; - 
but many feel that he is not merely fluent, but too often 
unrestrained and diffuse. Swinburne, in fact, was an 
artist, not a philosopher. He was guided by impulse. 
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by feeling, not by careful thought or a well-balanced 
judgment; and when he essayed to think, his highly 
emotional nature, combined as it was with an extraor- 
dinary volubility, led him into extremes. In spirit Byron 
and Swinburne, while separated by obvious differences 
in form, have much in common. Both men show the 
same genuine, but shallow, ardor for Uberty; the same 
impatience of restraint; the same passionate rebellion 
against the order of things. To Suinburne, life was 
bitterness; love a consuming passion, an added misery; 
death a welcome obliwon whicli shall cure all and end 
all. Man, indeed, is the one being in Creation worthy of 
reverence, " the master of things,” and in the progress 
of man towards some undefined goal, Swinburne found, 
or attempted to find, a ground of consolation and of 
hope. In such ideas there is nothing either original or 
profound. Suinbume’s lack of philosophic insight shopld 
not blind \is to the splendor of his poetic acliievement, 
nor should the glorious melody, the profuse beauty of 
his verse, lead us to attribute to his poetry virtues which 
it cannot be said to possess. 

Other Poet' (about 1830-1880). We must not tlrink 
that the mid-Victorian poets were all equally inter- 
ested in Greek legends and medievalism. The Pre- 
Raphaelites, important as they were, were only a single 
group among a large number of poets %vhose work 
shows a great diversity in 'style and theme. More or 
less successful attempts were made to treat of modern 
life in poetry, a.subjcct which the Pre-Raphaelites had 
carefully avoided, and which the novelists had utilized 
with conspicuous success. Thus, Coventoy Patmobb 
(1823-1890), in The Angel in the House (1854), wrote 
of a modern lover, and aimed to combine exalted poetiy 
and the loftiest aspirations with a faithful picture of 
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contemporary life and manners. Lord LrrroN (1831- 
1891), who wrote under the name 6l “ (Jwen Meredith,” 
attempted a similar task in his once popular poem of 
Lntcile (1860), a kind of versified novel of modern society, 
in which the story is told in a light, rapid, but not un- 
interesting style. Mrs. Browning's longest and most 
ambitious poem, Aurora Leigh (1856), in wliich she 
expressed some of her deepest eonvictions on life, while 
more profound and more ponderous than Lueik, is also 
a modem novel in verse. Thomas Edward Brown 
(1830-1897), for thirty years a master at Clifton College, 
was remarkably successful in portraying the life of the 
fishermen and their families on the Isle of Man, without 
sacrificing truth for poetry, or rising to the heights of 
poetry at the expense of the homely truth. Betsy Lee, 
the earliest of these poems, appeared in a magazine in 
1873, and was followed by many other stories in verse, 
full of humor, pathos, and a deep humanity. Brown 
makes us feel the poetry at the heart of lives that 
superficially may seem ordinary, and he can tell us a 
story so as to hold our interest and convince us of its 
trath. He is strong precisely where most of the Vic- 
torian poets were weak, and in his breadth of sjunpathy 
and narrative power he anticipated Masefield, the poet 
of a later time. 

Edward FiTZGi:nAi.D (1809-1883), “ Old Fitz," ' as 
his friend Tennyson called him, holds a unique place 
among these poets by his hauntingly musical version 
of the Rubdiydl^ of the Persian astronomer-poet Omar 
Khajydm. This version, so unconstrained that it reads 

' Read the whole poem “To E. Fitzgerald” in Tonnj-son’s 

’ The Arabic name for the poetic form (a four-line stanza, or 
quatrain) used in the original poem and preserved in the translation. 
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like an original poem, is probably the most successful 
ttanslalion in the language. 

Austin Douson ( 1840-19211. a literaiy essayist and 
biographer as well ns a poet, was one of the least pre- 
tentious and most finished and agreeable writers of his 
time. Like Thackeray, he was a student and devoted 
admirer of the English literature of the early eighteenth 
century, and something of its best spirit, purified and 
touched by a deeper sentiment, lives again in his work. 
He often takes us back to the days of Pope and Prior 
by his subjects as well as by his spirit, and we read of 
coaches .stopped by highwaymen, of the country squire 
wlio comes up to town and spends the evening at Vauxhall, 
and of the “ ladies of St. James’s ” sitting till daybreak 
at Ombre, “with candles all of wax.” Keats and the 
romantic poets took refuge in the Middle Ages or in the 
world of the Greeks; Dobson left our age of speed, effi- 
ciency, and nervous prostration for the more leisurely 
days of the early Georges, — 

“When men were leas inclined to say 
That ‘Time ia Gold’, and overlay 
Wilh toil their pleasure.” 

Not only is Dobson’s attitude towards the eighteenth 
century very different from that of Wordsworth, Keats, 
and their followers, he was also strongly attracted by 
French literature. He wrote some poems on French 
subjects, and he was one of a little group who tried to 
make certain French verse-forms such as the triolet, 
rondcait, and hallndc, better knoivn in England. Another 
writer who did much to promote this rising interest in 
French literature and to introduce French verse-forms, 
was Andhew Lang (1S44-1912), historian, literary critic, 
essajhsl, and poet, who published his Ballads and Lyrics 
of 014 France in 1872. 
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These foreign verse-forms, as Dobson pointed out, 
were “ admirable vehicles for the expression of trifles 
or jeux d’espril," and they were often used in poems of 
a light, graceful, and playful character. In reading 
these poems we are reminded of a distinctive feature of 
the Victorian Age, which we are too apt to overlook — 
its exceUence in the lighter kinds of verse. Indeed, all 
through the nineteenth century, burdened with new 
responsibilities and distracted with new problems as it 
was, there were poets who stopped to play by the wayside, 
in spite of modern science and the exacting demands 
of “ progress.” This light, humorous, or satiric verse, 
did not decline as the century advanced, it rather gained 
a greater delicacy, keenness, and finish, and some of 
the best parodies in the language were produced during 
the latter half of the Victorian period. But such w'riters 
as Chables Stuart Calverley. (1831-1884), Jajies 
Kenneth &tephen ( iSOa-ibteTTand Arthur Hiutos 
(1851-1877), made the parody an effective instrument of 
literary criticism, as well as one of the most delicate 
and delightful forms of lighter verse. These w'riters did 
far more than make amusing paraphrases of single poems, 
or strive to make masterpieces ridiculous; thej’ repro- 
duced peculiarities of manner and meter, or caught a 
trick of phrasing in Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, or 
Swinburne, with a happy sympathy and with- no touch 
of malice, much as one would imitate the endearing or 
amusing characteristics of a friend. Sir W. S. Gilbert 
(1836-1911), first known as a humorist by his Bab 
BaUads (1869), won an even wider reputation by his 
partnership with Sir Arthur Sullivan in the production 
of Pinafore, and other light operas, for which he wrote 
the words and Sullivan the music. It may be that The 
Hunting of the Snark, and sundry other poems of Lewis 
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CAiinoii. (Rev. Charles Lutwidgc Dodgson, 1832-1898), 
will happily outlive some of its melancholy and dignified 
rivals. 

But while those and other Victorian poets did their 
best to keep alive the spirit of fun in a tired and over- 
anxious time, the late Victorian Age was already touched 
with a gloom that was to deepen with the passing years. 
The simple joy in life was fading, men were growing less 
believing, less hopeful, and The City of Dreadful Night 
of James Thomson (1834-1882), beautiful as it is, is 
the cry of a soul in despair. 

IMPORTANT DATES 

lIISTORICAb. 

GEoaor. IV.. .. 1820-1830 

WiLU.«i )V 1830-1837 

Ojjcning of Manchester and Liverpool Emirond 1830 

PnASdRO of Pnrlininentary Reform Bill 1832 

Almlit ion of Slavery 1 833 

ViCTOiiu.. 1837-1901 

First electrie telegraph in operation 1837 

Steam communieation established with United States . . 1840 

Submarine e,able lietwcen England and Aincric.'i 1800 

Chartist Riots . 1842 

Crj'stal Palace Exhibition 1851 

Duty on newspapers abolished 1855 

Crime.an War 1854-1850 

Indian Mutiny . . .... 1857 

Canadian Provinces united as Dominion of Canada , 1807 

Second Parliamentary Reform Bill . . . 1807 

Victoria, Eniprc.ss of India 1876 

LITERARY. (PnSsc-writers, historians, essayists, etc.) 

Thomas Cablveb 1795-1881 

Period of literary activity about 1824-1881 

Thomas Badixgton Macaoi.av 1800-1859 

Period of iilerarj- activity about 1825-1859 

John IIenhy Nbwjian 1801-1890 

Apologia Pro Vita Stia 1804 
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John Rtokin 1813-1900 

Modem Painters ISIS-ISGO 

. Unto This Last 1852 

MATrnEW Arnold 1822-1888 

On 3’ronsiaKnff Homer 1801 


(Other prose-writers: Jaues A. Fboude, E. A. Fbeeman, 
Fredebic Harbibon, Leslie Stephen, J. R. Green, Walter 
H. Pater, J. A. Svmonds, etc.) 


NOVELISTS. 

William Makepeace Thackerat 1811-1803 

Vanity Fair 1847 

Henry Esmond 1852 

Charles Dickens 1812-1870 

Period of literarj’ activity about 1834-1870 

George Eliot 1820-1881 

Scenes of Clerical htfe 1858 

Daniel Deronda 1876 

George Meredith 1828-1909 

Thomas Hardt bom 1840 


(Other novelists and story-writers: Charles Reade; Anthony 
Trollope; Charlotte, Emily, and Anne BrontE; 
Charles Kingsley, IVilkie Collins, J. H. Shorthopse, 
George Macdonald, Wiluaai Black, Richard D. 
Blackuore, etc.) 

POET^. 

Alfred Tennyson 1809-1892 

Period of literary activity about 1830-1892 

Robert Browning 1812-1889 

Period of literary activity about 1833-1889 

Rise of Pre-Raphaelite School op Poetry and 

Painting about 1848 

Prominent in this movement were Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (1828-1882) and William Morris 
(1834-1896). 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 1837-1909 

Atalanta in Calyion 1864 

Poems and Ballads 1866 

(Other poets of the period: Coventry Patmore, Lord 
Lytton, Thomas Edward Brown, Edward Fitzgerald, 
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Atibtin Dobson, Anorew Lang, Chabixs Stoabt Cai^ 
VERi-CT, Jambs Jaennetr Stephen, Abthob Hieton, Sir 
W’. S. Gilbert, Lewis Cabboei., James Thomson, etc.) 


SCIENCE. 

Sir Chauees Lyeee’s Principles of Geology 1830 

British Association for the Advancement of Science 

founded 1831 

Charees Darwin 1809-1882 

Origin of Species 1859 

Herbert Spencer 1820-1903 

Thomas Henry Uuxeey 1825-1895 

FOREIGN DATES 

Revolution in France. Fall of Charles X 1830 

Revolution in France. Abdication of lAiuis Philippe .. . 1848 

Italy united under King Victor Emanuel 1861 

Civil War in the United Stot es 1861-1865 

France becomes a Republic 1871 



CHAPTER HI 


THE NEW ERA 
(From about 18S0) 

TVe have now followed the story of English literature 
from its obscure and far-away beginnings to the later 
years of the Victorian age. No one can tell the end of 
this wonderful story, for the English is one of the greatest 
of living literatures, and new writers are adding to its 
history almost from day to day. Times have changed 
since the daj^ of Pope or Dr. Johnson, when the strug- 
gling author star\'ed in his Grub-street garret, and 
authorship is now a recognized and sometimes a lucrative 
profession. The popular demand for reading-matter of 
all kinds has enormously increased, and the number of 
publications of every description is far greater than the 
world has ever before known. New books follow one 
another so quickly that no one, not even the most rapid 
and persistent reader, can possibly read them all. But 
if we could accomplish the impossible, and acquaint our- 
selves with all the books of the day and the literally 
countless publications of the last thirty or forty years, 
we should still have to face the task of selecting out of 
all this mass of Hterary production those comparatively 
few works of permanent value that wiU stand as the 
representatives of our time when a thousand others,' 
perhaps more popular in their day, shall have been utterly 
forgotten. 

In studjnng recent and contemporaiy literature, thcre- 
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fore, wo must not expect to see our own ago as clearly 
and as comprehensively as we do the literary ages of the 
past. Wjen we look back on the age of Chaucer, or 
iShakespeare, or Milton, we see it in something like a 
just perspective, and our views are guided by the judg- 
ments of many generations of readers. But we are too 
near to our own time, too confused by a multitude of 
impressions, and bj' the din of discordant voices, to 
distinguish lliat which is lasting and essential from that 
which is merely temporary and comparatively unim- 
portant. The most that wc can hope to do in this chapter 
is to review some of the more obvious tendencies in the 
life of recent England, and to select a few authors for 
our especial study out of the large number that seem of 
equal, or almost equal, importance. 

During the last twenty years of Victoria’s reign, or 
from about 1880, English literature entered upon a new 
stage in its long history. It was not merely that during 
those years many of the great Early- Victorian writers — 
Carlyle, Browning, Arnold, Tennyson, and others — 
were ending tiicir labors, and that new writers were 
pressing forward to take their place. Beyond all this, 
the spirit of the literature was changing in response to a 
change in the nation itself. Before W’c begin our study 
of this recent literature, we_must try to appreciate the 
nature and deep importance of this change; W'e must 
ask oiu-sclves how the England of Kipling, Shaw, Wells, 
and hlasefield differs from the England represented by 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Carlyle. 

The changes in English life, thought, and literature, 
which become increasingly distinct after about 1880, w’cre 
not the result of anj’^ new condition; they were, in the 
main, /.he natural outcome of certain influences or con- 
ditions that liad been present in England for more than 
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a centurj' before. To understand them we must go back 
to the middle years of the eighteenth century and recall 
those great initial changes — the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the increase of the democratic spirit, the advance 
of science, and the spread of the British power — which, 
working together, did so much to transform the England 
of Walpole and Pope into the England of Gladstone and 
Tennyson. "We have already seen' some of the effects 
of three great historic changes on English society and 
literature throughout the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, — ' namely, the Advance of Democracy, the Ad- 
vance of Science, and the Growth of the British Em-pire. 
It remains for us to note how these .same forces have 
continued to push the nation in the same direction during 
the more recent period, and to see that however greatly 
the England of the twentieth century may seem to differ 
from that of the early or Mid-Victorian time, it is only 
because the nation has passed into a new stage in a long 
process of continuous and progressive change. 

1. The Advance of Democracy. — The progress of 
England toward a more complete equality, by the exten- 
sion of the franchise, by fuller recogm'tion of the claims 
of the laborer, and by the diminished power and import- 
ance of the aristocratic and upper classes, is one of the 
characteristic features of this time. In 1885, by the 
third Bill for Parliamentary Reform, the franchise was 
stiU further enlarged, the effect of which was to give 
some two millions, composed largely of laborers in the 
countiy districts, the right to vote. In 1918, after much 
violent campaigning by the so-called “suffragettes,” the 
number of voters was enormously increased by the ad- 
mission of women to the franchise. But in spite of these 
and of similar reforms, which might once have been 
* See p. 370, supra. 
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regarded as the triumpli of democracy, a wide-spread 
and growing dissatisfaction with the social and political 
order lias been, and still is, a distinctive feature of this 
recent period. In the latter part of the last century 
many realized that while the wealth and power of Eng- 
land were increasing, while the middle class was more 
prosperous and influential, while political equality was 
secured, yet that all this had failed to do away with 
poverty, or to cure the many evils wliich they saw 
around them. There was an insistent demand for a 
more wholesale reconstruction of society than was 
dreamed of by the earlier refomrers. Socialistic doc- 
trines began to attract the attention of the younger and 
more daring thinkers in England, and in 1884 a society 
called the Fabian Socictj) was formed for the discussion 
and promotion of fundamental social reforms. Wlrile 
socialism has never been fully adopted in England, the 
growing popularity of socialistic principles has been in- 
creasingly reflected in legislation. 

On the whole, it may be said that in the period we are 
considering, democracy, so far from being satisfied with 
what it had already accomplished, was rapidly changing 
the time-honored organization of English society and 
restlessly looking forward to an even more complete 
overturning of the social order. During the earlier part 
of tlie nineteenth centurj' many things had combined to 
weaken the power of the landed gentry, once the most 
influential class, and the destiny of the nation had passed 
to a great e.xtent into the hands of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and financiers, of the rich and successful men 
of the rising middle class. But ' underneath this pros- 
perous middle class were the thousands of industrial 
workers and laborers, united for the most part in various 
labor organizations, and impatient for their share of 
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wealth, ease, and power. This class, which had suffered 
greatly during the early half of the nineteenth century 
from the immediate effects of the Industrial Revolution, 
gained in importance and began to push against the 
middle class, somewhat as the middle class had asserted 
itself against the landed gentry. Labor secured political 
recognition, and by 1906 there was a Labor Party in the 
House of Commons. 

A wider and better provision for popular education, 
and a continual increase in the already large number of 
workers, continued to be a feature of this democratic 
time.’ In 1870 a bill was passed, known as Foster’s 
Education Bill, which gave England a national system 
of elementary education; new colleges, imiversities, and 
scientific schools were established, and an attempt was 
made by a Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching to bring the culture which had been largely 
the privilege of the upper classes •nithin the reach of • 
everj'one who cared to learn. Thus the democratic doc- 
trine of equality was extended, so far as seemed possible, 
to literature and education. We cannot yet tell how this 
effort to put all men on an intellectual equality, and to 
give e%'eryone the franchise in the Republic of Letters, 
will affect literature. Some feel that under modem con- 
ditions the average author is tempted to write too rapidly 
and to lower his standards to meet the popular demand. 
However this may be, it seems fairly certain that while 
there are more readers and more writers, probably more 
good writers, than ever before, the number of really 
great writers, of men of conunanding genius, likely to 
hold a large and permanent place in literature, is now 
smaller than in the early half of the Victorian Age. 

2. The Advance of Science. — In the period under 
^ See p. 371, supra. 
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review, science lins continued her triumphant progress, 
licgun about a century before. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion ushered in an Age of Machinery, and from the days 
of Arkwright, Watt, and Stephenson, the importance of 
tiic machine has steadily increased. Science and scien- 
tific inventions have come to hold a larger and larger 
place, in man’s life; science has not only become the ally 
of business, indispensable in industry and the arts of 
peace, it has done much to determine the fate of nations 
and has added a new horror to war. Since the early 
Victorian period, when the railroad, the steamship, and 
the telegraph seemed almost miraculous, one invention 
1ms followed another, and facilities for production, trans- 
portation, and for the rajiid communication of ideas have 
been multiplied. In the latter part of the Victorian Age 
electricity followed, but did not supersede, steam as a 
motive power. Then came the telephone and the auto- 
mobile, which wore first used in England towards the 
end of the nineteenth centurj'. In the early years of the 
twentieth century those were followed by the w’ireless. 
the aeroplane, and the cinema, or, as we call it, the 
“ movie.” These and other inventions changed civiliza- 
tion in many ways, but beyond all this, the dominant 
influence of the teachings of science on the whole attitude 
of the modern man towards life has been, perh.aps, even 
more important. Since the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1S59, the discoveries and the theories 
of science Imve done much to change man’s fundamental 
ideas of his place in the universe, and to alter in manj’ 
ways his conception of life. In this recent period the 
influence of science has become more and more pro- 
nounced in .almost every' department of thought; science 
has affected, when it has not dominated, almost every 
fonn of human activity, and even the course of contem- 
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porary literature has been largely directed, or, as some 
think, perverted, by the strong scientific bias of the time. 

3. The Growth of the British Empire. — We have 
already spoken of the building up of a greater England 
since the days of Clive, Wolfe, and Cook, as one of the 
great facts of modem history. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century England was the strongest power in 
Europe, and the British Empire was the greatest colonial 
empire in the world. England’s supremacy, and the 
loyalty of her scattered colonies, were challenged and 
tested by Germany in the World War (1914-1918), but 
the conclusion of that critical contest not only left her 
empire intact, it added to her vast possessions. Some 
far-sighted observers think that England has now reached, 
or perhaps already passed, the height of her imperial 
power. Whether this be so or not, the British Empire 
continued to gain in extent and importance during the 
greater part of the period we are now considering. 

The British Empire was the natural, almost the inevi- 
table, result of England’s leadership in modem methods 
of manufacturing, of her need of foreign markets for her 
goods, of her command of the sea, and of a geographic 
position exceptionally favorable for world trade. It was 
not the result of any deliberate plan to secure world 
power: it grew so naturally with England’s growing 
trade, that the nineteenth century was well advanced 
before the average Englishman realized the full signifi- 
cance of this stretchmg out of England’s power to the 
ends of the earth. It was not until the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century that England awoke to a new 
pride in her wide-spread possessions; it was not until 
then that she fully realized the magnitude of her re- 
sponsibih'ties and opportunities, and was fired by an 
ambition for imperial power. This imperialistic enthusi- 
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U'^in was promoted, or perhaps largely inspired, by the 
ambitious and vigorous foreign polic 3 ' of Disraeli, who 
was Prime Minister from 1874 to 1880, and later by that 
of Joseph Chamberlain, the Secretary for the Colonies. 
Tliis fervor of imperialism reached its height in the 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897, the celebration of the sixtieth 
j'car of Victoria’s reign. 

The growth of the British Empire is closelj' related 
to a new era in the liislorj' of the world. Modem inven- 
tions and modem commerce have brought nations and 
peoples nearer, and made each one more dependent upon 
the others. The English, with immense foreign interests 
reaching out to the ends of the world, cannot possibly 
remain insular, or local; a wide outlook has been more 
and more forced upon them bj' modem conditions. We 
sliall see how this wider outlook and the knowledge of 
life in remote and obscure places have helped to make 
a new era in English literature. 

The New Era in Literature. — The character and 
significance of English literature since 1880 will become 
clearer it we stop for a moment and try to see it in its 
general relation to the previous literature of the Victorian 
Age. Between 1850 and 1880, while the early Victorians 
wore still at the height of their fame, younger men were 
beginning to come forward, inspired bj' verj' different 
.standards and beliefs from those of the older generation. 
The rapid changes, industrial, intellectual, and social, 
which were at work in the center of English life at this 
time, wore already' manifesting themselves in the changed 
outlook of the rising generation, and the history of Eng- 
lish literature from the middle of the nineteenth century 
is the storj' of the growth of a new spirit, and of the 
appoafance of fresh groui^s, or schools, of writers, follow- 
ing each other in quick succession, each characterized 
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b3^ some novelty in subject, in stj-Ie, or in its theory of 
art. Thus, we have the rise of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, nith their tendency to make a religion of 
the worship of beautj', and with their more or less pagan 
or anti-Christian view of life. That deeply serious, or 
even trapc and hopeless view of life, which was to cast its 
shadow over so much of the literature of the coming 
period, is alreadj' present in the novels of George Eliot, 
Hardj% and Meredith. Of course, these writers are 
properly classified as Victorians; that is, thej”^ lived 
and VTote during the reign of Queen Victoria. But the 
truth is that writers like Swinburne, Meredith, and 
Hardy, call them by what name rve will, were not Vic- 
torians in the sense that Tennj'son, Carljde, and Dickens 
were Victorians. They belonged in spirit, at least, to 
a new age, and we should see in them the forerunners 
of our own time. In the fundamental differences between 
the earlier and later Wctorian writers w’e find clear 
evidence of the progressive effect of those revolutionary 
forces and changed conditions which we have seen at 
work in the strongholds of the nation’s life. Huxley’s 
words, in an address delivered in 1874, help us to enter 
into the struggle and confusion of this troubled time: 
“ Change is in the air. ... It insists on re-opening all 
questions and asking all institutions, however venerable, 
by what right they exist, and whether thej’- are, or are 
not, in harmony with the real or supposed wants of 
mankind.” These words herald the approach of a new 
age; we hear in them the distinctive note of the modem 
spirit, challenging, self-confident, courageous, irreverent, , 
and. relentless. 

^he mass of literature produced since 1880, its diversity, 
its conflicting and rapidly changing standards and aims, 
make it impossible for us to get any clear view of it as a 
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whole. A few of its distinguishing features, so far as we 
can now judge, may, however, be briefly mentioned. In 
general, this recent period seems to be a time of revolt 
against the past, and more especially against the literary 
standards and beliefs of the early and Mid-Victorian 
Age^^ This revolt began in the eighties with a very 
wholesome reaction against the worn-out aestheticism of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and developed later into a super- 
cilious antagonism to Tennj'son, and to a depreciation 
of nearly every' leading writer of the earlier Victorian 
time. One sign of tliis rebellion is the rise in the present 
century of a ‘‘ new poetry,” different in form as well as 
in spirit from the poetry of the past, (pother feature 
of the time has been a remarkable revival of literature 
in Ireland, commonly known as the “ Celtic Renaissance.” 
There has been a wide interest in social problems, great 
.sympathy with the poor and unfortunate, genuine indig- 
nation .at social injustice, and a pronounced desire to 
abolish wrongs and improve the condition of mankind. 
As the period .advances, we hear less of the supreme 
importance of beauty, less of “ art for art’s sake,” and 
literature becomes more argumentative, more didactic, 
and, like the writings of the scientists, more of a means 
to accomplish a certain ptirpose than an end in itself. 
The humanitarian feeling of the time, for instance, has 
been a leading moth'e in much of the literature, and both 
the novel and the play have often been made an agency 
to advocate cert.ain doctrines, or promote social reforms^ 
In the shorl-slonj the writers of the recent period may be 
said to have surpas.scd their immediate predecessors. 
In the hands of such writers as Stevenson, Kipling, Ian 
hlaclarcn (Dr. John Watson), and Barrie, the short- 
story, won a larger place than it had held in the early 
and Mid-Victorian Age.^ 
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A revival of the drama, which had won few triumphs 
since the days of Goldsmith and Sheridan, has been one 
of the most distinctive features of this recent time. Some 
poetic dramas of great beauty have been written, but 
the comedy treating of contemporary life and present- 
day problems has been of even greater importance. So 
much has been accomplished in this field by such writers 
as Shaw, Galsworthy, and Barrie, that the drama has 
even approached the novel in popularity and influence. 

In this time, too, the geographical bounds of English 
literature have perceptibly widened with the spread 
of English power, and in the future men will, perhaps, 
looi: back upon this age as the lime when the literature of 
England became the literature of the British Empire. With 
tills entrance of the colonies into English literature we 
may associate that delight in daring adventure, that 
wholesome pleasure in life and action, which we miss in 
some of the highly cultured writers of the Mid-Victorian 
time. 

Nevertheless, while some recent writers, like Kipling, 
seem to bring back to a tired civilization something of 
the sanity of a more primitive world, much of the recent 
literature is bitter, brilliant, cynical, disillusioned, and 
profoundly despondent. We miss in its painstaking 
studies of the abnormal, the criminal, and the vulgar, 
the comprehensive charity and hearty laughter of Dickens, 
the triumphant faith and unconquerable hope of Browning. 
Many things in our age of democracy tempt the author 
to lower his standards of art in order to attract the 
wandering attention of a capricious and half-educated 
public; and so that he may win and hold the favor of 
a restless, jaded, and distracted generation, he feels 
forced to be startling, eccentric, brutally sensational, 
paradoxical, or frankly vulgar. 
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Tins break with the earlier Victorian ideals becomes 
more apparent with the advent of Kipling, Shaw, Yeats, 
and others between ISSO and 1890, so that this decade 
marks the more definite beginning of a new literary 
epocliA And yet clearly ns we can see the beginning of 
that divergence which has carried us so far from the 
Victorian Age, we must not imagine that this modem 
and often anti-Victorian literature triumphed in an 
instant, or that new ways were immediately substituted 
for old. ^'hilc it is true that a growing antagonism to 
the grcair Victorians has been a distinctive feature of 
tliis time, it is also true that some writers have held fast 
to the Victorian tradition, or found a true home for their 
spirit not in the present, but in the ideals of the past.^ 

WILLIAM WATSON 
(Bom J8r.8) 

William Watson has been one of the most consistent, 
fearless, and ■ uncompromising of these upholders of 
tradition, and he has proved himself a formidable 
assailant of what seems to him the lawless and radical 
tendencies in contemporarj' verse. 

A Yorksliireman by birth, the greater part of Watson’s 
early life was spent in Liverpool, where his father had 
settled and engaged in business. He did not go to 
college, but in the midst of that great commercial and 
manufacturing city, Watson’s mind seems to have turned 
early to literature. In 1880 he definitely began his 
career by the publication of The Prince’s Quest, a long 
narrative poem that in manner suggests comparison 
■with lylorris’s Earthly Paradise. Watson’s second book. 
Epigrams of Idfc, Art, and Nature (1884) was in sharp 
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contrast to his first. In The Prince's Quest, Watson was 
inclined to be rambling and diffuse; in the Epigrams 
he shows a gift for concentration, the ability to be- 
at once brief, poetic, 
and transparently clear. 
The Prince’s Quest was 
romantic in tone, but 
the Epigrams, like the 
greater part of Wat- 
son’s works, have the 
restraint and lucidity 
of the classics. In 
these Epigrams, too, 
we find examples of 
that power which Wat- 
son was to show in 
fuller measure in many 
of his later poems, the 
power of combining the 
office of the poet and 
that of the literary 
critic.. What could be better, for instance, than these 
lines on the death of Longfellow? 

“ No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 

To-day the great West’s tender heart and strong ; 

No singer vast of voice; yet one who leaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song.” 

In another vein is his “ Epitaph ” on his dog: — 

"His friends he loved. His fellest earthly foes — 

Cats— 1 believe he did but feign to hate. 

My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 

Mine eyes the tail that wagg’d contempt at Fate." 
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Watson’s distinctive gift for litcrarj' criticism in verse 
lias been shown in a number of the elegiac poems or 
poetical cpisUcs. Besides Wordsirorth's Grave (1884), 
perhaps the best of them all, we have In Lakhain 
Churdiyard, a tribute to IMatthew Arnold, Ladirymac 
Mvsartim, written on the death of Tennyson, and a 
notable poem on The Tomb of Burns. Watson is by no 
means a mere echo of other voices; he has a grace, pre- 
cision, and conciseness that are plainly his own. But 
both in his themes and in tlie lofty dignity of his style 
he follows the tradition of a great past. He wrote an 
ode to Autumn, thus inviting comparison with Keats, 
and, corning after Shelley and Wordsworth, ho added to 
the list of poems on the skylark an ode which we should 
regret to 10=^0. It may be truly said of him that 

■' On his lip-s the cicnml themes 
.Agnm were new.” 

Sonnets. — Watson also holds an honorable place in 
the long line of Knglish sonnet writers. In his sonnet 
series entitled IVr Tenebrosum (the dark Springtime), 
1885, ho prote.sts .against England’s policy in baking sides 
with the Egj'ptiaii Government against the insurgent 
tribe.s of the Soudan; in another series, The Purple 
East {1895'), he fiercely arnaigns the English Government 
for its refusal to interfere on behalf of the Christian 
Armenians, slatightercd bj' the Turks. In the passion 
of their pity, their glowing indignation against cruelty 
and inju.stice, their love of England, so deep that it 
cannot tolerate a policy that seems to him vmworthy or 
inglorious, some of these sonnets approaeh the political 
and patriotic sonnets of Milton or Wordsworth. 

His, Place as Poet. — As a poet, Watson, like Gray 
or Matthew Arnold, has his obvious limitations. At 
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the height of his indignation, he does not forget to be 
the conscientious artist, and in general his inspiration 
seems to be drawn from books rather than from any deep 
personal sympathy with the lives of those about him. 
And yet Watson deserves both our admiration and our 
respect. In an age that was marked by much crude, 
slovenly, and lawless workmanship, he stood for per- 
fection; in an age of poetic license, he preached and 
practised the classic virtue of moderation and restraint. 
Above all, in an age when many were seeking notoriety 
by catering to the fashion or opim'on of the hour, and 
when the nation was stirred by a fervor of imperialism, 
Watson was man enough to deliberately take the unpop- 
ular side. He has been no flatterer and no coward, and 
fighting almost single-handed, he has become a rather 
lonely figure, neglected for writers who express more 
fully the mind of the time. 


STEPHEN PHHLIPS 
(1868-W15) 

Stephen PhiUips, who won a sudden and short-lived 
popularity in both poetry and the poetic drama, was 
another follower of the earlier Victorian tradition. In 
some respects, Phillips’ life bears a curious, if superficial, 
resemblance to that of his greatest predecessor. Like 
Shakespeare, he attended the Stratford Grammar School; 
like Shakespeare he joined a company of actors, thus 
gaining a practical knowledge of the requirements of 
the stage, which was to prove helpful to him later; 
and like Shakespeare, he played, among other parts, the 
Ghost in Hamlet. Phillips won his first decided success 
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in literature in 1800, by a blank verse poem called Christ 
in Hades, which ran through four editions within a 5 'car. 
Tlic time was singularly favorable for the appearance 
of a new poet. Tennyson was just dead, and men were 
asking who was to sit on the vacant throne. For a time 
it looked as though Phillips were destined to answer the 
question. His nc.\-t volume. Poems (1S97) called forth 
a chorus of prako from tlic critics and gained PhiUips 
an award of £100 for the best book of the year. The 
young poet was compared to Kents and to “ Marlowe 
at his best,” and his success was said to recall “the 
early triumphs of Tennyson and Swinburne.” This 
volume included " ^ilaipe.ssa,” a classical study similar 
to Tcnny.son’s "CEnonc” or “ Tithonus,” which, although 
.somewhat overloaded with poetic ornnnients, contains 
p.'us.s.'ige.s of real beauty and reaches a level which Phillips 
h.anlly, if ever, surpn.«sefl. From his triumphs in the 
field of poetri', Phillips, as we shall see later, passed, 
like some vouthful conqueror, to equal or greater triumphs 
in the poetic dnuna.' 

In thc.se hui.icd and crowded days, one literary sensa- 
tion succeeds another with almost painful rapidity, and 
the popular author stmts for his brief hour on the stage, 
only to be seen no more. It is the tragedy of Phillips’s 
life that he w.as unable to fulfil the great hopes which the 
undoubted promise of his c.arlier work naturally aroused. 
He had begun well, but he seems to have lacked the 
depth of thought -and pas.sion which would have made it 
possible for him to do still bettor. It is the tragedy of a 
man of undoubted gifts who could not progress, and who, 
overpraised at first, spent tlic later years of his life in a 
vain effort to excel the masterpieces of bis youth. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
(1850-1894) 

Watson and Phillips may fiurly be cla=sed as con- 
servatives. Stevenson’s place among recent writers can- 
not be so definitely fixed, since he belongs both with 
those who loved and followed the traditions of the past, 
and with tho.so who 
came as bringers of 
something new. In 
some of his romances 
he was the follower of 
Scott, writing ivith a 
more finished and self- 
conscious art, but lack- 
ing the m'dc range and 
spontaneous creative 
power of his great 
predecessor. In some of 
his essays he suggests 
comparison with Lamb; 
while his poetry is some- 
times openly patterned 
on that of Bums, in 
meter and manner. 
Nevertheless, it is a mistake to suppose that Stevenson 
was a mere echo, or imitator of others. His thought 
and feeling arc not borrowed, or assumed for effect, 
but are absolutely sincere and emphatically his own. 
He was a man of lofty standards and finely sensitir'c 
nature, wdio had suffered much and enjoyed greatly, 
who learned from life as well as from books, and who 
gave us in his works the independent record of lus own 
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experience. Close ns he may seem to the past, he was 
one of those who helped to make a new era in literature. 
Stevenson, like Kipling, belonged to a group of new 
writers who left behind them tlie everyday and familiar, 
to transport their readers to distant lands or solitary 
seas. He revived the fascination of the past; he appealed 
to man’s ancient and inborn delight in perilous adven- 
ture, and he recaptured the youthful glory of romance. 
.4.t a time when many were inclined to be narrow, 
morbid, disillusioned, and depressed, he came with a 
fresh cheerfulness and courage, and he opened the door 
into a wider and more stirring world. 

His Life. — Stevenson was bom in 1850 in Edinburgh. 
On his father’s side he came of “ a family of engineers,” 
famous as builders of lighthouses and inventore; and on 
his mother's side, from a family of Scotch ministers. 
Ilis father’s and grandfather’s work took them into 
dangerous and often uncharted seas and along wild and 
rocky coa.sts, but his grandfather’s joy in his career, 
Stevenson tells us, was as “ strong as the love of woman.” 
It was from t’.iat side of his family that Stevenson got 
much of his love of romance and adventure, of ships and 
seas and lonely islands. His own life was a long struggle 
against sickness, but he always longed for a life of action. 
He ever set life above literature, the hero above the poet 
who writes of heroic deeds.” Stevenson wiis destined to 
gratify his love of action chiefly through his imagination, 
and to picture perils and adventures in wliich he could 
not share. Yet he was a true hero, for he fought to the 
"mish, noth courage and good humor, Ms long battle 
with illness and deiith. 

Stevenson’s delicate health made liis education some- 
what desultory. He attended various private schools, 
studied under tutors, and in 1867 was entered at the 
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University of Edinburgh, with the expectation of suc- 
ceeding his father in the family profession. Through his 
father he was given some practical experience in the 
actual building of lighthouses. But Stevenson was at 
heart a book-lover and a dreamer, possessed by an ov'er- 
mastering desire to nTitc, and both In's lack of health 
and his natural inclination combined to turn his thoughts 
toward literature. Men of genius have a queer way of 
taking matters into their own hands and educating them- 
selves. He was most irregular in his attendance at the 
University, and even if he were present in body, his 
active mind was often elsewhere, amused with some 
whimsical fancy, or rordng on some distant quest. And 
yet Stevenson was not really an idler; like Scott, and 
many another before him, he was working hard after his 
own fashion, looking curiously at the world about him, 
reading, writing, thinking, dreaming, living, — and so 
preparing himself for the work it was given him to do. 
Stevenson worked hard to perfect his style; he wrote 
for magazines; he made the acquaintance of h’tcraty 
men, and iij^ 1878 he published his first book. An Inland 
Voyage, an account of a canoe trip through France and 
Belgium. Other books followed: travels, sketches, liter- 
arj' criticism, a remarkable book of essaj’s, Virginibus 
Puerisgue and Other Papers (1881); a book of fantastic 
and amusing stories, The New Arabian Nights (1882), 
until he gained an enthusiastic welcome from a nider 
public by the publication of Treasure Island (1882-3), 
his first long stoi^' of adventure. Treasure Island is a 
boy’s book, — with a difference. We recognize the 
familiar materials of the sensational stoiy-tellcr, for 
there are pirates, a lonely and mysterious island, a search 
for hidden treasure, much bad language, and a prodigious 
expenditure of blood. But these rather shabby stage 
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properties have become a new thing under Stevenson’s 
liand. Ho has lifted his theme into a higher region by 
his own genuinely romantic enjoyment of the stoiy and 
his gift of a literaiy style. Stevenson had worked hard 
to learn the craft of UTiting, but he had his reward. 
After the appearance of Treasure Island, he went forward 
from one success to another and became one of the best 
loved and most widely known authors of his time. A 
Child’s Garden of Verses (1885), an unaffected and alto- 
gether charming book of rhymes for children, endeared 
him to many readers, and showed how the indestructible 
child-spirit in him could transport him back into the 
nurserj’, where he could talk on equal terms with those 
other children who were not yet visibly and outwardly 
grown up. As Stevenson the interpreter and lover of 
children speaks to us in these higWy original verses, so 
Stevenson the moralist was uppermost in the powerful 
allegory, The Strange Case of Dr. JekyU and Mr. Hyde 
(1880). These are but a few of Stevenson’s successes. 
Wc cannot follow here the story of his development 
through his later romances up to his unfinished book, 
TTcir of Henniston, but when we remember the physical 
handicap under winch he labored, we cannot but marvel 
at tlio amount of work which his persistence and energy 
enabled him to accomplish. 

Stevenson's early weakness of constitution developed 
into a settled disease of the lungs, and from about 1874 
to the end of his life he spent most of his time beyond the 
British Isles in search of health. He lived in France, 
Switzerland, America, and among the islands of the 
South Seas. In 1891, he settled in Samoa, where he died 
in 1894, in the silence of his forest home above the sea. 

The Spirit of Romance. — Stevenson had an unusual 
quality, both as a man and as a writer, which entitles 
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him to be remembered. He was the true heir of Scotch 
romance, and he looked out on life in deh'ght and wonder, 
like a child at bis first play, who is careless of what goes 
on behind the scenes. To him this world was full of 
stories waiting to be told, and it needed but the quicken- 
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"Desiderata" 

A Fae^mile ot Stevenson's HnndimlinE 

ing sight of certain places — an old inn " with its arbours 
and green garden and silent, eddjdng river ” — to set liis 
imagination at work. “ Some places,” he wrote, “ speak 
distinctly. Certain dank gardens ciy aloud for murder; 
certain old houses demand to be haunted; certain coasts 
are set apart for shipwreck.” As a creator of charac- 
ter, Stevenson (in spite of Alan Breck) has often been 
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surpassed, but few have been more alive to what he 
calls " the romance of circumstance.” Not onlj' has he 
a wonderful pictorial power, the power to embody in a 
story the very spirit of its background, he is a superb 
master of narrative, and many of his scenes and conversa- 
tions have a high dramatic quality. Like Kipling, al- 
tliough for a very different kind of e-vcellence, he takes 
rank as one of the masters of the short-story, aud such 
masterpieces as “ Markeim,” “ Thrown Janet,” and 
“ The Merry Men,” should be long remembered. When 
wc add to these such longer stories as Kidnapped and its 
sequel, Calriona,' wc may admit that Stevenson well 
dosen'cd the name given him by the natives of Samoa, 
Trtsilala, or “ the teller of tales.” 

His Teaching and Example. — But Stevenson w'as 
more than a teller of stirring stories possessed of a sedu- 
lously cultivated gifr of style. In his essays and many 
of his other prose pieces and in not a few of his poems, 
ho teaches us with sincerity and earnestness some lessons 
hardly won from his own experience that we should do 
well to learn.- Through” his life, which was not an easy 
one, he had looked up to three guiding stars: duty, 
courage, and cheerftdness. He had at heart, beneath his 
jolly and whimsical humor, something of that staunch, 
uncompromising morality which we find in that other 
true Scotchman, Carlyle. “The world,” he wrote, “ must 
return some day to the word duty; and be done with 
tlie word reward,” His whole life is a shining example 
of courage ; of a gallant spirit unsubdued by pain, priva- 
tion, or disappointment, undefeated to the end. “ Help 
us,” he asks in one of his prayers, "help us with the 
grace of courage, that wc be none of us cast down when 
wo sit^ lamenting amid the ruin of our happiness.” But 

1 Published in the United States under the title of Darid Balfmir. 
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even this, he showed us, was not enough. We must not 
onlj’ do our duty bravely, we must do it chcerfullj’. IVe 
must be more than drearily righteous and forlomlj', 
brave; we must fulfil our “ great task of happiness.” 
We must play the game of life for all we are worth; we 
must obej’ the rules, like gentlemen; we must be good 
losers, able to take hard knocks cheerfully, good-humored 
and uncomplaining in defeat. The life and works of 
Stevenson are inspired by this spirit. When others, less 
heroic, would have whined or rebelled or shirked, he 
played the game. Something of the rare quality of his 
spirit, rejoicing in life, yet unafraid of death, still speaks 
to us in the words of his Requiem: 

“Under the wide and starry sky. 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live, and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a w'OI.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
(Bom 1805.) 

Rudyard Kipling, who was to become one of the most 
popular and influential representatives of the new spirit 
in literature, was bom in the City of Bombay, which has 
been called the Gateway of India from the west, in 1865. 
His father, John Lockwood Kipling, a man of strong 
literary and artistic tastes, was connected with the 
School of Art at Bombay, and was afterwards principal 
of an art school and curator of an art museum at Lahore. 
Thus IGpling’s earliest years were passed in a cultured 
Anglo-Indian home, and his first impressions of life were 
gained in a beautiful city, remote from England and her 
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traditions, where the English chdlization touches the 
alien civilization of the East. 

■When be was five years old Kipling was brought to 
England, and in 1878, when he was about thirteen, he 
entered the United Services College, a school on the 
Devonshire coast near Bideford, which prepared boys for 
the civil and niililar5' service. Kipling made this school 
the basis of his amus- 
ing but not altogether 
pleasant story. Stalky 
and Co., in which the 
strain of the ancestral 
savage in the boy-nature 
is insisted on with an 
almost brutal frankne.ss. 

Journalism.— In 1882, 
after spending twelve 
years in England, Kip- 
ling returned to India, 
where ho was given a 
position on the “Ga- 
zette,” a newspaper at 
Lahore, and became 
special-correspondent of 
a daily newspaper, “The 
Pioneer.” He was not yet twenty, full of youthful 
enthusiasm, vigor, and ambition, and determined to 
succeed in literature. He had been plunged anew into 
the picturesque, 'dramatic life of a wonderful land, into 
a world of contrasted and conflicting civilizations, far 
removed from the world of the average, stay-at-home 
Englishman. He had a strong will, a belief in hard 
work, the quick eye for telling details, the rctentiw 
mem6ry, the instinct for the effective, which mark the 
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born reporter. He had, bej-ond all this, a touch of that 
indefinable power we call genius. So, the young journal- 
ist poured out his vivid impressions of India in the 
columns of the “ Gazette ” and the “ Pioneer.” Clever, 
jingling verses on the Anglo-Indian officials and the 
methods of the great Indian “Department;” swinging, 
resounding ballads, in which “ Tommy Atkins,” the 
common British soldier, speaks to us in his own forcible 
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called Dcparhncntal Duties and other Verses. Many of 
the old stories, together wth some now ones, were 
gathered together in a volume entitled Plain Tales from 
the Hills (Calcutta, 18SS). In this book we make the 
acquaintance of Orthcris, Learoyd, and Mulvanoy, of 
whom we are to hear more in Soldiers Three (1888), a 
trio of typical “ British Tommies ” which reproduces in 
characteristically modem and plcbian fashion Dumas’ 
“ Tliree Musketeers" of a more courtly and beruffled 
age. These books, published first in India, were repub- 
lished in London. In the eighties England was ready to 
welcome new writers. Rossetti died in 1882, the year of 
Kipling’s return to India, and the public had begun to 
weary of the unreal and restricted world of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Kipling, while he was a true lover of 
romance, after his own fasliion, was the uncompromising 
enemy of a vague or manufactured emotion that ignored, 
as lie thouglit, the facts of life. He was impatient of lit- 
erary tradition; an outsider, more akin to Bret Harte 
tluin to Tennyson, he wrote in his own fashion, plenti- 
fully seasoning his verse as well ns his prose with cock- 
ney English and strange oaths; and both England and 
America saw in him a new man nith a new subject, and 
began to ask, “ Wio is ICipling? ’’ It was not long be- 
fore everyone knew. 

In 1889 Kipling left India for England, maldng a 
roundabout progress to London by way of Japan, San 
Francisco, and New York. Few writers have gained more 
rapid recognition or risen more quickly in the popular 
favor. When he reached London in 1889 he was only 
twenty-four, j'ct his reputation had preceded him. The 
way lay clear before him, and he entered upon a career 
of almost unbroken success. 

In fl892, Kipling married the daughter of H. Wolcott 
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Balestier, of New York, settled in the United States, and 
lived for four years near Brattleboro, Vermoat. This 
year is also marked by the publication of liis first novel, 
The Light That Failed, and the Barrad: Room Ballads, 
which included such general favorites as “Danny Deever,” 
“ Fuzzy Wuzzy,” and the melodious “ Mandalay.” 

England and the Empire. — Since 1896, Kipling has 
made his home in England, at one time in London, and 
later in his beloved count}' of Susse.v which supplies the 
background for one of his best stories, “An Habitation 
Enforced,” and which we enter in Rewards and Fairies 
and Puck of Podk's Hill. But deep as was his love of 
Sussex — of “ the Weald and the Marsh and the Down 
countrie ” * — deep as was his feeling for England’s past, 
we must not forget that Kipling’s distinctive work was 
done not as a spokesman for England and her traditions, 
but for the British Empire. Many before Iflpling had 
loved that “ blessed spot ” of EngUsh earth which bred 
and nourished them, and a chosen few had expressed this 
intense local devotion in words so noble that the deep 
patriotism of the race speaks forever in its literature. 
But Kipling was a great traveler as well as a Colonial by 
birth. -Perhaps no other great English writer of fiction 
has watched the drama of man’s life in so many lands and 
imder such widely different conditions. He has lived in 
the ancient, drowsy East, and the young, hustling West; 
he has seen something of life in Japan, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Ceylon. So he 
came into the heart of England from without, a kinsmin 
from strange lands, bearing strange gifts; so, a citizen 
of the world, he could ask scornfully, “ 'tt'hat do they 
know of England, who only England know? ” He made 

■ See the whole poem, “A Three-Part Song,” in Puck of Pook’s 

Hill. 
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India not a name, but a fact in our mental life; he put 
us on speaking terms with the Anglo-Indian official and 
tiie British Tommy; he enlarged the verj' vocabulary 
of our common speech, so that strange words, — ayah, 
wemsahib, rickshaw, dacoit, and many another — grew 
comparativclj' familiar to our ears. By a single poem, 
ho made “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy ” with his “ ’ayrick 'ed of 
’air " the fierce fanatic tribesman, who fought so desper- 
ately and so gallantly against the Egyptian government 
in the Soudan, as re.al as the policeman at the corner. 

Above all, by verse, and song, and story, Kipling was 
preeminent among a little group of writers, who were 
forcing homo to the mind of England the reality and 
greatness of the British Empire. He glorified the idea 
of England’s mis.sion to bring order, discipline, and en- 
lightenment to the •' lessor broods ” who lay in darkness 
" without, the law.” Ho is rightly called " the laureate 
of the Empire for to him tlie English are the chosen 
people, called by God to subdue the heathen and rule 
over them. We catch this note of mingled warning and 
exultation in “ The Seren Seas " (1896): 

“Fair is our lot — O goodly is our heritage! 

(Humble ye, my people, and be fearful in your mirtbt) 

For the Lord our God ^tost High 
Ho hath made the deep ns dry, 
lie hath smote for us a pathway to the ends of all the 
Larlh!" 

IVc oven hear it in the ‘‘Recessional,’’ that solemn hymn 
of triumph and admonition, written when England, 
the Mother of Colonics, was celebrating the sixtj' glorious 
years of Victoria’s reign in a fervor of imperial enthusi- 
asm. God has given (he English this right to rule the 
world from tropic India to the Canadian forest; through 
Him dliey have “ dominion over palm and pine." 
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Place in Literature. — Kipling’s ultimate place among 
English writers cannot yet be determined, but ever3"' 
one must admit that he is a graphic, powerful, and 
distinctly original miter who has exercised a great and 
far-reaching influence upon the literature of his time. 
In “ Without Benefit of Clergy,” “ William the Con- 
queror,” “The Brushwood Boy,” and many others 
equally well-knomi, he has proved himself one of the 
great masters of the short-stoiy. Hard and masculine 
almost to the point of brutality as some of his work is, 
he has shown his deep tenderness and sympathy in his 
stories for or about children, — in two inimitable and 
altogether delightful Jimgle Books and in “ Wee Willie 
Winkle” and “Baa, baa. Black Sheep.” In Kim, in 
which he wrote of India in the maturity of his powers, 
he has given us a novel which seems likely to take its 
place with the masterpieces of fiction. As a poet, though 
he is not of those who write in what Matthew Arnold 
calls the “ grand manner,” he at least burst in upon 
the little coterie who were singing their languid, highly- 
finished, mildly melancholy strains to a chosen few, 
with verses which, if crude, were robust, popular, and 
w'holgsomely related to the real w'orld of men and action. 
Instead of the complaining lute of the high-born medi- 
eval lover, we have in Kipling the jolly, primitive thump 
and swaying measure of the democratic banjo. 

“With my ' Tumpa-tumpa-tumpa-ium-pa-hanp!' 

In the desert where the dung-fed camp-smoke curled, 

There was never voice before us till I led our lonely chorus, 

I — the war-drum of the White Man round the world! ’’ ‘ 

There are many things which Kipling does not give 
us; there is a world of thought and emotion into -which 
‘ "The Song of the Banjo.” 
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apparently he has never entered; he shows at times a 
kind of masculine obluscncss to purely spiritual values. 
But he did a great service for English literature; he has 
an honest, wholesome hatred of sentimentality and 
affectation; he has worked whole-heartedly for the joy 
of his work, and ivc should accept the substantial result 
of his labors with gratitude and admiration. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
(1840-1903) 

William Ernest Henley, the son of a bookseller in 
Gloucastcr, was born in 1849. He attended the Crypt 
Gr.ammar School in his natir’c town, where his natural 
bent toward litcm.t.ure was encouraged bj-- the headmaster, 
Thomas Edward Brown, the Manx poet, who, he says, 
“ was singularly kind to me.” From boyhood, Henley 
had fought against ill health, and in 1874 he wont to 
tlm Edinburgh Hospital. Here ho not only studied 
hard, but turned his sufferings into poetry, recording 
his impressions of hospital life in a scries of sonnets and 
lyries, afterward published under the name. In Hospilal. 
This hospital was the scene of his memorable first meet- 
ing noth Stevenson, who fovmd him sitting up in bed, 
" with his hair and beard all tangled,” talking “ as cheer- 
fully as if he had been in a king’s palace.” 

In 1877 Henley settled in London. Having found his 
poetr)', .ns he grimly said, “ unmarketable,” he was forced 
to devote himself to journalism and miscellaneous literaiy 
work. But he was before all a poet, and in 1888 he was 
able to publish his first volume of poems, A Book oj 
Vcrucs. To the last he seems to have given as much time 
to ppetry as the exacting duties of his busy life would 
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pennit. In London Voluntaries (1892) he described 
certain aspects of contemporarj^ London, a theme avoided 
the earlier Victorian poets, so skilfully that, without 
sacrificing truth, he threw about the familiar streets 
and historic places the golden atmosphere of beauty 
and romance. This was followed by For England’s 
Sake (1900), written at the opening of the Boer War, 
and Hawthorne and Lavender (1901), Ijtics of love and 
death, of the spring 


blossoms that speak of 
life’s beginnings, and of 
the flowers of summer, 
which, treasured for 
their fragrance, recall 
life that is past. 

I His last poem, “A Song 
of Speed, ’’strikingly ex- 
pressive of the modem 
spirit, appeared only 
a few months before 
Ills death in 1903. 

The Man and His 
Work. — We may pic- 
ture Henley as a big 
man, lame, inclined to 
be heavy and unwield 3 ', 
with a “ rugged, deepty lined face, crowned nith a 
jimgle of crisp reddish hair.” A lifetime of illness, pain, 
disappointment, and hard work with a none too lavish 
reward, had left their scars on body and spirit. He had 
a nature of almost terrible intensity, strong in its preju- 
dices and its deepest affections. Above all things a lover 
of life, he lived alwaj-s under the shadow of death. 
He was a man of deep and singular tenderness under 
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!\U his apparent, roughness, and the loss of his little 
(laughter Margaret, who died when she was five ycare 
old, was a naorfal wound. As wc read .some of his poems 
to her memory, wo feel that there was another Henley 
than the man who faced the world as a stubborn fighter, 
defiant under “ the bludgeonings of Chance.” 

Henley wrote some plays in collaboration with Steven- 
.sou, l)uf it is on his poctrj’ that his place in literature 
must chiefly depend. He confined himself almost entirely 
to lyrical and descriptive verse, and his work consists 
largely of variations on a few dominant thoughts or 
moods. Like Kipling ho shares in that fervor of imperial- 
i.mi winch swept England before the Boer war. The 
Engli.ch are the “ One Race " and the English flag is 
the “ One Flag.”' The striking poem. Pro Rcge Nostro, 
deserves to rank with the best battle lyrics of the litera- 
ture, but it outdoes Kipling in its boastful and exclusive 
patriotism; 

"■Where sh.n11 the watchful Sun, 

England, my England, 

Match the master-work you’ve done, 

. Enaland, ihy own? ” 

Like Davidson, his contemporary, and Masefield, his 
successor, Henley helped to enlarge the bounds of poetry 
by writing truthfully of life as he saw it about him iit all 
its eommonplaceness of detail; but at times he readies 
a high level of poetic beauty. Interesting, almost tragic, 
a.s a man, as a poet he was both original and admirable 
within a somewhat narrow range. 


llauthomc and Lavender, "Tlic Late Post." 
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Sm HENRY JOHN NEWBOLT 
(Bom 1S62.) 

Henry John Newbolt. whose verse is ^brant with a 
love of England as intense but less boastfully exclusive 
than that of Henley, holds a high place among these 
latter-day poets of patriotism. He came of a family 
which had lived in the same part of England since 
the fifteenth centurj'; 
“ one of his ancestors 
was Mayor of Win- 
chester in the year of 
the Armada, and stood 
arrayed to fight, if need 
were ” ; his grandfather 
was in the navy. Wiat 
wonder that the glories 
of England’s past were 
veiy real to him, as ho 
sang of her greatness 
on the sea or her 
triumphs in the far- 
comers of the world! 
Newbolt was bom in 
Bilston, Staffordshire; 
where his father was 
Vicar, in 1862. He went to Clifton College, Bristol, 
where he graduated as head of the school, thus wan- 
ning a scholarship to Oxford. Thomas Edward Brown, 
w’ho had taught Henley at Gloucester, was one of 
the masters at Clifton; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
to whom Newbolt dedicated The Ttvymans, a storj' 
reminiscent of Clifton and Oxford dal's, w'as a friend 
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and fellow pupil. No one can read Newbolt without 
feeling that the spirit of Clifton, a school of stem virtues 
.and high ideals, entered deeply into his sensitive and 
poetic nature, and colored his life and work. After 
graduating at O.vford liist in classics, Newbolt, like the 
hero in The Twymans, studied law, and was called to 
the bar in 1887. In 1897 he touched the heart of the 
nation in Admirals All, a thin, paper-covered book, in 
which the great sea captains, Drake, Grenville, Nelson, 
and the rest, wore celebrated in stirring verse. This 
was followed by The Island Race (1898), The Sailing 
of the Long Ships (1912), and other books. 

Poet of Empire. — The verse of such poets as Rossetti 
and -Arnold hardly reached beyond the narrow limits 
of cultured and literary circles; the poems of Kpling 
and Newbolt, dealing nobly with intensely human and 
national themes, made their way among the people, 
and Newbolt’s songs were “sung by camp fires” and 
his books read in military hospitals. .Both Newbolt and 
Kipling were poets of the Empire, but each sang of it 
in his own way. In Newbolt there is a solemnity and 
tenderness, yhich is lacking in the rough realism of 
Kipling's swinging verse. Such poems as “Clifton 
Chapel” and “The Only Son” are less daring and 
original, perhaps, than “ Danny Deever ” or “ Fuzsj' 
Wuzzy,” but the strain is “ of a higher mood." Newbolt, 
too, writes of Empire not -as a patriotic colonial, but as 
one who.se earliest and dearest memories bind him to 
English soil. His thoughts are with England when he 
loolcs abroad over her distant possessions. The spirit 
of Wellington’s sajdng that “ the tdctoiy of Waterloo 
was won on the plajung fields of Eton ” * is the inspiration 
of many of Ncwbolt’s poems. He shows us England, 

‘ Collecicd Poans, “He Fell among Thieves." 
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the mother, training and sending forth her sons; he 
shows ns the soldier, bred in English schools, fighting, 
perhaps dying, for England's empire, strong to the end 
tlirough memories of boyhood and of home. 

JOHN DAVroSON 
(1857-1909) 

Among the poets who in the late eighties and early 
nineties sought to capture new fields for the imagina- 
tion and to make poetry an e.\pression of modern 
life in terms of modem 
thought, John Davidson 
was one of the most 
daring and original. 
He voices especially 
that revolt against the 
old creeds which was 
so prominent a fea- 
ture of the time, and 
in his later works he 
develops a view of 
the universe and of 
human life that em- 
bodies some of the 
most recent results of 
science. 

Life. — The son of 
a clergjTnan, Davidson 
was born in 1857 at Barrhead, a factory town near 
Glasgow, noted for its print-works and cotton mills; and 
after some schooling at Greenock, he worked in the chemi- 
cal laboratoiy of a sugar factorj' and later in the town 
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analyst’s office. Thus his training was in a manner 
scientific, and though he grew up in the neighborhood of 
cliomicals, ship-yards, and engine works, the poet in 
liim was busy finding beauty in the midst of his ugly 
surroundings, — “ even in the dark streets of a noisome 
port.” In the semi-autobiographical “ Ballad of a Poet 
in the Making,” he tells of his inner struggles, of liis 
passionate revolt against the faith of his fathers, and of 
his striving after some satisfying creed of his own. He 
attended the University of Edinburgh for a session, and 
subsequently taught school. After marrjdng in 1885 
and writing several plays, which, though not without 
striking scenes and some genuine poetry, were unsuccess- 
ful, he went to London in 1890 to try his fortune in 
journalism and literature. The struggle proved a hard 
one, and though ho won a name for himself and in later 
years was granted a small pension, his life from then on 
to his deatli by suicide in 1909, was one of poverty and 
hardship. 

Poetry. — Davidson first gained recognition by his 
Fled Street Edogues (1893). In these imaginary dialogues 
of a grou]).of London newspaper men, the criticism of 
modem conditions and the pictures of the dingy, grinding 
life of the journalist in the metropolis arc relieved by 
refreshing glimpses of the English countryside in different 
seasons of the year. Davidson’s reputation was further 
established by the volume Ballads arid Songs (1894). 
In this and in New Ballads (1896) he uses the old ballad 
form, though modernized and adapted to new needs, 
to express some of his characteristic views of life. Such 
things ns “ A Ballad of a Nun,” “ A Ballad of Heaven," 
and ‘‘ A Ballad of Hell ” are among his finest poems — 
swift in movement, compact of thought and passion, 
and charged with fresh imageIy^ There are lyrics, too, 
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' — like “ Piper, Play! ” and “ To the Street Piano ” — 
and dramatic monologues such as “ Thirty Bob a Week,” 
which reflect the hard, unlovely life of the masses in 
the modem industrial world. His later works, chiefly 
plaj's and a series of “ Testaments,” are powerful, but 
they are burdened with theory', and in them the poet is 
largely overshadowed by the thinker, seeking to build 
a new' philosophy and a new morality on the basis of 
modem science. 

At its best, Davidson’s poetry has upon it the unmis- 
takable mark of genius. It possesses above all that 
quality of inlensily which all poetry should have, but 
which is lacking in so much of the verse of recent times. 
One of Davidson’s characteristics was the use of words 
and phrases that were usually avoided by the Victorian 
writers as being unconventional or unpoetic, and in 
this respect he illustrated, as did Kipling, Henley', and 
others, one of the prominent features of the younger 
poets’ break with Victorian standards. And yet, with 
all his mnovations, w'hether in phrase or thought, 
Davidson never sought merely to startle or shock; 
his revolt was due to no worship of novelty or clever- 
ness, but to a desire to see life freshly for himself and 
to arrive at some clarity of thought in the welter of 
new ideas. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 
(1859-1907) 

Francis Thompson’s tme life was passed in another 
world and in another age than ours. Absorbed in dreams, 
and unable or imwilh'ng to adapt himself to this world’s 
ways, he seems like a lost child wandering in dark and 
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Ktonj' places, mstful, bewildered, and forlorn. He was 
born in 1859 in Preston, a manufacturing town in Lan- 
cashire. He grew up delicate in health, deeply religious, 
absent-minded, inefficient, wilful, and reserved. His 
father, who was a Roman Catholic, wished him to be- 
come a priest; but the authorities of Ushaw College, 
where the boy had been taking his preliminary training, 
found him so unprac- 
tical that they reluc- 
tantly discouraged the 
project. Other efforts 
to pro\’ide for his fu- 
ture failed, opportrmi- 
tios slipped away from 
him unheeded, and in 
1S85 he drifted to Lon- 
don, where for five mis- 
erable years he lived 
the life of an outcast, 
battling with poverty 
and illness, forced to 
run errands or to scdl 
matches on the street, 
to keep from starva- 
tion. Yet even in the Franca Thompson 

London slums, when as he says, he trod on thorns amid 
sordidness and ugliness, -Thompson kept his soul un- 
sullied, and lived in the presence of the unseen. He 
wrote both prose and verse. Some contributions sent 
to a magazine called Merric England attracted the 
attention of the editor, Wilfrid Meynell, and through 
liis kindness and that of his rvife, Thompson was rescued 
from his desperate situation and .started on the road to 
literary success. With The Hound of Heaven (1893), Sis- 
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ter Songs (1895), and New Poems (1897), he won recog- 
nition, and in the few years that were left to him, gave 
to the world essays, renews, and other books of poctrj-. 
But life had been too hard for him, and he died of con- 
sumption in 1907. 

Thompson’s life was unhapp}' and ill-rcguLatcd, but it 
was far from being a f.ailurc. He learned in suffering, 
and we may well think gently of the infirmities of a man 
who was strong enough to pass through squalid miserj- 
and wickedness, unscathed, and remain the friend of 
little children and the lover of all things beautiful and 
good. 

Poet of the Unseen. — As a poet Thompson stands 
apart from nearly all of his contemporaries, just as 
throughout his life he held aloof from the ordinary 
interests and ambitions of his fellow-men. This un- 
worldliness of Thompson’s is one of the reasons whj' his 
poeto’ is so hard for us to understand. He makes no 
effort to come donm to our level, but .spcalcs to those 
who can see a-isions and dream dreams. His poetry is 
difficult for another reason; his style is so involved, 
over-ornamented, and eccentric that he often fails to 
make his meaning plain. Indeed, his greatest defect os a 
poet is his lack of simplicity, his delight in outlandish, 
m any-syllabled, and high-sounding words, which often 
tempts him to sacrifice sense to mere sound. But 
Thompson is a true poet in spite of his superficial man- 
nerisms. The dirnne fire is there, though often obscured 
by clouds, and at times the light shines through the rifts 
with a clear radiance. Hlien the world was too much 
occupied with the temporal and the practical, he stood 
forth as the prophet of the eternal and the ideal. In an 
age of science, when matter was the onlj- reality, he was 
as near to the inrisible as a little child, and dwelling 
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above the “ smoko and stir ” of this dim spot of earth, 
)ic could write: 

“The angels keep fheir ancient ptaces; — 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 

'Tis 3-c, ’tis j’our estranged faces, 

That miss the mnny-splcndoured thing.” 

ALFRED NOYES 
(Bom ISSO) 

Alfred Noyes, like 'Watson, has proved himself a witty 
and fonnidable antagonist of the niodcrn spirit and 
of new poetic fashions. 

'Uniok'.sonie, manly, .sen- 
sible, and unaffected, 
with the fair hair and 
fresh complexion which 
wc think of as essenti- 
ally English, Noyes 
seems to embody most 
that is best in the Eng- 
lish charaett.. He was 
born in Staffordshire, 
one of the West-Mid- 
land counties, in 1880. 

On leaving Oxford, 
wiiere he rowed on 
tlie College eight, he 
devoted himself to lit- 
erature, and esspecially 
to the making of poetr}’, with that steady indu-stry 
and singleness of purpose which go far to insure .success 
in any calling. His first book, The Loom of Years, 
app,eared in 1902. Noyes has won a large number of 
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readers in America and is bound to this country by 
many tics. In 1907 be married an American, Miss 
Garnett Daniels; in 1913 he lectured in Boston and 
gave readings from his poems in various American col- 
leges; in 1914, he was made visiting professor of modern 
English literature at Princeton Uni\'crsity. Noyes has 
written some prose, including a life of William Morris, 
but it is ns a poet that he is chiefly known. Up to the 
present time (1923), he has published some fifty-five 
thousand lines of verse, including plays, narrative poems, 
ballads, poems for children, a great variety of lyric.s, 
and Dra];e, an Elizabethan epic of some seven thousand 
lines. This fluent and easy verse, flowing in such a full, 
unstinted stream, is in sharp contrast with Watson’s 
restrained, precise, and often over-careful art. 

Best-Known Poems. — The merits of Noyes’s poetry 
are plain to everyone who has a healthy cnjojTncnt of 
romance and adventure, a love of children, a belief in 
God and in goodness, or an ear for the lilt of verse. 
IVlien wo hear Noyes road his own poems we know that 
for him verse is a natural medium of expression. The 
melody and rhythm may be simple, or old-fashioned, but 
his poetry has that vital rlij-thmic movement which stirs 
a primitive feeling of pleasure even in the modem accus- 
tomed to the faint and dubious cadence of frec-verse. 
Wo hear the dainty tripping dance-measure in the chorus 
of " The Barrel-Organ 

"Como down to Kew in lilac-timc, in lilac-timc, in lUac-timc; 

Como down to Kew in lilnc-timc (it isn't far from Ixmdonl) ' 

And you shall wander hand in hand with lore in summer’s 
wonderland; 

Come down to Kew' in lilac-timc (it isn’t far from LondonI ) " 

' To get the true music of this line, each syllable of the word Lon- 
don should be equally emphasized; it should be read as a spondee. 
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Or we have the long, swaj'ing measure of “ The High- 
wajTnan,” with its effective crescendo of repetitions, and 
its skilful adaptation of sound to sense: 

‘'The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees. 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor. 

And the highwayman came riding — 

Hiding — riding — 

The Inghwayman came riding, up to the old inn-door.” 

Besides this gift of musical utterance, Noyes, like 
Stevenson, has that boyish love of adventure, that in- 
tense unaginativc delight in a wonder-world of romance, 
that so many of us lose nith the passing of our cliildhood. 
Such poems ns “ Pirates,” “ Old Grey Squirrel,” or ‘‘ The 
Great North Road,” bring us close to the poet in liis 
boyiiood, and we know that he ean still reenter that 
“ fairy garden where the child wanders in a dream.” 

Tlic Deeper Note. — The buoyancy and vigor of 
Noyes's flowing verso, his pleasing if somewhat boyish 
delight in romance, his conspicuous successes in the 
realm of the fanciful and the picturesque, tend to make 
us unmindf”! of the undercurrent of deeper and more 
serious thought which the careful reader finds in some 
of ids less widely known and less popular poems. In 
such poems as “ Ghosts” and “ Earth Bound ” he shows 
a depth and delicacy which we seldom associate with 
the author of " Forty Singing Seamen ” or “ The Barrel- 
Organ.” He was an early advocate of international 
agreements to promote world-peace, a hope wliich, 
especially since the World War, has become one of 
the great practical issues of our time. Noyes has not 
been blindly and obstinately conservative, the prejudiced 
opponent of all progrc.ss, but ho has steadfastly refused 
to follow any new poetic fashion. He thinks that the 
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modern radical abandons his deepest faiths too lightly; 
he will not let himself be swept along on the swift 
current of change to an unknown goal. In his fable 
of “ Tlic New Duckling,” he ridicules the love of 
cliange simply for the sake of change. The Duckling 
wants to be “ new,” and above all to be different 
from its parents; 

“I don’t want to waddle like mother, 

Or quack like my filly old dad. 

1 want to be utterly other, 

And JrightJuUy modern and mad." 

But the self-confident duckling uill not heed the warn- 
ing of the turkey, who represents, we may suppose, the 
wisdom of the past, and so comes to a bad end. 

In The yValchers oj the Sky, the first of a trilogy treating 
of the progress of science in its search for truth, Noyes 
finds strength' and hope in the thought of that creative 
mind that guides the planets in their courses and rules 
in the remotest depths of space. The universe is not a 
chaos; it is not the sport of chance. In it and in our 
own souls we can see the purpo.se of its Maker, and 
through the recognition of the law within us and around 
us, we can gain the “ vision of that One Power which 
judges the world.” 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
(Bom 1874.) 

The realistic tendency found in much contemporary 
verse is represented most strikingly, perhaps, in the work 
of John Masefield, especially in the long narrative poems 
on which his fame chiefly rests. The son of a Ledbury' 
solicitor, Masefield went to sea at the age of fourteen 
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!uid as a sailor before the mast got that intimate knowl- 
edge of the life of the sea which is so distinguished a 
feature of his poetry. For a time he worked on a farm 
in New York State, and for some months ivas a bartender 
in New York City. It was not until 1896, he tells us, 
that he began to read poetry “ with passion and sjfstem.” 
“ Chaucer was the poet, and the Parliament of Fowls 
the poem, of my conversion. I read the Parliament 
all through one Sun- 
day aftcnioon, with the 
feeling that I had been 
kept out of my inher- 
itance and had then 
suddenly entered upon 
it, and had found it a 
now world of wonder 
and delight. I had 
nesx'r realized, until 
then, what poetry 
could be.” 

Poet of the Under 
Dog. — In 1901 Mase- 
field returned to Eng- 
land, where iu the 
following year he pub- 
lished his first vohime 
of verse. Salt Water Ballads. These are mostly short 
narratives of the hard, rough life of sailors, as it was 
lived aboard the old clipper ships, told in the language 
of the forecastle. They bear much the same relation 
to the life of the British sailor as Kipling’s Barrad:- 
Room Ballads to the life of the British soldier, and 
belong to the same general class of poetry'. In the first 
poem in the volume, Masefield declared his intention 
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of writing not of the great ones of earth, but of thi 
obscure — 

"Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the goad 
The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load. 

The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to the shout. 
The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired lookout. 

Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth. 

The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth; — 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth!" 

To this determination made at the beginning of his 
career the poet has been true. His subjects are drawn 
largely from the life of the lower classes, of the scorned 
and rejected among men. His first long narrative poem, 
The Everlasting Mercy, is the story of a vicious young 
“ sprig of hell,” a poacher, drunkard, and brawler, 
who is converted to a new life by the grace of God. The 
Widow in the Bye Street'^ is the tragedy of a poor old 
widow’s life, brought about through her son’s committing 
murder in a moment of passion. Dauber is the tale of a 
country lad who ships as a sailor so as to fit himself to 
paint pictures of the sea, and of his heroic struggle to 
prove himself a man in the eyes of the crew. In these 
and other poems, Masefield shows his knowledge of the 
life of the lowly and the vulgar and his sympathy with 
it, especially in its more intense moments, whether of 
suffering or passion or heroic action. 

Poet of the Sea. — One of Masefield’s greatest themes 
is the sea — ships and the sea; and he has written 

'"Bye Street” is the name of an actual street in the slum 
district of Ledbury, and a place of bad or questionable reputation. 
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of th(^p with RTc.'iti'r rliivt than any ollirrEnclish poet. 
Tlio rliipf rc:L-un for thin is that his work in this kind 
i- work 

“clone 

frnni the in»hl<-, Iw "Mr »hn nrally known." 

Ill hi> Kn'itcnt rra'pocm, Dauhrr, tho life of the fore* 
r.i'^tlc i* p-iintoil with iiiart'clions truth. We nn: the 
rn'w at work and at play, singini;, ciincini;, jokinc, and 
iiic"(iiit; till utino'i linrdnlii|t« of the sra by way of simple 
duly. Then, there in the ship, w« 

"P-Mitli-w'-'t Icy Much »ln> MnrKi'nd unl^T tlw ktnni," 
lier : ail- 

'•M'liul-*'- IhhI airhcn triimneon llir nipht." 

.knd throur.h the whole {SM-tn nino the k-o. in ovcrH-hani:' 
inr. niece I, ji'irfro5ivl in a i eric-s of vivid picture.-*, wiyinR 
fMai th-.t of the i-tiinn oil (’ape Hutu, with all its tcrroiy, 
to th.at of the c-nlm in Vtil|nrai-xt liarlior Ttie (loeiii is 
thus of ii iiiinch-d yam and illustrate-* adniinihly the 
fa"! th.it Miuelield I' a re.slist in the proper sense of 
til*- word. He iiiiilen-i.snds that life and Nature are mixed 
of 111*- lie;iiitifii| and the iiRly, the ple.ananl and iinplean- 
nni And nllhciiii;li in this and hi** other nnrintive poc-ms 
h*' c!<-!-.I-. with ninny of the muRlier iinil more lieinii*! 
a- p-et - of iiio'lein sucieiy, he is hichly lensitive to Is'aufy, 
end I one who often ilis>ovei> In-aiily in neRlrclecI anil 
nnlii.ely pl-iec*. Iii»icles the l>".acily of ships and the 
•Cl. lh*-n- is in his |Mic-lr>’ much of the Ix-auly of the 
Ifiiph h rniinti?-'ide. .\nd in /feynnnf thr Fox and Itighl 
llni.'il llic-re i-t not only hi* Icn-e of elc>.m and viRnmU'i 
inaiihisul, of niMirtsinanship. and of *• Ennlish diameter 
and iiiiiici,” but his joy in the lie.niiy of nniinals, of fox 
Mid hound and kor-e. In tbe-e two poc-nni MiLserielcl 
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has celebrated two of the great national sports of England, 
the fox-hunt and the steeplechase.* 

Narrative Poet and Lyrist. — By his half dozen or 
more long narrative poems Masefield has done much to 
restore to the narrative poem something of its ancient 
glorj' and to raise it to its rightful place among important 
literary types. For one thing, Masefield understands 
the art of telling a storj’. Also, he knows how to portray 
cliaracter, and how to set off both action and characters 
against a background that has atmo.spherc and local 
color. He has written narrative poems that combine 
strength with beauty and that possess the requisite 
dramatic quality to give the effect of real life. In this 
phase of his work he has learned much from Chaucer, 
the great master of narrative poetry in English. His 
work is by no means uniform in its excellence. At times 
he is careless of form and seems to sacrifice finish to mere 
haste. But there are many passages of great power and 
beauty, and the effect of such poems as Dauber and 
The Widow in the Bye Street, in their entirety, is that of 
admirably designed and finished works of art. 

His brilliant achievements in narrative poetry have 
somewhat obscured Masefield’s genius as a IjTic poet. 
But he has a l3Tic gift of high excellence. His themes 
are the call of the sea and the love of roving; the beauty 
of ships — “ that sea-beauty man has ceased to build 
the lure of the country-, especially his own west country 
by the Welsh border. The most remarkable of his lyrics 
are the Sonnets, sixty-one in all, in which there is not 
only a genuine quality of song, but an elevation of 
thought such as is found onlj^ in the noblest of verse. 
They are the work of a mind that has dwelt for a time in 
’The races described in Right Royal are those that take place 
on the racecourse near Lcdbmj-. 
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1hc depths, of one who lias thought profoundl)' about life, 
seeking for sonic chic to its meaning. 

OTHER POETS SINCE 1880 

Wc have studied a few of the poct.s of the last half 
eonfury, but we must remember that there are many 
ethers perhaps equally worthy of our attention. We 
cannot stop to speak of these at any length, but a passing 
mention of .some of them may give us a more definite 
idea of their number and importance. Oscau Wilde 
(IS50-1900), an apo.sllc of " Beauty ” and “ Art for 
art’.s .sake ” in the eightie.s, carried the idea of tlie Pre- 
Raphaelites to a logical but ridiculous extreme; sounded 
the imperialistic note in “ Avc Impnratrix,’’ and wrote 
one jiainful but really memoniblo poem, the “ Ballad 
of Re.ading Gaol.” Ai.riino Edwaud IIousman 
(1850- ), a Professor of Latin at University College, 

London, and later at Cambridge, hold.s an unquestioned 
and iiiniienlial place among recent ))octs by his memorable 
series of lyries, /I Shropshire Lad (1890), and its successor, 
Last Poms {'022). WiLriuo Wii.sox GtnsoN (1878- ) 

i« conspicuous among those who linvc tried to bring 
poelrj’ down to earth by forcing the “ heavenly Muse " 
to take account of the painful, sordid, or commonjilace 
as-p-'cts of our industrial civilization. In Sloticfoids 
(1007), Daily Bread (1910), Livelihood (1917) ho sliows 
us the truth, a.s lie sce.s it, with gloomy power. We 
watcli tlio poor, struggling and falling under intolerable 
burdens, and wc arc saddened at the seemingly hopeless 
misery of the world. Walter Dr, La Mare (1873- ), 

on the other hand, lovc.s to take us out of this prosaic 
world into a .shimmering f.airyland. W. H. Davies 
(187^- ), Ralvh Hodgson (c. 1879- ), John Drink- 
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WATER (1882- ), Lascelees Abercrojibib (1881- ), 
James Elroy Flecker (1884-1915), and D. II. Law- 
rence (1887- ) are among the poets to be reckoned 
with, and this list might easily be extended. 

Poetry of the World War. — These modem poets 
differ widely not only in manner but in their choice of 
subject, but there is a body of verse inspired by the 
World War of 1914, which was written by men and women 
who were as one in their patriotism, their purpose, and 
their theme. These war poems, — crude or lofty, humor- 
ous, satiric, or tragic, devout or defiant, — tell us some- 
thing of the heart of England through those years which 
tested the quality of the English race. Some of these 
are written by the most famous poets of the day, others 
by obscure soldiers in the trenches face to face with 
death. They come from Australians and Canadians 
as well as those in the old home in England; we hear 
in them not only the voice of the nation but of the Empire, 
As a whole these poems have a deep human and historic 
value, some of them, — as Masefield’s “August 1914,” 
Owen Seaman’s Pro Patria,” Kipling’s “ For all We 
Have and Are,” Noyes’s “ Search Lights,” McCrae’s “ In 
Flanders Fields,” W. M. Letts’s “The Spires of Ox- 
ford,”'— have beyond this a poetic quality which, it 
seems likely, will make them a lasting possession. 

Rupert Brooke. — Among the miscellaneous mass of 
war verse, the sonnets of Rupert Brooke (1887-1915), 
few in number, but alive with concentrated beauty and 
power, stand alone, as in a sacred shrine. Young, ath- 
letic, extraordinarily handsome, an eager lover of life, 
with a most winning charm of manner and hosts of friends, 
Brooke seemed the very embodiment of the youth of 
England going out with a high courage to meet the 
appointed end. He went out in February, 1915, m'th 
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the British Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, believ- 
ing that he would never return, and “ died for England ” 
in the following April on a French hospital ship at Scyros. 
England mourned for him as she had mourned for Sir 
Philip Sidney, that flower of her young manhood, three 
hundred years before. Winston Churchill wrote, “ He 
was .nil that one could wish England’s noblest sons to be.” 
He was a poet of unusual promise, but it is in his sonnets 
of the war that his genius finds its fullest and noblest 
expression. 

The Celtic Renaissance 

The growth of an independent and more distinctly 
national litei-ature in Ireland has been another important 
feature of recent literarj' history. The national heroes 
and ancient legends of the Welsh and Scotch had long 
ago become a part of English literature and tradition, 
but in spite of the great antiquity of the Irish civiliza- 
tion, the old Irish myths and legends had never been 
really domesticated in England. King Arthur and 
Guinevere, Bruce and Rob Roy wore household words 
in hundreds of Englisli. homes where Cuchulain, Doirdre, 
or Brian Bdru were unknown. In early times England 
had learned much from Irish teachers, but for a thousand 
years the two countries, though phj-sically near, remained 
mentally and spiritually apart. Great Irishmen, like 
Swift, Goldsmith, and Butke, came to England and won 
an honorable place in English literature, but in Ireland 
the literature in the old Irish, or Gaelic, language was 
long neglected, -and the literature which was in English 
had no very vigorous national life. But in the early part 
of the nineteenth century the patriotic spirit and separate 
nationality of Ireland began to make themselves felt 
in her literature. Thomas Moore wrote his Irish M elodies, 
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songs adapted to ancient Irish tunes; Maria Edgeworth, 
and later Charles Lever, wrote stories of Irish life. 
Throughout the nineteenth centurj' a patriotic pride in 
Ireland and the desire to champion her cau.se were work- 
ing together to promote a distinctly national literature; 
and an antagonism to things English, as well as a love 
of things Irish, urged Irish scholars to studj' and translate 
the ancient books which enshrined the glories of the na- 
tion’s past. Late in the eighties the more purely patriotic 
writers, and the scholars, translators, and antiquarians 
were reenforced by a still younger group, who, aided 
by the labors of their predecessors, strove to stimulate 
and extend the national pride in Ireland and increase 
the popular interest in her literature and language. 
These writers, William Butler Yeats (1865- ) 

Douglas Hyde (1866- ), George W. Russell, 

"A.E.” (1867- ), and others, banded themselves 

together to work for the common cause. They were 
not strictly the founders of this Irish revival, but they 
so organized and popularized it that they are often 
spoken of as the beginners of the so-called Celtic Re- 
naissance. Through the labors of this group of writers, 
Ireland, past and present, began to take a larger and 
more -definite place in the minds of countless readers. 

Yeats was the central figure of this Celtic revival. If 
not the greatest genius of the movement, he did the 
most to give it coherence and to insure its success. By 
nature Yeats had much in common nith the writers of 
the romantic school. He was a lover of beauty, — 

“■Whose historj' began 
Before God made the angelic clan,” — 

and he sought to rescue the heroic past of Ireland from 
obscurity and make it a part of our poetic inheritance. 
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He began as a poet, publishing his first important poem, 
The Wanderings of Oisin, in 1889, and for the next ten 
years devoted himself almost entirely to narrative and 
lyrical verse. Meanwhile, the leaders of the Irish revival 
determined to found a native drama, and The Irish 
Litcrari/ Theater was opened in 1899. Yeats’s play, The 
Countess Kathleen, was produced in that year, and since 
that time he has given the greater part of his energy to 
the drama. Among these plays, On Bailc’s Stra7!d, 
Dcirdrc, and others, are founded on old Irish poems or 
legends. They are full of chann and poetry, and they 
take us into a w'orld remote from the common day. This 
remoteness, this “ beauty touched with strangeness,” 
pervades nearly all of Yeats’s work. While Yeats revived 
the glories of the past, other writers brought into this 
rising Irish literature a more substantial, broadly human, 
and modem spirit. Plays and stories were written 
which showed us, not the Ireland of shadowy memories, 
but a living, substantial Ireland whose peasants were 
flesh and blood. This is the Ireland, in its tragedy and 
humor, that lives in the peasant plays of Padraic Colum 
( 1881- ), and of John Millington Synge' (1871- 

1909), perhaps the most original writer that the Celtic 
Rc\dval has so far produced. 

This, too, is the Ireland made real to us in the short 
stories of J.ane B.ablow (1860- ), and the entertaining 

novels of George A. Birmingham (Rev. James Owen 
Ilannay), which often show a depth of wisdom beneath 
tlicir dclighfful and apparently irresponsible humor. 
George IV. Russell, who wrote under the initials “A.E.,” 
sought the secret of existence in silent places away from 
towns and the life of men. His deepest inspirations came 
neither from a mythical or heroic past, nor from the life 
• See below, p. 530. 
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of present-day peasantry, with its humor and its tragedy; 
he was a man who dwelt much apart. He “moved 
among men and places ” as one who is an exile from 
eternity, and longing, as he tells us, for what he felt was 
his true home beyond this lifetime, he made in his home- 
sickness his little “ songs by the way.” Russell’s poems 
are unpretentious, comparatively few in number, and 
are never likely to be popular, but to the few who can 
enter into the poet’s mood they are among the truest, 
deepest, and most beautiful outcomes of the Celtic Re- 
vival. Difiterent as Russell and Francis Thompson were 
in their outward form of art, in spirit they were very 
near together, worshiping at “ the temple’s inner shrine.” 

The Literatube of Greater Britain 

There were many other writers besides Stevenson and 
Kipling who helped to bring back the deUght in romance 
and heroic adventure, or who did their part in building 
up a literature of the Empire. At a time when thoughts 
ful men were perplexed with social and religious prob- 
lems, and were tired of the artificialities and restraints of 
our modern civilization, these writers brought rest and 
forgetfulness to thousands of readers by transporting 
them to the midst of wild lands or lonely seas, or carry- 
ing them back into the world of the past. 

W. Clark Russel (1844-1911), the author of a once 
widely popular novel. The Wreck of the Grosvenor (1877), 
refreshed the reader with his spirited stories of the 
sea. Sir Arthur Qoiller-Couch (1863- ), now 

professor of English Literature at the Univeraity of 
Cambridge, began his work as a writer of stirring stories, 
like Dead Man’s Rock (1887), or historical romances, 
like The Splendid Spur (1889). In the nineties, Stanley 
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John Wi3Yi!AN (1855- ) took his readers back to 

the splendid daj^ of the French monarchy in A Gentleman 
of France (1893), and its successors; wliile Hugh 
Stoweij:, Scott (1863?-1903), who wrote under the 
name of Henry Seton Merriman, contributed such ex- 
cellent stories of adventure as The Sowers (1896), and 
an admirable historical novel of the Napoleonic wars, 
Barldsch of the Guard (1903). 

The Colonies; Australia. — Closely associated with 
this stirring or romantic literature were boolcs which 
depicted life in the English colonics, written sometimes 
by native-born Englishmen and sometimes by the 
Colonmls themselves. Arnold had pictured Victorian 
England ns a “ wenrj- Titan,” bearing on her mighty 
shoulders the weight of half the globe, but in these latter 
years of the nineteenth centurj' the colonies were giving 
to Etiglish literature something of their own young hope 
and strength. We have seen how Kipling brought India 
nearer to the ordinary- Englishman,- but India was not 
the only British possession to have its poets and its 
elironiclers. In the vastness of the Southern Pacific 
was Austral! ., the home of a young, vigorous, and purely 
English cinlization. Used first by the English as a 
coiudct station, Australia advanced materially during 
the early half of the nineteenth century, imtil after the 
discovery of gold in 1851 and the consequent rush of 
immigration, it increased "rapidly in population, wealth, 
and importance. More than twenty years before Kipling 
wrote of India, .Charles Readc gave a rough but vigorous 
description of Australia and the life of the gold-digger 
in his Never Too Late to Mend (1856). Henry Kingsuby 
(1830-1876), who had been among the first to join in 
the rush to the gold-fields, utilized Ms e.\-pcricnces in 
two pf his novels, which arc associated with the beginnings 
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of an Australian school of fiction. The introduction of 
Australian scenes and characters into English novels 
soon became so frequent as to attract no especial notice. 
But besides such more or le.«s incidental mention of this 
progressive colony, there were other books more entirely 
Australian in theme, which show us that this far-off 
dependency was coming to have a life and literature of 
its own. 

Among the founders of this early Australian literature 
were MAncus Clahke (184&-1881), Ad/VM Lindsav 
GonnoN (1833-1870), and HBxnv CLAnnNCB Kendall 
(1841-1882). Clarke, a Londoner by birth who .settled in 
Australia in 1869, won a high place as a novelist in his 
adopted countrj'. His reputation rests chiefly on his 
powerful but painful story of the convict system. For 
the Term of Hie Natural Life (1874). Gordon, a dashing 
adventurous figure, trooper in the mounted police, lover 
of horses, and " the best amateur steeplechase rider in 
the Colonies,” UTOte Ij'rical, narrative, and descriptive 
verse, marked at times with a srving and vigor .suggestive 
of Ivipling. Kendall, a native of New South Wales, is, 
perhaps, less spirited and dramatic than Gordon, but 
the faithfulness and chann of his descriptions of Nature 
have (lone something toward giving the Austrah’an 
landscape a place in English poetry. It has been said 
that Gordon “ WTOtc of Au-stralian subjects from the 
standpoint of an English Squire.” Much of this early 
Aastralian ' literature is English in spirit and outlook; 
it Is Australian chiefly because it giv'es the Engh’sliman’s 
impre-ssions of the new land. But as time goes on, the 
Australian, freed from many of the rigid conventions 
and class distinctions that mould life in England, has 
come to differ more and more widely from the English- 
man at home. The Australian is a new type, more Ameri- 
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fan in some ways than English, and there is reason to 
suppose that the Australian literature of the future 
will be less according to the English pattern, and more 
freely an expression of the Anglo- Australian character 
anil view of life. 

Africa. — Sm Henrv Rider Haggard (1856- ) has 

dunp for Africa a work similar to that which Kipling did 
for India. Born in 
Bradcnham Hall, Nor- 
folk, in 1856, Haggard 
went to South Africa 
when he was nineteen 
as Scerotary to Sir Ilen- 
rj’ Biilner, Governor of 
Natal. Later ho sciwod 
on the staff of Sir 
TheopUiluS Shepstone, 

Spocial Coinmi.s.'iioncr 
to the Transvaal. In 
1878, he bcc.ame Mas- 
ter of the High Court 
of the Transvaal, and 
in the year following 
was Lieutenant of a 
cavalry troop, the 
Practoria Home. During these years that Haggard 
spent in Africa the relations between the English, 
tile Boers, and the Zulus, a wild and warlike native 
tribe, were antagonistic and rapidly approaching a 
critical stage. Haggard s.aw the stonn gather and 
break in the Zulu ivar of 1879; he saw the growing jeal- 
ousy and haired between Boor and English, which led 
to the Boer uprising and the defeat of the English at 
Majuba Hill. The situation offered unusual opportunities 
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to the novelist and the poet. Haggard was so placed 
that he could watch at close range the dramatic struggle 
of the contending races; he watched the making of 
history; he had his share in the life of action. No wonder 
that Haggard came to stand for Africa as Kipling for 
India, or that these African experiences became the 
basis for some of his best and most characteristic work. 

After the retirement of Shcp.stonc, and a reversal of 
the English policy in Africa, Haggard returned to England, 
where he entered upon a useful career, in which novel 
VTiting was but one of his many interests. Besides his 
many activities, and his books on agriculture and politics, 
which won high praise from Theodore Roosevelt, Haggard 
found time to w'ritc an astonishing number of novels, 
dealing with a great variety of subjects from ancient 
Egj’pt to contemporary England, and from Ulysses, 
King of Ithaca, to Dingaan, the King of the Zulus. After 
publishing a book on Cetewayo, and two novels of no 
especial merit, Haggard won his first great success by 
King Solomon’s Mines (1880), a storj' suggested by certain 
mysterious ruins in Southern Africa. This was followed 
by the equally popular storj' She (1887). In these two 
fantastic romances, the most familiar facts of daily life 
and the most daring and glorious imaginings are cleverly 
and plausibly intermingled. 

Unfortunately the success of these two remarkable 
stories has led many to think of Haggard onlj' as a writer 
of tales of thrilling adventure or impossible marvels. Ho 
is much more than this. In Allan Qualermain, the 
African hunter, brave, prudent, modest, honorable, kindly 
but proud, at least of his marksmanship and of his gentle 
blood. Haggard has given a real character to literature, 
a true companion-study to the Leather-Stocking of 
Fenimore Cooper. And bcj'ond this, in a remarkable 
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trilogy of novels, Marie (1912), The Child of the Storm 
(1913), and Finished (1919), which deahwith the long- 
dciaj-od vengeance of the dwarf Zikali on the King of 
the Zulus, he lias gK'cn us a prose epic of a little known 
episode in liistorj', written with extraordinaiy truth, 
poetry, and power. Gifted with poetic imagination and 
e.xcoptional descriptive ability, with humor and no 
little power of characterization. Haggard has beyond all 
this a singularly noble and comprehensive view of man’s 
life and destiny. lie liberates us from the petty conven- 
tional restrictions, tltc benumbing routine, that modern 
civilization imposes on the dweller in great cities; ho 
lakes us into wide spaces and teaches us to look at life 
with a broader xdsion. There arc few writers who teach, 
with such human sjnnpathj', the real meaning of history, 
lie lifts the curtain of the past, and we w.atch the ceaseless 
drama of life, in which the actors change but the funda- 
mental motives remain, repeated by generation after 
generation for thousands of j'cars. The life of one man, 
or of one generation, is as nothing in this abyss of space 
and time; it is “ ns the brerith of the oxen in winter,” 
or “ a-s a lit.lc shadow that loses itself at sunset.” ‘ And 
yet, Haggard assures us, in the midst of all this that is 
transient or illusory, man’s soul remains among the 
things that do not pass. In Love Eternal, as in many of 
his other books. Haggard, holding the unseen more real 
than the temporal, is oiie of the loftif teachers in a 
materialistic age. 

We cannot speak here of English literature in Canada 
and the other British possessions; but from what has 
been said, we can see how English literature is literally 
following the English language and cmlization around 
the world. None of these English speaking countries 
‘ Allan Qtialcrmain, 
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outside of England, not even America, lias yet produced 
a literature which can rival that of the mother land. 
But the future lies before them, and they are the heirs 
of the greatest language and the noblest literature that 
man has created since the days of the ancient Greeks. 

THE DRAMA 

Although the Victorian Age made notable contributions 
to poetry, and was prcSminently an age of great prose, 
it was comparatively weak in drama. Such poets as 
Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne wote dramas, it 
is true, but whatever the merit of these may have been 
as poetry, they were but moderately successful on the 
stage, or in some cases were not produced at all. On 
the other hand, the plays that were popular in the theaters 
of the time were for the most part deficient in literary 
quality and seldom rose above the level of mere theatrical 
entertainments.. Built upon conventional patterns, they 
consisted chiefly in melodramas, sentimental comedies, 
and adaptations of French farces, and they were very 
remote from the actualities of life and represented no 
fresh or original point of anew. 

It was not until about 1890 that plaj^wrights arose 
who aimed to produce a more serious and intellectual 
drama, free from the extravagances and tririalities of 
earlier plays, and possessed of distinction of fonn, 
OscAB Wilde (1855-1900), in a series of plaj’s beginning 
u-ith Lady Windermere’s Fan (1892), wrote brilliant 
satirical comedies of social life, in dialogue that sparkled 
uith epigram and paradox. In many ways artificial, 
these comedies are nevertheless highly readable, and 
though the portrayal of character in them is often 
defective, they are among the few plays of our time to 
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catcli the true spirit of comedy. They even suggest 
comparison with the comedy of the Restoration period 
or of tlie days of Sheridan and Goldsmith. Sm Arthuii 
WiNc: PiNnuo (1855- ), in a large number of plays 

reaching from 1SS2 to 1912, did much to develop bettor 
workmanship in the drama by the example of his excellent 
stage craft, and was one of the first to show the influence 
of Ibsen, especially in two of his best plays. The Second 
hlrs. Tanqxtemy (1893) and The Notorious Mrs. Ebhsmilh 
(1895). IIcNnv Arthur Jones (1851- ) likewise 

reprcsont.s the tran.sition to a finner and more realistic 
art in the drama, especially in Mrs. Dane’s Defense 
(1900). Stephen Phillips (1808-1915) attempted to 
revive drama in blank-verse, after its long eclipse by 
pro'o. Paoln and Francesca (1899), Ulysses (1900), 
and The Sin of Dart'd (1901) contain much beauty and 
not a little power. But though better adapted to the 
stage tiian were the dramas of Tennyson and Browning, 
they fail to achieve that perfect blending of poetry and 
drama at which Phillips aimed. 

Influence of Ibsen, — Thus, in the last fifteen or 
twenty years of the nineteenth century various writers 
were feeling their way toward bettor things in the drama. 
New forces were at work, and of these the most powerful 
wa.s the influence of the great Norwegian dramatist, 
Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen’s plays began to be known in 
England during the eighties and had become fairly popular 
on the London stage by 1893. Since that time, they have 
aflecfcd the development of English drama profoundly, 
and especially in the matter of form. Like a master 
architect and designer, Ibsen built his plays in beautiful 
proportion and .sj'mmctiy, placing each detail with an 
eye to its relation to the whole, .and gaining Itis effects 
with the utmost economy of means. In method he was 
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realistic, discarding the old stage conventionalities, and 
making his characters and dialogue as natural and life- 
like as possible. Moreover, in a number of dramas 
he used with great success a poetic sjTObolism, which 
has had its effect upon such writers as Yeats and Barrie. 
But the most striking aspect of Ibsen’s influence is to 
be found in his choice of subject. In the second half 
of his career he had taken for many of his plays themes 
eharacteristically modem, such as the emancipation of 
woman and the political and moral corruption that 
often exists in high places; and he had treated these with 
a firm, though cold, realism, and much in the spirit of 
a scientific analyst. His example was followed in this 
respect by English dramatists, and some of the most 
popular of these, notablj’- Shaw and Galsworthy, have 
used the play almost exclusively as a mediinn for the 
discussion of social and economic problems. As a result, 
the drama tended to become practical and didactic 
rather than truly artistic. In this particular it may be 
questioned whether Ibsen’s influence has been really 
helpful; but in the matter of form, and in the use of 
a poetic symbolism and a more realistic method, the 
English drama has profited greatly by his example. 

G. B. Shaw. — Of the playwrights in England who 
have sought to make the drama, as H. G. Wells and others 
have sought to make the novel, an instrument of moral 
and social reform, the most widely known is George 
Bernard Shaw. Bom in Dublin in 1856, of Scotch and 
English stock, Shaw went to London at the age of 
twenty, and for nine years lived in obscurity and poverty, 
trjdng to get a start in literature. He began by ■writing 
several novels, which proved to be unsuccessful. Always 
interested in social reform, he identified himself with 
various sets of advanced thinkers — anarchists, social- 
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democrats, and socialists. These extremists, however 
tliey differed as to ultimate aims and methods, were 
agreed upon one tiling at least, namely the intolerable 
nature of the present economic order and the necessity 
of completely altering it. Shaw early joined the socialist 
group known ns the Fabian Society, and by virtue of 
his wit, his instinct for journalism, and his fighting 
quality, became one 
of its chief supports. 

In 1885 he entered 
the field of criticism 
and was successively 
art critic, musical critic, 
and dramatic critic. 

In tlio latter capacity 
ho gained the notoriety 
ho desired by maintain- 
ing the superiority of 
Ibsen to Shakespeare 
ns a writer of drama. 

Shaw's first play,. 

Widowem’ houses, ap- 
peared in 1892. This, 
at bottom, is an attack ... 

upon a society which, George Bernard Shaw 

while claiming to be civilized, permits such offenses to 
humanity as slums and tenement districts. A 3 'oung 
man, Trench, in love with the daughter of one Sartorius 
who owns properties in the slums, brcalts off the engage- 
ment in disgust when he learns the source of his fiancee’s 
income, only to discover later that his own income is 
of the tame origin. Thus the play aims verj' definitely 
to bring about reform; and from tliat time to this, 
aluiCHt all of Shaw’’s plaj's have been merely the setting 
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forth of one or another of his social or moral views. In 
Ams and the Man (1894) he seeks to strip W'ar of its 
glamor, and he ridicules romance and idealism as things 
that blind us to facts and distort our notions of life. 
Major Barbara (1905) is a treatise on the virtues of 
money and the sin of being poor. And Gelling Married 
(1908) is an indictment of the institution of marriage 
and a plea for entire freedom of divorce. 

Thus Shaw uses the play as a forum or pulpit from 
which to preach his gospel of reform. At bottom he is a 
debater or publicist, only he resorts to the stage rather 
than the platform or the public press. He works, it is 
true, through the spirit of comedy and satire; he has 
brilliant wit, and at times even becomes the harlequin 
or buffoon. But his purpose is fundamentally serious. 
Undoubtedly his plaj's are provocative of thought and 
raise great questions; many of them have been very 
popular, and justly so, for often thej' are as amusing as 
they are exasperating. But in any strict sense they are 
neither drama nor literatme. Shaw is not interested in 
life for its own sake, nor in men and women as they 
really are, but in his theory. With him , the characters 
do not make the play, but the play the characters. The 
idea comes first, and with that in mind the author invents 
such people and situations as in his judgment will convey 
his idea to the audience or the reader in the most startling 
way. Thus his men and women are seldom more than 
mouthpieces, uttering Shaw’s thoughts rather than their 
own. Only occasionally do they seem real. In 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession (1893) and Candida (1897) 
there is character drawing that is firm and convincing, 
and these plays approach more nearly perhaps than the 
others to the rank of genuine drama. In Candida her- 
self, for example, we feel that Shaw has for once been 
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iTioro inlcrciicd in portraying a woman faithfully than 
in advancing his doctrines. How one-sided his knowledge 
of life is in general may be seen in the absence of all 
I'omanrn from his plays. They are brilliant, clever, 
witty, and shine with a kind of hard intellectual glitter. 
Rut (here is no poetry in them, and for the most part 
they ignore those workings of the inner heart of man out 
of which all true drama is made. 

John Galsworthy* (1867- ) is, like Shaw, concerned 

chiefly with social ills. He is not so insistent as Shaw, 
lie does not seek to proselytize, or to force his views 
upon the reader, willy nilly. He is not the advocate 
seeking to win his case, but the dispassionate observer 
who aims to sot forth both sides of a situation clearly 
and impartially. His plays arc constructed with more 
care than Shaw’s, but they lack Sh.aw’s wit, and indeed 
possess little of either wit or humor. They are serious 
dramas, burdened with the weight of problems. In 
(1906) Galsworthy pictures the futile waste and 
bitter feeling caused by industrial warfare between 
capital and labor. In Justice (1910) he questions the 
soundness bt the machine-like justice of our courts, 
untempered by mercy and the higher wisdom. The 
Eldest Son (1909) and The Skin Game (1920) are con- 
cerncfl with the impassable class barriers in modem 
society The Mob (1914) is a study of the baneful 
effect, of the mob spirit in checking freedom of discus- 
sion. The characters in these plays are natural, but 
there is little -passion or poetry about them, and they 
leave us cold. Galsworthy’s is not a drama that 
“ moves with human hopes and human fears,” but a 
drama of debate. And when we are through reading a 
play, we think less of the chameters than of the pros 
1 ' For Gnlsworlliy as novelist, sec below, p. 542. 
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and cons of an abstract question. Occasionally, as in 
certain scenes of The Fugitive, which is Galsworthj-’s 
rewiting of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, we arc really 
moved. That pictme of society hounding the woman 
who has left her husband in an attempt to save her 
individuality has touches of genuine tragedy. But 
even here our minds dwell more upon the social con- 
ditions that cause the traged3' than upon the sufferings 
of Clare Dedmond. 

J. M. Barrie. — Shaw and Galsworthy, dealing with 
modem social problems, have been popular, but an 
equal or even greater vogue has been enjoyed by the 
very different plays of Sir James M. Barrie (1860- ). 

Barrie works more in the spirit of the artist, portraying 
the comedy and pathos of life for their own sake. Some 
of his most characteristic plaj's take us to the land of 
fancj', as Peter Pan, Pantaloon, and A Kiss for Cinderella. 
And in all his work there is much playful and w’hunsical 
humor. Particularly happy is his painting of children, 
and of adults who have kept their childish love of make- 
believe. His touch is light and deft, and so rich and tender 
is his sentiment that it is saved from being mawkish only 
by tie abundant humor. These are the things that 
explain Barrie’s popularity. But it must be remembered 
that beneath this sentiment, humor, and fancy there is 
a strong vein of satire, as in The Twelve Pound Look — 
of satire not always mild; and sometimes, as in Dear 
Brutus, a note that approaches cynicism. Thus Barrie’s 
work is not so far removed from reality as is often 
supposed, and at bottom it frequently amounts to a 
vigorous criticism of life. 

J. M. Synge. — Barrie’s plaj^s are poetical, but their 
poetry is that of fancy rather than of powerful imagina- 
tion. And neither his nor Shaw’s nor Galsworthy’s 
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plays are concerned with the deeper questionings of the 
human spirit or give us any profound reading of human 
character. Not all contemporarj’ drama, however, has 
been so slight; and since 1900 a number of dramatists 
have appeared who, though less popular, have written 
plays tliat are much more likely to live. In Ireland, in 
addition to the poetical plays of Yeats and the farces 
and tragedies of Lady Gregory, we have the higltly 
important work of John Millington Sjmge (1871-1909). 
In his six plays, written between 1902 and 1908, Synge 
aimed to produce drama that should combine reality 
with joy, “ a rich joy found only in what is superb and 
wild in reality.” For his material he turned to one of 
the few places in the modem world where there still 
exist s “ a popular imagination that is fiery and magnificent 
and tender,” namely, the west coast of Ireland. At 
different times he went to live among the peasants of 
the Aran Islands, and he made his plays from incidents 
of their life and from Irish story. • Riders to the Sea 
pictures the grief of an old mother whose husband and 
six sons, one after the other, have been drowned in the 
treacherous-storms ofllie west coast. It is but a one-act 
play, done most simply, and yet in its depth of pity, its 
tragic intensity, it ranlcs among the great dramas of 
modern times. In Dcirdre of the Sorrotvs, another tragedy, 
Synge has told, from old storj', of the love of Deirdre and 
Naisi, and the treachery'of the high King Conchubor. 
It is one of the most poetical of his plays, its interest 
centering about the queenly Deirdre and her fateful 
beauty. Indeed, all of Synge’s plays, whether it be these 
tragedies, or comedies like The Well of the Saints and 
The Playhoy of the Western World, are rich in poetiy. 
They are written in a prose that is itself poetical, con- 
sistjng for the most part of phrases that he had “ heard 
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among the country people of Ireland . . . from herds 
and fishermen along the coast from Ivero' to Mayo, 
or from beggar women and ballad singers nearer Dublin.” 
Thus Sjmge’s dramas arc very close indeed to the life 
they portray, and that life is the life of an imaginative 
and unsophisticated people; they deal with the deep, 
simple, fundamental things, and have the distinction 
of possessing in high degree both realism and poetrj'. 

Other Dramatists. — St. John Ervinb (1883- ), in 

at least one play, John Ferguson, which also deals with 
Irish peasant life, has likewise produced drama of genuine 
worth. In England, John Masefield (1874- ), in 

his tragedies of Nan and Pompetj the Great, has written 
plays highly poetic and true to the great fundamental 
passions of men. And A. A. Milne (1882- ) has pro- 

duced comedies, such as Mr. Pirn Passes By, in which 
the comic spirit is evoked, as it should be, by portrayal 
of the manners and foibles of characters that are per- 
fectly natural. 

A verj' important contribution to modern drama is 
that made by Lord Dunsant (1878- ) in a scries of 

plays beginning in 1909. Many of these, written in a 
poetic, prose of great beauty, take us to strange and 
remote places, to which the author has given picturesque, 
fictitious names. They have a geography of their own, 
but they belong mostly to the East, and they are full 
of oriental pageantrj’ — of beggars and kings and slaves, 
of cities in the desert or jungle, of imderground temples, 
and strange gods. Thus Dunsany has broken fresh 
ground and written plays that breathe the ver3’ spirit 
of romance. They are also admirably constructed, and 
the characters are verj' \-ivid. The queen, for example, 
in The Queen’s Enemies, — “ so delicate, so slender, and 
withal so beautiful,” but a woman, too, of infinite guile 
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and craft and catlike stealth — is a character one can 
never forget. In this play also there is the sense of doom 
wliich Dunsany conveys in so many of his dramas and 
with .such effect. Through plays like A Night at an 
hm, The Gods of the Mountain, and The Laughter of 
the Gods, stalk strange and terrible dooms, like vengeful 
god.s, and the drama springs usually from the conflict 
of human wills with these inevitable fates that hang over 
them. 


THE NOVEL 

Since 1880, while the poet and the dramatist have 
written more fully and frankly of contemporary life 
than their immediate predecessors, the novel has lost 
none of its influence and importance. Poetry has gro^vn 
more popular, the vhcaters and the “ movies ” are 
crowded, and yet the novelist continues to prosper and 
the number of novels to increase. Indeed, modem 
fiction has grown to such vast proportions that we cannot 
even name alt the prominent novelists of the last half 
century in a brief sketch like the present; we must 
confine ourselves to ‘a rapid summarj' of the recent 
novel, and then study it in the work of a few representa- 
tive writers. 

It is helpful to realize that the two great novelists, 
Meredith and Hardy, although they began to write 
before 1880, continued as the active leaders of English 
fiction until the century was nearly over. They were 
acknowledged as the greatest masters since Dickens and 
Thackeray, and they exercised a strong influence on 
some of their more serious and thoughtful successors. 

Nor must we forget that the advent of Stevenson, 
Kipling, Haggard, and others, of whose work we have 
already spoken, dates from the beginning of the period 
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wc arc now considering; that English novelists por- 
trayed life in the British possessions, and that the British 
colonics began to produce novels and stories of their own. 
Following closely this outburst of Colonial and adventur- 
ous literature, came those stories of Irish life which were 
an outgrowth of the Celtic Rcnais.sance. 

Beyond this, the bewildering diversity and e.^dcnt 
of recent English fiction can only be suggested by the 
mention of a few names. In Joseph Vance, and its 
successors, Wilwaai de Mougan (IS39-1917) recalled 
the gonial humor and broad human sympathy' of Dickens, 
and AuciiiDAnn Mahsiiali, (18GC- ), following in 

the footsteps of Trollope, made that charming bit of 
English country of which Exton Manor is the center, 
as real as Barchestor or Cranford. Sin A. Cokan Doyle 
(1859- ) made a new epoch in the development of 

the detective story' by liis Slwhj in Scarlet (1887), and 
created in Sherlock Holmes one of the most famous 
characters in modem fiction. Sm James M. BAnnir,’ 
and Rev. John Watson (1850-1907), bettor known 
ns Ian Madaren, wrote stories of Scottish life, espe- 
cially' in its quieter and humbler aspects, which show 
pathos, humor, and a sympathetic insight into the 
Scotch character. Mauiwce Henuy Hewlett (1801- 
1923) went back to the Middle Ages, and delighted many 
readers by his romantic stories. The Forest Lovers (1898) 
and Richard Yea and Nay (1900), a talc of Richard I 
of England. Williasi J. Locke (18G3- ) gained a 

host of admirers by Iris characteristic story'. The Beloved 
Vagabond (1906). His Rough Road (1918) is one of the 
most cnjoy'able stories of the Great War, and his books, 
distinguished by whimsical humor, refinement, and quiet 
cultivation, have a peculiar and unobtrusive charm. 

‘ See p. 530. 
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Both Hohace Akkbslet VACnEtL (1861- ) and- 

John C. Snaith have written stories of more than usual 
merit. Among Vachcl’s successes are Qutnncifs (1014), 
Figl,pitigle (1017), and The Soul ef Susan YeOam (1018); 
while Snaith, who first attracted notice by his Brelie 
of Corenden (1901), has to his credit among other good 
liooks. The Sailor (1916), Antic of Famtrsham (1914), a 
rc.illy ndmimblc story of Shakespeare and lus ttao, 
and the dch'glitful Araminta (1009), which, or who, we 
love best of nil. Among tho novch’sts of a more serious, 
somber, and modem type, Hugh Walpole (1884- ) 

holds a high place, but his work demands a more ex- 
tended study than wo can attempt to give it here. 

IVe cannot \*et tell how this recent fiction compares 
with tlint of the early and mid-Victorian time, but 
we can see that the art of the novelist has changed 
pcn-cplibly in tlic period now under review. Tlie precise 
nature of (liis change can be more cosily felt than defined. 
But one n.<ipcet of it may be mentioned. Tho old idea 
wo.'s that tho lint duty of the novelist was to please, 
lie miglit increase our Itoowlcdgo of histor}', or of human 
nature, lie' might even call attention, as Dickens did, 
to some specific wrong that seemed to him to need correc- 
tion; but he was before all a story-tclior, not a psy- 
chologist, or theologian, or scientist, or social reformer, 
and las main object w.ss, not to instruct, or to argue, 
but to ontnrtain. About the middle of tho century, 
however, we iicgin to note the signs of change. In tho 
Inter novels of'Ucorgc Eliot, heavy with thmr weight of 
pliiio.supliic moralizing, and in tho depth and earnest- 
ness of Meredith and Hardy, wo sec the novel becoming 
a more serious and intellectual thing. And in some of 
the most prominent writers of the present day, the burden 
of tkcorics and problems that the novel is made to carry 
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lin.'! bc^oino po Rrrftt ft<i pcrioii<-Iy (o inlcrrcrc with its art, 
\ritli llip ti-lliiiK of fiip Plot}' and tlir purtrnyBl of cliar- 
nctpr. Many of llio iiowlkls of to-iltiy tliink of thrin- 
hplvpp us teachers iiiul tvfonncw fiivt, amt iw fIoij’- 
tcllrrs i-cconil, with the n-'tult ilmt rvhat i-liouM lie n 
work of art, fsirini; the reader intcllcrtiial and emotional 
plea-Mire, is often lint a eperies of jourualism. 

When Gold-inith wac alaiut to write a Ixmk on natural 
hirtoo’t Dr. John'-oii remarked, “Sir, he will make it 
a.s iiilerehtint; as a I’en-ion tale.” Ta-<lay tlic tendenry 
is to make what miKht be as intere.stinR as a PerHinn 
fale o-s diflieult ns a theHs in p-<}’choloR>‘ or eocioloRj*. 

HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 

(Ilam IH».) 

Herbert GcorRe Wells is one of the very few men who 
luive enrcecdcd in rrinniiii; and kcepioR the attention 
of a larpe public in Iratli I'kipkmd and Ameriea. For 
yeaw he ha.s been Rivinp the world his xiews on many 
subjects, from the creation of the world to the miilenium, 
and while his mst audiences may not nlwajii oRrcc with 
him, at least they listen and arc stirml to violent opjiosL 
tinn or hearty applause. We can easily understand why 
Wells Is popular: he is desperately in enmcirt, he is a 
novel and stiniulatinf; thinker, and, nlwvc all, he is 
intensely and a|!Rrcs.sivHy modem, a spokesman for 
the re.stless discontent, the dis.salisfartion with the old 
wav-s, the confused aspirations of his onm time. Wells 
is not simply a novelist, as were some of the earlier 
writers; he is rather a scimtist, a dreamer, a social 
reformer, who often ehoo.«es the novel os a medium for 
tlic communication of Ids s-iews. 
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His Life. — It needs but little knowledge of Wells's 
life to confirm us in our impression of him as a typical 
modern. He was born in Bromley, a small town in the 
northwestern corner of Kent, in 1SG6. His father was a 
professional cricketer and small shop-keeper; one of his 
grandfathers had boon head gardener on a great estate, 
the other an inn-keeper. His mother, who had been 
a lady's maid in her 
younger daj-s, reentered 
the service of the same 
family ns housekeeper, 
after the death of 
Wells's father in 1878. 

In those days, social 
distinctions were still 
very rigidly fixed in 
England, and the fact 
that Wells’s earliest 
impressions of life were 
gained as a member of 
the lower iniddle-cla^, 
helps us to' understand 
his sympathy with the 
repressed and the ob- 
scure. We must re- 
member that he grow up in the sordidness, ignorance, 
and narrow interests of a provincial town; that he 
was loft fatherless at twelve years of age; that he 
had to struggle for an education, and to rise by his 
own efforts, if he was to rise at all. He proved himself 
equal to the task. He worked in a chemist’s shop, or 
drug-store; in a draper’s, or dry-goods store. Eager 
to educate himself, he obtained a minor position in a 
schqol, and thus succeeded in gaining a Government 
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Echoldrship in the Royal Collate of Science at South 
Kensinfiton, Ix)ndon. This was one of tlic (urninR- 
points in his life; for here, at an age wlien a youth of 
active mintl begins to be fully conscious of his power, 
■R'clls came under the spell of lluxley (who was one of 
tlie lecturers), and so heard the Rospcl of modern science 
expounded bj’ one of its most brilliant, partisan, and 
persuasive teachers. Wells is cwdcnily drawing on his 
own experience, when in his story of Joan and Pclrr 
lie dc.scrihes the effect of Huxley’s lectures at Kensington 
on one of the characters. “ To the work! of the ciglitcen 
cigiities,” he writes, " the story of life, of the origin and 
branching out of spccic.s, of the making of continents, 
was still the most inspiring of new romance.s." What 
wonder then that the eager student of Huxley soon became 
“a p.a.ssionate naturalist, consumed by the in.eatiablo 
craving to know.” After graduating with first cl.a.<.s 
honors in zoology and the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
^^’clls worked desporafcly, teaching, writing for rc\now.s, 
and publishing a text book on biologj-. His hc.alth gave 
way under the strain and he turned to journalism and 
literature, but he never lost his scientific bi.ivS, and he 
was driven forward by " the insatiable craving to know.” 
In 18D6 he definitely began his work in literature by 
the publication of The Time Machine, the first of hi.s 
many scientific romances, in which, soincwh.nt after the 
manner of Jules Verne, ho employed fiction to celebrate 
the marvellous possibilities of the new science. After 
publishing a number of other brilliant and fantastic 
romances, in which science is trarrsfonned by a daring 
imagination, and imagination stimulated by the achieve- 
ments of science, Wells began his studies of the real 
world of contemporary England in Lore and Mr. Lar- 
ieham (1900). 
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His Work. — Wells’s work is so extensive and so 
varied that we cannot do more than speak briefly of its 
pncral character and purpose. Besides his fantastic 
romances and his stark and unsparing studies of con- 
temporary English society, he has written on social 
questions, on philosophy, and on religion. In his Outline 
of History (1920), he has emphasized the modern con- 
ception of man’s place in an infinite and evolving uni- 
verse, and has called in astronomy, geology, and biology, 
to break up and broaden our contracted notions of the 
historic past. Yet varied as his work seems, it has a 
vciy indiudual character, because whether it be science, 
or historj', or fiction, we always feel in it the strong 
personality of the author, we recognize the voice of 
Wells him.sclf telling us the same things in a different 
way. Soipc of his novels, like Tono Bungay, probably 
his masterpiece, Lmc and Mr. Lewisham, and Joan 
and Peter, reflect in places his personal impressions and 
early experiences, and in many of them we feel that the 
.author lias forgotten his story for the moment and is 
spcalung to us directly through one or the other of bis 
characters. • 

Wiat land of man is Wells who is thus revealing him- 
self to us in so many different ways? Wiat is he trying 
to tell us? We cannot answer this fully but we can say 
that ho is a roan who is “ insiitiably ” curious about 
life and the inner meaning of things, and passionately 
anxious to make this world bettor. He is interested in 
man’s life on this planet, as this strange creature has 
fought and blundered upward through tens of thousands 
of ycarS; he is interested in life as it is lived now by the 
men and women around him, the life in which he shares; 
and he is interested in man’s life as it will bo in some 
far-^ff and almost unimaginable future. It is this miracle 
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wc call life, as it lias heen, as it is, anrl as it may be, that 
lie stniRulcs to interpret. In the words of the hero 
of Tono Bwigay we teem to hear the voice of Wells 
hinisclf; "I .suppose what I’m really tryiiiK to render 
i.s nothiiiR more nor Ic^s than Life — ns one man lias 
found it. I want to tell nij/.scl/ and mj' impressions of 
the thing a.s a whole.” We do not know what rank 
Wells will take among the mnstcr.s of fiction in the years 
to come; we only know that the grcate.st ma.stcr.', have 
treated greatly of those fundametdnl liunran infere.sfs 
and passions which in spite of all external changc.s remain 
substantially the same. We must remember that what i.s 
known as '■ modern thought ” docs not remain “ modern ” 
very long, and that the controvcrsic.s and opinions of 
one generation arc often forgotten by the nc.xt. It may 
be that Wells’s work, like that of many of his contempo- 
raric-s, is loo preoccupied with the passing problems of 
the hour to outlive the conditions which iaspired it. 
It may he that lie is too much of a preacher, a social 
refonner, and a scientist, to be a great artist. lie is 
intensely personal, as distinctly the spokesman of the 
moment as Shakespeare wa.s impersonal and universal. 
He is stimulating and highly representative, but we cannot 
yet ftty of him, as Johnson said of Shakespeare, “ he was 
not for an age, hut for all time.” 

ARNOLD BENNETT 
(Born 1807) 

Arnold Bennett is one of those novelists who write 
about our familiar evorj-'day life. AMiilc men like 
Conrad and Kipling are telling of adventures in far-away 
countries, Bennett is describing for us the use of new 
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machinery, modern raihvaj’S, and the development of 
the department stores in Midland towns. He was born 
in 1SG7 in Staffordshire, the pottery district which he 
describes as the “ Five Towns.” He studied law for a 
lime, birt in 1893 he gave that up to become an assistant 
editor of a magazine, and three years later became the 
editor. In 1900 he re- 
signed this position in 
order to devote himself 
to writing. 

Bennett has produced 
a large number of books, 
including stories, plays, 

“ pocket philosophies,” 
and novels, hut his work 
is of very uncqrral merit. 

He, is at his best in 
those novels and short 
stories that portray life 
iir the Midland district 
in which he spent his 
childhood. In Tales 
of the Fire Towns, a 
volrrrne of stories and 
sketches, he pictures the humor, the superstition, the 
social pretentions, of a prordncial and industrial cotn- 
mrrnity. Many of his novels deal with the sarrre subjects, 
treated with var 3 'ing degrees of seriousness. Denmj the 
Audacious, for. e.\'ample, tells the storj' of the rapid rise 
in business of a young man in the “ Five Tornrs,” — 
mo.stly in the spirit of good-natured humor. Clatjhangcr 
(1910). Hilda Lesstoays (1911), These Timin (1916), all 
dealing with the same group of persons, describe the 
earner of a boy who wishes to become an architect, but 
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who decides to enter his father’s printing office. After 
many difficulties he finally marries the girl of his choice. 
The Old Wives’ Tale is generally regarded as the best 
of Bennett’s novels. It is the historj' of the lives of 
two girls whose family kept a store in the “ Five Towns,” 
and it takes the reader to Paris during the siege of that 
city in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 

The chief purpose of these novels is to describe the 
daily experience of prosaic persons such as w-e all know. 
Sometimes these experiences lead to interesting adven- 
tures, but often the many details are simply those of 
ordinary, every-day life. In his extended treatment of 
common-place things, such as a man moving into a 
new house, or the opening of a new store across the 
street, Beimett seems often to be merely tedious. But 
when these trifling episodes are put together in a story 
of the whole life of a man or woman, we see their true 
significance, and we have before us a pattern of the lives 
of innumerable people who make up the world of our 
own time. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 

(Bom 1867) 

Sprung of an old Devonshire family on his father’s 
side, and from a long-established Worcestershire family 
on his mother’s, John Galsworthy was born at Coombe, 
Surrey, in 1867. Educated at Harrow and Oxford, he 
became in 1890 a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. The law, 
however, proved distasteful to him, and he never really 
practised. He spent two years in travel, and on one 
of his voyages he met and became fast friends with 
Joseph Conrad, then still a Master in the British Merchant 
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Service. His career as writer began in 1898 with the 
appearance of his first novel, Jocelyn. 

His Novels. — Galsworthy has won a place among 
contemporary novelists second only to the highest.' A 
more serious and conscientious artist than Wells or 
Bennett, he lacks the depth and power of Hardy and 
Conrad; but he has won real distinction within his some- 
what narrow range and done all that is possible for a 
talent that falls just short of genius. His chief subject is 
the upper and upper-middle classes of English society 
in this age of change and conflict. In The CoxmVry 
Hoxmc (1907), The Patrician (1911), and The Forsyte 
Snrja (1922),* we have an analysis of their characteristics 
as social groups, their strength and weaknesses, their 
class prejudices and loyalties. The Freelands (1915) is 
a study of the land problem in England, of the great 
privately owned estates that leave but little room for 
the small, independent farmer. Saint’s Progress (1919) 
pictures the shifting moral values and changing faith 
of our day, especially under the stress of war. Several 
novels dciil with the clash that often occurs between 
pjission and social convention, in the treatment of which 
the author pleads for a view that he considers less hard, 
narrow, and hypocritical. 

The Forsyte Saga. — Galsworthy’s masterpiece is The 
Forsyte Saga, the story of a typical well-to-do middle- 
class family, the Forsytes, through three generations 
from early Victorian times to the present. The Forsytes 
are a ,s3Tnbol,'the embodiment of the sense of property, 
and of those acquisitive and possessive instincts which, 

‘ For Gabwortby’s work ns dramatist, see above, p. 529. 

S The Forsyte Saga consists of three earlier novels. The Man oj 
Properly (1906), In Chancery (1920), and To IjCl (1921), and two 
eoiyipcting links, Indian Summer of a Forsyte and Atcahening, 
bound together in one volume. 
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though almost universal, are perhaps strongest in the 
pushing, successful middle class of the modem commercial 
world. Practical, hard-headed, solid, the Forsytes are 
characterized chiefly by “ their grip on property . . 
whether it be uives, houses, money, or reputation.” 
But into this complacent Forsytian world come “ the 
wild raiders. Beauty and Passion,” in the persons of the 
“ two rebels against property,” Irene and Young Jolyon. 
And the novel as a whole becomes, in the author’s words, 
“ an intimate incarnation of the disturbance Beauty 
effects in the lives of men.” In reality, however, it is more 
than this. It is a picture of a class and an epoch, of 
upper-middle-class Victorian England, done partly in 
the spirit of satire, partly in true admiration. The 
author admires the solid worth of the Forsytes, but he 
has only satire for their narrow respectability. 

Of Galsworthy’s characters, some are extremely unsub- 
stantial and sketchy, but others are drawn with much 
skill. His love scenes, especially of the idyllic awakening 
of love in boy and girl, are most happy; and in all his 
work there is a strain of tenderness and pity that adds 
to its charm. From scenes of deeper and more turbulent 
passion he is apt to shrink; or he treats them but scantily. 
In style, Galsworthy frequently mistakes exclamation and 
question for nervous strength, and he lacks that distinc- 
tion, that elevation and reserve, which are found in the 
greater masters, for example in the novels of Joseph 
Conrad. 

JOSEPH CONRAD 
(Bom 1857) 

The life of Joseph Conrad is one of the curiosities 
of literary biography. This great English novelist is an 
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Englishman only by naturalization, and a novelist, as 
it were, by accident. The tongue in which he writes 
with such art he acquired after he was twenty-one, and 
up to tlie time he began his first novel, at the age of 
thirty-two, he had written nothing but letters, and not 
a line for print. 

Youth and life at Sea. — Teodor Jozef Konrad Kor- 
zeniowski was born in 1857 in the Ukraine, a part of 
the old Ivingdom of 
Poland. His father, 
a man with literaiy 
interests who had 
translated some of 
Shakespeare and Victor 
Hugo, was implicated 
in one of the Polish 
rebellions shortly after 
his son’s birth, and 
was banished by the 
Eussinn governmont. 

Mother and son foj- 
lowed the -.‘ather into 
exile, but upon the 
death of his mother 
when the child was but 
seven years old, he was 
sent hack to the Ukraine to be raised by an uncle. The 
Iioy was an ardent reader, especially of historj', vo}'ages, 
and novels. Gil Bias and Don Quixote, Dickens, Scott, 
and Thackeray, were favorites, and Nicholas Nickleby and 
Bleak House had a particular fascination for him. But 
the ruling passion of Conrad’s youth was not literature 
but the sea. “ The murmur of the great sea,” he wrote 
latef, “must have somehow reached my inland cradle and 
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entered my iinconscious ear.” In 1870 he was sent to 
school at Cracow, and there came imder the influence 
of an excellent tutor, with whom he also travelled. 
Nothing, however, could divert him from his purpose. 
He would be a seaman, “a British seaman and no 
other.” And in 1873, when he ivas fifteen, arrangements 
were made by his uncle for his going to sea from Marseilles. 
He tells us how, in the harbor there, his hand first touched 
the side of an English ship, and how he was for the first 
time addressed in the English Jiongue. But it was not 
till 1878 that he set foot in England. From that date 
until 1894 he was a deep-water seaman and officer, 
sailing on long voyages to the East, and getting that 
experience of life, that knowledge of men and places, 
which he was to use so effectively in his novels and 
stories. In 1884 he was certified as Master in the British 
Merchant Service. Ten years later he finally left the 
sea, his health weakened by fever contracted on the Congo. 

Begins Writing. — Meanwhile, diuing the previous 
five or six years, he had been working upon a novel. 
In Some Reminiscences^ (1912) he tells the storj’ of its 
beginning and slow development, — how at times he 
was possessed by his characters and the world in 
which- they lived; how in his travels he carried the 
manuscript about in his luggage; how he was encouraged 
to go on with it by a young Cambridge student to whom 
he showed it on one of his voyages. Finally, when he 
abandoned the sea in 1894, not knowing exactly what 
to do, he sent the manuscript to a publisher. It was 
accepted, and it appeared as Almayer’s Folly (1895). 
Such was the beginning of Conrad’s second life. The 
man to whom, for so many years, the sea was all his 
world and the merchant service his only home, then 
‘ Later published as A Personal Record. 
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settled down in England to the life of the novelist and 
writer of tales. 

The Sea and the East. — Conrad’s works number more 
than a score, and although the scenes of some of them, 
such as Under IFcstem Eyes, Chance, and The Arroxo 
of Gold, are laid in Russia, England, or France, mo.st 
of them take us to strange and remote places. A map 
of the world is required to illustrate their geography. 
In The Nigger of the Narcissus, The Mirror of the Sea, 
and such stories ns “ Youth ” and “ Tj'phoon," Conrad 
pictures the sea, “ the vibr.ation of life in the great world 
of w.aters, in the hearts of the simple men who have for 
ages traversed its solitudes, and also that something 
sentient which seems to dwell in ships.” But the region 
that he 1ms made most his own, the life of which he is 
pcculinrly the Homer, is that of the islands and shallow 
seas of the Malay Archipelago. There the scene of his 
first novel was laid, as also that of An Ouleasl of the 
Islands, Victory, The Ecseue, and of many of his stories. 
It is a place in which civilization and savagery meet, a 
region that “ has bew for centuries the scene of adven- 
turous und„rtaldngs,” and Conrad has made its forests 
and silent sens, its natives, and the many types of 
foreigners — traders, adventurers, sea captains — very 
real to our imagination. 

His Art. — Thus Conrad’s books belong to the liter- 
ature of romance. They take us into a world of hazard, 
where, we feel, anj-thing may happen. They introduce 
us to passionate and sometimes desperate characters, 
even to Caliban-like figures that are little more than 
brutes. The sheer suspense of many a storj' is tremendous, 
and they have all the properties that go to the making 
of mere “ thrillers.” But they arc not stories of adventure 
in fhe ordinary sense, or even in the sense that Kipling’s 
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or Stevenson’s arc stories of adventure. They arc some- 
thing much more profound. The action movc.s but slowly; 
sometimes, as in The Rescue, it is suspended through 
almost the entire book. The author’s interest is in the 
characters, in the subtle pla3’ of thought and passion. 
He is the brooding obscn'cr of life, of men and women in 
these strange, romantic circumstances. And his concern 
is, by moans of his art, “ to snatch a pa-ssing phase of 
life,” to show its color, fonn, and movement, “ to reveal 
the substance of its truth ... its inspiring secret: 
the stress and pa.^sion within the core of each convincing 
moment.” Conrad’s analysis of character is close, subtle, 
and elaborate, like that of Henry James. But his world 
is much broader and more elemental than James’s world 
of the drawing-room, and although he is sometimes 
difTicult to read, he gives us a marvellous sense of jcality 
and succeeds in making his characters and the scones 
in which they move haunt our memories as they have 
haunted his. In Noslromo, perhaps the most perfect 
of his longer works, he has created a whole imaginary^ 
country' — “ men, women, headlands, houses, mountains, 
town, campo ... all the history, geography, polities, 
finance ” — and as we finish the book, it is as if wo had 
lived there. 

In a word, Conrad is the artist, speaking “ to our sense 
of pity, and beautj', and pain,” and seeking to make 
us liear, feel, and see more vividly' than we otherwise 
should. Ho is one of the very few in this modern day 
who have worked in this spirit. As against the reformers 
and the propagandists, who in the novel, the story, or 
the drama h.ave been preaching each his favorite doctrine 
and playing the philosopher or moralist or schoolmaster 
to mankind, Conrad, in the spirit of the pure artist, 
has sought only to give us his vision of life, of life in all 
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i(s fascinating mystorj', its truth and beauty. He says, 
“ I have never souglit in the written word anj-thing else 
Imt a form of the beautiful.” And that is perhaps why 
there is so much bcautj', so much poctrj', in all his work. 
Though in prose fonu, his novels and talcs arc essentially 
pnrtie, fulfilling many of the conditions of the highest 
poetry. Especially ts this true of his writing of the sea. 
Tiic scti lives in his prose ns it docs in the verse of his 
grc.it contemporary, Masefield. 

CoNCLusio.v. — We have now trticed the story of 
English literature from its dim beginnings in the Old 
Engli-h Pciiod to the present time. We have seen how, 
at every stage, if hn.s reflected the life of the people who 
made it. From the epic tales brought to Britain by 
Angles, Sn.vons, and Jutes, and sung by scop and glee- 
man to the lord and hi.s thegns seated about the great 
hall, it ha-s developed and broadened into a literature 
rich and varied beyond all others. In other languages, 
no doubt, there are masterpieces that excel anything of 
the kimi in English, but taken ns a whole, English 
literature i-* unequalled in scope and in variety of power 
by that of any modern nation and even by the litera- 
ture of Greece or Rome. For fifteen centuries the Eng- 
li.'h people have shaped into words what they have 
thought tind felt .ahotit life — often in words of imporish- 
ahle heauty. To their native feeling for poetry, for the 
mystery and sorrow and grandeur of life, has been added 
inspiration from without, from France and Italy, Greece 
and Rome. English liter.ature is a cloth of many colors, 
a thing ns composite .as the English vocabularj', or as 
t ho English rare. And to-da}- it is at once the heritage 
ami the voice of more than one hundred and fifty millions 
of jicople, of that groat English-speaking world which 
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reaches bcj’ond political and national limits, beyond 
even the bounds of empire. It is the heritage of each 
one of us. We who .speak the speech of Shakespeare 
are heirs to precious treasures. But we must remember 
that these treasures belong only to him who by loving 
and constant study has made them his own. 


IMPORTANT DATES 

HISTORICAL 

Defc-st of Brilkh ot Mnjuba Hill by the Boers 18S1 

Fabinn Society Founded ... JgS-i 

Third Reform Bill 1885 

The Queen’s Jubilee 1887 

The Automobile began to be ased in England about 1890 

The Telephone liegan to be used in England about 1893 

Tlie Jameson Raid (one of the cauEC.s of the Boer War) . 1895-1890 

Diamond Jubilee ot Queen Victoria 1897 

The Boer War 1899-1902 

Commonwealth of Australia c.stab!iahed 1901 

Death of Queen Victoria 1901 

Edward Vll 1901-1910 

Education Bill, making possible more general elementary 

education 1902 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph 1902 

Development of the Aeroplane Early 20th Ccntuiy 

George V 1910 

Tlie World War 1914-1918 

Reform Bill, admitting women to the franchise 1918 

LITERARY 
1. POETRY, Etc. 

WiLLtAii Watson bom 1858 

The Prince’s Quest 1880 

Stephen Philups, poet nnd dmm.atist 1808-1915 

Mar-pessa 1890 

R. L. Stevenson, essaj-ist, novelist, story writer, and 

poet 1850-1894 

Began writing about 1873 
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Deparlmental Ditltes 18S6 

IV. E. Henley, poet, cntic, and editor 1840-1903 

A Book of Verses 1888 

Sin Henhv Newdolt born 1862 

Admirals All 1897 

John Davidson 1857-1909 

Fleet Street Eclogues 1893 

Fhancis Thompson 1859-1907 

Poems 1897 

Alitied Notes born 1880 

The Loom of Years 1902 

John Masefield bom 1874 

Saltwater Ballads.. 1902 


Other poets: Oscap. Wilde, A. E. Hohsman, Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson, Walter db la Mare, W. H. Davies, 
John Drinkivater, Laecelles Abercrombie, Jasies 
Elroy Flecker, D. H. Lawrence, Repert Brooke, etc. 
2. TUB CELTIC RENAISSANCE . . .beginning in the late 80’s 
William Butler Ye its ’s The Wanderings of Oisin 1889 
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Ajinold Bennett bom 1807 

Novels J89S 

John Galswoiitiiy Irarn 1S()7 

Novels 1898 

JosETD CoNiiAD born 1857 

Novels... 1895 


Oflier novelist.?: Wieuam de Morgan, Sir James M. Barrie, 
Rev. John Watson, Sir A. Conan Dovee, lyiAunicn H. 
IIeweett, Wieuam J. Locke, Horace A. VAcnntE, John C. 
Snaitii, Arcdiuaed Marshale, IIogii Waetoek, etc. 







GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


As fuppicmcntarj' fo the historical and biographica! study of 
Engli'-li lilcraturc ns outlined in the text, the student m'll find 
it valuable to have as a background a further knowledge of the 
history of England, including the manners and customs in various 
periods; of (he liistorj’ of the changes and developments of the 
English language; and of the fundamental principles of English 
versification. He ■nill be helped also by a studj' of the geography 
of the British Isles, and by a knowledge of English country-life 
and town-life, and of the literary landmarks of London, Edin- 
burgh, etc. Only a few books, of genera! information, can bo 
mentioned hen : 

I For the political and social history of England: Green’s 
llhUirji of the English People, 4 vols. (Harper), or his Short llis- 
tonj of the English People, I vol. (Hari>cr); S. R. Gardiner’s 
Stn/lenVs History of England (Longmans); Chcyncy’s A Short 
History of England (Ginn); Traill’s Social England, 6 vols. (Put- 
nam), in the illustrated edition, is partirularly valuable and in- 
teresting for f'c light it throws on social conditions, and for its 
numerous c.xccllent illustrations. 

II. For the historj- of the English language: Emerson’s Short 
Hidonj of the English language (Macmillan); Ixiunsbury’s His~ 
lory of the English iMignage (Holt). 

in For the principles of English versification, and the kinds 
and forms of English poetry. Parson’s English Versiftealion 
(Ix-ach); Gorson’s Primer of English Verse (Ginn); Alden’s 
English Verre (Holt); Gummere, Handbook of Poetics (Ginn). 

U'. For the geography of the British Isles, literary land- 
marks, etc , Baedeker’s Great Britain and London; Howitt’s 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets (Routlcdge); Hutton’s 
LUcrarii Ixindmarks of London and Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh (Harper). 
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V. The student may be referred also to several standard 
general histories of English literature; Tainc’s Hi$lory of English 
Literature (abridged), 1 vol. (Holt); Jusserand’s Literary History 
of the English People, 2 vols. (Putnam); Chamber’a Cyclopedia 
of English Literature, 3 vols. (Lippincott). 

For the literature before the Conquest, the following books 
are helpful : Ten Brink’s Early English Literature (Holt) ; Brooke’s 
History of Early English Literature (Macmillan); Lewis’ The 
Beginnings of English Literature (Ginn). 

For the literature from the Conquest to Chaucer: Schofield’s 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (Mac- 
millan); Snell’s The Age of Chaucer (Bell). 

Hyland’s Chronological Outlines of English Literature (Mac- 
millan) is a valuable table of authors, works, and events, ar- 
ranged year by year. 

VI. General collections of standard English poetry and prose 
will be found convenient when access to a large library is difficult: 
A. Poetkt: Manly’s English Poetry, 1170-1892 (Ginn); The 
Oxford Book of Verse, 1250-1900 (Clarendon Press); Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, series 1 and 2 (Macmillan) ; Paneoast’s Standard 
English Poems (Holt); Ward’s English Poets (MacmiDan) ; Hale’s 
Longer English Poems (Macmillan). B. Pnoss: Craik’s Selec- 
tions from English Prose, 5 vols. (Macmillan) ; Pancoast’s Standard 
English Prose (Holt); Manly’s English Prose, 1137-1900 (Ginn.) 

ni.. Convenient school editions of standard works and 
selections will be found listed in the catalogues of the various 
publishers. Prominent among these scries are The Riverside 
Literature Series (Houghton); English Readings Series (Holt); 
Everyman's Library (Dent); The Scott Library, Camelot Scries 
(Scott); Golden Treasury Series, Temple Classics, Temple Drama- 
tists (Macmillan); Gatctvay Series (American Book Co.); Standard 
English Classics, Athenccum Press Series (Ginn); Belles Lettres 
Scries, Heath's English Classics (Heath); Pocket English Classics, 
Highivays and Byicays Series (Macmillan); The Clarendon Press- 
Series (O.vford). 
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mOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL REFERENCES 
AND SUGGESTED READINGS 


Celtic or British Literature. — The student trill get consider- 
able l.nott ledge of the spirit of the Celtic genius nnd of its con- 
tribution to English literature, ns well ns of the materials of 
Celtic romance, by readings from the follotting works; Joyce’s 
Old Cdlic liomanrcs (I-ongmnns) ; Lady Charlotte Guest’s trans- 
lation of the Mcbinogmi (Dent); Lndy Gregorj-’s translation of 
Gods and Fighling Men (ScribD''r). Aubrey do Vere’s poems, 
“T he Children of Lir,” ‘'CurhuHin,” etc., nro based on old Irish 
poems. Sec nho Arnold’s c.<ts.ay on “Celtic Litcraturo’’ (Mne- 
millan). 

Old English Literature (before the Norman Conquest). — 
Cool: nnd Tinker’s Scircl Tramlalions from Old English Poetry 
(Ginn). Among the many fran.slnlions of Beowulf may bo men- 
tioned the prose translation by C. G. Child (Houghton), nnd the 
verse tran>-!alion by Gummerc, The Oldest English Epic {Mac- 
millan). Various Uanslations ol other Old English poems may 
be found in vol. 11 of Morloy’s English Wrilers, and in Brooke’s 
Early English LUerature (Macmillan). 

Chaucer. — BioonAVUY akd CnmnsM: A. W. Ward, Chaucer 
(E. M. L.); Boot, Poetry of Chaucer (Houghton); Pollard, Chaucer 
in English I.ileroture JMmrrs (Macmillan); Lowell’s essay on 
“Chaucer,” in My Study irindoir* (Houghton). 

llK.\mr:ns’ Ever}- student should bo familiar with tho Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales. Other works giving a knowledge 
of Chnuc'-r's brc.'idth nnd variety nre; “Knight’s Talc,” “Clerk’s 
Tide,” "Man of Lawe’s Talc,” “Nonne Presto’s Talc,” "The 
Pardoner’s 'Eale,” Chaucer’s “Talc of Sir Thopns,” “Tho 
Priorcs.<e.s’ Talc,” “Ballad of Good Counseil,” “Complcint to 
his Empty Purse.” 

Ballndr. — Convenient collections of the old ballads will be 
found in English and Scottish Popular Ballads, vol. I, ed. by Kit- 
tredge (Houghton); Gummcrc, Old English Ballads (Ginn); 
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J. P. Kinard, Old English Ballads (SUver, Burdett & Co.). 
The student %vill be most interested in the ballads: Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne, Robin Hood and the Monk, Sir Patrick 
Spens, Johnie Armstrong, The Twa Corbies, Fair Margaret ami 
Sveeel William, and The Nut Brown Maid. In addition to these, 
it will be well to study some of the modern imitations or adap- 
tations of the old ballad forms in such poems as Goldsmith’s 
The Hermit, Sir Walter Scott’s The Eve of St. John, Red Harlaw, 
and The Wild Huntsman. Many other ballads of later times will 
readily suggest themselves. 

Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur is interesting not only in itself but 
as a source from which many later writers have derived materials 
for romance. The editions best adapted to the student’s use 
are: Selections, W. E. Mead (Ginn); Morte d’ Arthur, ed. by E. 
Rhys, in Camelot Series (Walter Scott). In the original form 
Malory is somewhat difBcult reading for the young student. 
Many of the same stories have been retold in simpler form by 
Howard Pyle in The Story of the Champions of the Round Table, 
The Story of King Arthur and His Knights, and The Story of Sir 
Launcelot and His Companions (Scribner). 

Spenser. —Biogbaphv and CnmciSM: Church, Life of 
Spenser (E. M. L.); Lowell’s essay on “Spenser” in Among My 
Books (Houghton); Dowden, “Spenser the Poet and Teacher” 
and “The Heroines of Spenser” in Transcripts and Studies 
(Scribner). 

Readings: “February,” in The Shepherd's Calendar; 
Prothalamion; and the selections from the Faerie Queene in 
Pancoast’s Standard English Poems or in Manly’s English 
Poetry. 

Shakespeare. — Biograpbt and Cwticism; Dowden, Shaks- 
pere Primer (American Book Co.); Walter Raleigh, William 
Shalxspeare (E. M. L.); Sidney Lee, Life of Shakespeare (Mao- 
millau); Dowden, Shakspere: His Mind and Art (Harper). 

Readings: Midsummer Night’s Dream (early comedy); 
Merchant of Venice (middle comedy) ; King Henry V. (history- and 
comedy); As You Like It and Twelfth Night ^ater comedies); 
Jtdius Caesar (history and tragedy); Hamlet, Lear, and Mac- 
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bcih (the great tragedies); The Tempest, The Winter’s Tale 
(romances). For selections from the Sonnets, see Pancoast’s 
Standard English Poems. 

Bacon — BioonArnT AND CnmciSM: Church, Life of Bacon 
(E. M. L.); Macaulay’s essay on "Bacon,” in Essays, vol. II 
(Harper). 

Readings: Among the numerous cheap and convenient edi- 
tions of the Essays, Reynolds’ edition (Clarendon Press) and 
Abbot’s edition (Longmans) may be mentioned. 

Milton. — BioonAPnv and CnmcisM: Stopford Brooke’s 
Milton, in Student’s Literary Scries (Appleton); Garnett, Milton, 
(in G. W. S.); Raleigh’s Milton (Putnam); Lowell’s essay on 
“Milton,” in Among My Books, vol. II (Houghton). 

Readings: For Milton’s minor poems see C. G. Cliild’s 
Milton’s Shorter Poems (Scribner). The student should begin the 
study of Milton with these shorter poems, especially with L’Al- 
legro, 11 Paiscroso, and some of the sonnets, such as On the Com- 
pletion of his Twenty Third Year and On his Blindness. For 
Milton’s prose n-ritings sec Selected Prose Writings (Appleton). 
Paradise Lost, Books I, and II, cd. by Cook (Leach). 

Dryden. — Bioouaphy and Cmticibm: Saintsbury, Life of 
Drydcn (E. M. L.); Macaulay’s essay on "Dryden,” in Essays, 
vol. I; Lowell, "Dryden,” In Among my Books (Houghton). 

Readings: "Absalom and Achitophel,” Port I; “Mac- 
Flecknoe,” "Under Mr. Milton’s Picture,” "Ode to the Memory 
of Mistress Aim ICilligrcw,” “Ale.\nndcr’s Feast,” "Song for 
Saint Cecilia’s Day.” It will be found interesting and profitable 
to compare Dryden’s modernised version of Chaucer’s “Knight’s 
Tale ” (Palamon and Arcite) with the original, and analyze the 
respective merits of the two poetic styles. Prose; selections 
in Pancoast’s Standard English Prose (Holt). 

Pope. — Bioorapht and Criticism; Leslie Stephen, Afci- 
andcr Pope (E. M. L.); Do Quinccy, in Biographical Essatjs and 
also in Essays on the Poets. Lowell’s “Pope,” in My Study Win- 
dows (Houghton). 

Readings: "Spring” in Pastorals; Windsor Forest; Elegy to 
the Mdmory of an Unfortunate Lady; The Pape of the Lock; 
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BpisCle to Dr. Arbuthnol; The Universal Prayer; Ode on Solitude; 
Moral Essays, I. 

Steele. — Bioqbaphy and Cbiticism: Dobson, Richard Steele 
(Longmans); Thackeray, in the English Humourists (Holt). 

Readings: Sdeelions from Steele, being papers from the 
Taller, Spectator, and Guardian, ed. by Dobson (Clarendon 
Press); Selections, ed. by G. R. Carpenter (Ginn). 

Addison — Biogbapht and Cnmcissi: Courthope, Addison 
(E. M. L.); Thackeray, in the English Humourists (Holt.) 

Readings: Essays, chosen and edited by J. R. Green (Mac- 
millan); Selections from Addison’s Papers in the Spectator, ed. 
by Arnold (Clarendon Press); Select Essays of Addison, with 
Macaulay’s essay on Addison, ed. by Thurber (Allyn and Bacon) ; 
Roger De Coverley Papers, ed. by Winchester (American Book 
Co.). The student will find it interesting to compare these 
papers with the character studies in Overbury’s “Characters,” 
in his Works (Library of Old Authors, Scribner). 

Defoe. — Bioobaphy and Cnmcisu: Minto, D^oe (E. M. L.). 
Leslie Stephen, “Defoe’s Novels,” in Hours in a Library, vol. 
I (Putnam). 

Readings: Journal of the Plague Year (Temple Classics); 
Robinson Crusoe (Everyman’s Library); Essay on Projeds (Cas- 
sell’s National Library); Apparition of Mrs. Veal, in Pancoast’s 
Standard English Prose (Holt); Defoe’s Minor Novels, ed. by 
Saintsbury (Macmillan). 

Svrift. — Biography and Criticism: Leslie Stephen, Sunft 
(E. M. L.); Thackeray, in the English Humourists (Holt). 

Readings: Gulliver’s Travels (Ginn); selections in Pancoast’s 
English Prose (Holt). 

Johnson — Biography and Criticism: Every student should 
be familiar, at least in part, with Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Other shorter biographies are, Leslie Stephen’s Johnson 
(B. M. L.), and Macaulay’s Life (1856) in Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, ninth ed. See also Carlyle's “Samuel Johnson,” in Critical 
and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Readings: laves of "Pope,” “Gray,” and "Collins,” in the 
Lives of the Poets, ed. by Hill (Clarendon Press), or in the Bohn 
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edition. See also Sekclioiis, cd. by Osgood (Holt). Poetry: 
"London” and “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” in Hale’s 
Ijongcr English Poems (Macmillan). 

Collins. — Biography and CiuTiasM: Johnson, in Lives of 
the Pods (Clarendon Press) ; Swinburne, in Sliscellanics (Scribner) . 

Re-vdingS: Odes, To Fear, To Simplicity, To Evening, To 
Peace, The Passimis, On the Death of Thomson, On the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland; Dirge in Cymbeline, 
— in Poems, with memoir, cd. by Thomas (Aidine Poets). 

Gray. — B10GR.APUY AND CRmcisM; Johnson, in Lives of 
the Poets (Clarendon Press); Lowell, in Latest Literary Essays 
(Houghton); Matthew Arnold, in Essays in Criticism, 2d series 
(hlacmillan). 

Re.adings: Elegy in a Country Churchyard; Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College; On the Death of a Favourite Cat, Drowned 
in a Tub of Gold Fishes; The Bard; Ode for Music; The Fatal 
Sisters, an Ode, from the Norse Tongue. 

Goldsmith — Biography and Criticism: Forster, Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith, 2 vols. (Chapman and H.); W. Irving, 
Life (Putnam); Do Quinccy, in Essays on the Poets; Thackeray, 
in the English Humourists (Holt) ; Howitt, in Homes and Haunts 
of the British Poets (Routicdge). 

Readings: The most.convenicnt good edition of Goldsmith’s 
works is the olobe edition, in one volume, cd. by Masson (Mac- 
millan). The student should know The Deserted Village, The 
Traveller, The Vicar of Wakefield, and She Stoops to Conquer. 
A book of Selections from Goldsmith has been edited by Dobson 
(Clarendon Press). 

Burke. — Biography and Criticism: Morley, Life (E. M. L.) ; 
Morloy, Edmund Burke; nr. Historical Study (Macmillan); 
Woodrow Wilson, “The Interpreter of English Liberty” in Mere 
Literature (Houghton). 

Re.adinos: in Selections from Burke, cd. by Perry (Holt); 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful (Temple Classics); American 
Speeches and Letters on the Irish Question (Morlcy’s Universal 
Library); Letter to a Noble Lord, cd. by Smyrth (Ginn). 

C^wper. — Biography AND CrancisM: Southey, Life, 2 vols. 
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(Bohn); Bonham, “Memoirs,” in Globe edition of Works (Mac- 
millan); Leslie Stephen, “Cowper and Rousseau” in Hours in a 
Library vol. IH (Putnam); Bagehot, "William Cowper” in 
Literary Studies, vol. I (Longmans). 

REAniNQs; Cowper’s works will be found to repay close and 
repeated reading, both for their intrinsic merits and for their 
intimate relations to the literary and general history of the time. 
The student should be familiar with the Letters (cd. by Benham, 
Macmillan), which can hardly be overpraised, and with The 
Task. He should know also the best of the shorter poems, such 
as Lines on the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture, The Loss of the 
Royal George, The Castaway, John Gilpin, etc. 

Bums. — Biookaphy and Ciutictsm: Sbairp, Bums (E. M. 
L.); Blaokie, Life (G. W. S.); Carlyle, “Bums,” in Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays, and “Bums, The Hero as Man of Letters,” 
in Heroes and Hero Worship. A convenient edition containing 
both essays is in Longmans’ English Classics. Stevenson, 
“Some Aspects of Robert Bums,” in Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books (Scribner); Henley, “Life, Genius, and Achievement,” 
essay in his edition of the ITor^ (Houghton). 

Readikgs: The following brief Ust contains only a few of 
Bums’ more notable and familiar poems. It is intended only as 
an introduction to more extended study. 

I. Songs: “0 Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” “John Ander- 
son, My.Jo,” “To Mary in Heaven,” “Highland Mary,” “Ye 
Banka and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon,” “Flow Gently Sweet Afton,” 
“0, My Luve’s like a Red, Red Rose,” “Scots Wha Hae wi’ 
Wallace Bled,” “Is There for Honest Poverty,” “Maepherson’s 
Farewell,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “For a’ that and a’ that.” 

II. Sympathy with Nature and Animals: “To a Mountain 
Daisy,” "To a Mouse on Turning up her Nest with a Plough,” 
“On Scaring some Water-fowl in Loch Turit,” “On Seeing a 
Wounded Hare Limp by Me.” 

III. “Address to the Dcil,” “Address to the Unco’ Guid.” 

rV. “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Tam o’ Shanter,” 

I’The Twa Dogs,” “The Brigs of Ayr.” 

Wordsworth, — Biography and Criticism: Myers, Life 
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(E. M. L.) ; Ilazlitt, “On Wordsworth,” in Lectures on the English 
PocLs (Dodd);Bagehot, “Wordsworth, Tennyson, andBrowning,” 
in Litcraru Studies, vol. II (Longmans); Lowell, “Wordsworth,” 
in Among My Books, vol. II (Houghton); Arnold, "Words- 
worth,” inEssaysin Criticism, 2d series (Macmillan); Swinburne, 
“Word-sworth and Byron,” in Miscellanies (Scribner). 

Ruadings: The best edition of Wordsworth’s works is that 
bj' Knight, in 12 volmnes (Macmillan); a good single volume 
edition is the Globe ctlition (Macmillan). A representative 
selection of poems for class reading is to be found in the River- 
side Literature Series (Houghton). 

"My Heart Leaps Up,” "The Daffodils,” “Three Years She 
Grew,” “The Reverie of Poor Susan,” “To the Cuckoo,” “Lines 
on Revisiting Tintem Abbey,” “Laodamia,” “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood,” 
"Ode to Duty.” Sonnets: “The World is Too Much With Us,” 
“Milton," “Composed upon Westminster Bridge,” "King’s 
College Chapel" (three sonnets), “When I Have Borne in Mem- 
ory What lias Tamed.” Lyrical: “The Solitary Reaper,” 
“'rho Primrose of the Rock,” “The Grave of Burns,” “She 
Dwelt among the Untrodden Wa 3 's,” "She was a Phantom of 
Delight," “The Affliction of Margaret.” Narrative: “Hart- 
loap Well,” ‘.‘Ruth,” “Michael,” “The Brothers,” “Rob Roy’s 
Grave.” 

Coleridge. — Bioguapitv and Cbiticism: Campbell, Life 
(Macmillan); Shairp, “Coleridge as Poet and PlUlosopher,” 
in Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, 2d edition (Houghton); 
Dowden, in New Studies in ■Literature (Scribner); Hazlitt, in 
The Sptril of the Age (Dodd) 

RilAMNGs; “The Ancient Mariner,” “Clwistabel,” “Kubla 
Khan,” “Destruction of the Bastilc,” “France, an Ode,” “Youth 
and Age,” “Complaint and Reply,” “Work Without Hope,” 
“Dejection, an Ode. ” For Coleridge’s prose, see Selections from 
Prose )Vri tings, cd. by Beers (Holt). 

Scott. — BioGRArny and CraTicisM; A knowledge of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott (which, with Boswell’s Johnson, holds a fore- 
most' place in English biography) is indispensable. A good short 
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bioEraphy is Saintsbury’s Life (Scribner). For criticism, Hnz- 
litt, in The Spirit of the Age (Dodd); Carlyle, in MisecUancoiis 
Essays (Scribner); Shnirp, “Homerie Spirit in Walter Scott," 
in Aspeets of Poetry (Houghton); Lang, in his Introduction to 
Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Seott (Scribner); Bagehot, "The 
Waverley Novels,” in Literary Studies, vol. II (Longmans); 
Masson, in British Norelists and Their Style (Lothrop). 

RnADiNos: Poetry: “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” "Mar- 
mion,” "The Lady of the Lake,” “Rokeby,” “The Eve of St. 
John.” Many of Scott’s shorter poems arc scattered through 
Rokeby, the novels, etc. With the best of these the student should 
be familiar. See the Globe edition of the Poems (Macmillan). 
Novels: The Antiquary, Ivanhoc, The Talisman, Quentin Dur~ 
u-ard, Guy Mannering, The Bride of Lammermoor. For a knowl- 
edge of Scott the man, the student should read his Journal. 

Lamb. — Biooiuphy and CniTicisM: Aingcr, Lamb (E. M. 
L.); Lucas, Life, 2 vols. (Putnam). The personality of Charles 
Lamb is one of the most interesting and most lovable in the his- 
torj’ of English letters, and therefore the memoirs and recollec- 
tions of his contemporaries are of particular value: see Talfourd, 
Memoirs of Charles Lamb (Gibbings); Hazlitt, The Lambs 
(Scribner); Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Charles Lamb (Little); 
De Quincey, “Recollections,” and “C. Lamb,” in his B’orA-s, 
ed. by Masson, vols. Ill and V (Black). For criticism, see 
Swinburne in Miscellanies (Scribner); Pater, Appreciations 
(Macmillan). 

Readings: In Essays of Elia: “Cluist’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago,” "The Two Races of Men,” “The Old and 
New Schoolmaster,” “Valentine’s Day,” "Modem Gallantly',’’ 
“ Dream Children, a Reverie,” "New Year’s Eve,” “The Super- 
annuated Man,” “A Dissertation upon Roast Pig,” “A Bache- 
lor’s Complaint of the Beharior of Married People.” The 
student should know the Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb. 

De Quincey. — BioQRapht and Cbiticism: Masson, Life 
(E. M. L.); Findlay, Personal Recollections of De Quincey (A. 
and C. Black); Leslie Stephen, in flours in a Library, vol. I 
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(Putnnm); Snintsbuij', in Essays in English Literature, 1780- 
1860 (Scribner) ; Burton, “The Tiaion of a Mighty Book Hunter,” 
in The Bool: Hunter (Lippincott). 

llnADiNOs: Joan of Arc and English Mail Coach, cd. by J. M. 
Hart (Holt); F/iffAt of a Tartar Tribe, ed. by C. S. Baldwin (Long- 
mans) ; Selections, cd. by Bliss Perry (Doublcday). These selec- 
tiotw form an admirable introduction to the more extended study 
of Do Quincey’s work. Mention must bo made, moreover, of 
the papers on Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts, remark- 
able not only for their irony, but also for their narrative passages. 
A most charming example of Do Quincoy’s humor will be found 
in tlio third ch.aptcr of lus Autobiographic Sketches, of particular 
intera-t to hoi’s. 

BjTon. — - Bi 0 QR.\piiY SN-D CntTicisst : Nichol, Life (E. M. L.) ; 
Trolau-noy, RecoUretions of Shelley and Byron (Frowde) ; Macau- 
lay, in Essays, vol I (longmnns); Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 
2d series (Alacmillan); Woodberrj’, “The B}'ron Centenary,” 
in Makers of Literature (Macmillan). 

Kvuwrsc.s: ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon,” ‘‘There's not a Joy 
the IVorld Can Give,” ‘‘Cliilde Harold” (Cantos III and IV), 
“Lines on Completing Ilia Thirty-sixth Year,” “She IVnlks in 
Beauty Like the Night,” “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
Byron is a p«ct of brilliant passages. With some of these the 
student should Iw familiar; he should know such passages as 
“lie who hath bent him o’er the dead,” from The Giaour; “'Tis 
midnight; on the mountains brown,” in The Siege of Corinth; 
the address to the Ocean and the Eve of Waterloo in Childe 
Hamid; and “The Isles of Greece” from Don Juan. Several of 
tlicso telections will be found in Word’s English Poets (Mac- 
millan) and in Paneoast’s Standard English Poems (Holt). 

Shelley. — Bioauwinr asd Cmticibm: Dowden, Life 
(.Scribner); Symonds, Life (E. M. L.); Bagehot, in Literary 
Studies, vol. I (Ismgmaas); Masson, in Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats (Macmillan); Sluiirp, “Shelley as a Lyric Poet,” in 
Aspects of Poetry (Houghton). 

Rn.XDiNos: “To a Skylark,” “The Cloud,” "Ode to the West 
Wiild,” "Arcthusa,” “The Indian Serenade,” “Lines written 
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among the Eugancan Ilills,” “Stanzas written in Dejection, 
near Naples,” “Mont Blanc,” “Mutability,” “A Lament,” 
“Adonais,” “Alastor,” “Prometheus Unbound.” In studying 
Shelley as a lyric poet the reader should turn to the choruses in 
“Prometheus Unbound” and “Hellas.” Note particularly tlic 
“Life of Life, thy Lips Enkindle,” from the former, and the last 
chorus from the latter of these two poems. 

Keats, — BioGitAruv and CumasM: Colvin, Life (B. M. L.); 
Masson, in Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats (Macmillan) ; IajwcII, 
in Among My Books, 2d scries (Houghton); Arnold, in Essays 
in Criticism, 2d series (Macmillan). 

Readings: Romantic and Media’ol: “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
"The Eve of St. Mark,” "La Belle Dame Sans Mcrci.” Classi- 
cal Poems: “Lamia,” “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” "Hyperion." 
Personal poems. Odes, Sonnets, etc.: “Ode to a Nightingale,” 
“Ode to Autumn,” “Ode on Melancholy.” Sonnets: "On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” “Keen, Fitful Gusts 
are Whispering Here and There,” “On the Sea,” “Bright Star, 
B'ould I Were Steadfast as Thou Art” (Keats’ last sonnet). 

Macaulay. — Biography and Criticism; Trevelyan, Life 
and Letters, 2 vols. (Harper), is the standard life. Bagehot, 
essay on “Macaulay,” in Literary Studies, vol. II (Longmans); 
Arnold, “Macaulay,” in Mixed Essays (Macmillan); F. Harri- 
son, “Lord Macaulay,” in Studies in Early Victorian Writers 
(Lane); Lesbe Stephen, “Macaulay,” in Hours in a Library, 
vol. Ill (Putnam). 

Readings; Verse: “Iviy,” “Lays of Ancient Rome,” "The 
Battle of Naseby.” Biographical and Critical Essays: “Addi- 
son,” “Milton,” “Bunyan,” “Johnson,” “History.” These 
essays and Macaulay’s poetry nill be found in Miscellaneous 
Works, 5 vols., ed. by Lady Trevelyan (Harper). An example of 
Macaulay’s art as an historian is to be found in chapter HI, vol- 
ume I, of the History of England, “The State of England in 1685.” 

Carlyle. — BioGRAPiir and CnmciSM: Froude, Thomas 
Carlyle, 4 vols. (Harper); Nichol, Life (E. M. L.); Shairp, 
“Prose Poets,” in Aspects of Poetry (Houghton); Birrell, 
“Carlyle,” in Obiter Dicta, vol. I (Scribner); Frederick Har- 
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risen, "Thomas Carlyle,” in Studies in Early Victorian Writers 
(Lane). 

RnADiNGs; Among the most notable and representative of 
Carlyle’s shorter works arc: Sartor Resatius, Heroes and Hero- ’ 
irorslrt’p, Past and Present, the Inaugural address at Edinburgh 
On the Choice of Books, and the essays on Bums, Johnson, and 
Richter. Every student should know Sartor Resartus, one of the 
great books of the century. If it is not read for school work, 
it should be noted ns a book for future mastery. 

Ruslan. — Biogiupht ano CnmciSM: John Ruskin, Pree- 
ferita. Scenes and Thoughts of My Past Life (Wiley Sons); Fred- 
erick Harrison, Life (E. M. L.); also "Ruskin as a Master of 
Prose,” “Ruskin ns a Prophet,” “Ruskin’s Eightieth Birth- 
day," in Harrison’s Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill (Macmillan). 

Re.\dings: See an admirable selection of writings from Ruskin 
in Vida D. Scudder’s Introdxiction to the Study of John Ruskin 
(Sibley) ; The Crown of Wild Olive, Unto This Last, Pars Clavigtra, 
Lett ora V and VIII; Modern Painters, Part VI, chapters I and 
IX, "The Earth Veil” and “The Leaf Shadows.” 

Arnold. — BiooRAPm- and Ckiticism: Russell, Life (“Liter- 
ary Livc.s,’’ Scribner) ; Hutton, (a) “Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold,” in Essays, Theological and Literary, vol. II (Mac- 
millan); (6) “Arnold,”- in Modern Guides of English Thought 
(Macmillan); M'oodbcny, in Makers of Literature (Macmillan); 
Harrison in Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and Other Essays (Macmillan) . 

Readings; Poetry, “Switzerland,” “Isolation,” “To Mar- 
guerite,” “Absence,” “Dover Beach,” “Self-Dependence,” 
“Tlio Buried Life,” “Calais Sands,” “Faded Leaves,” "The 
Scholar-Gypsy,” “Thyrsis,” ‘“riistram and Iseult,” “Sohrab 
and Rustum,” “The Forsaken Merman,” “Geist’s Grave.” 
Sonnets: “Shakespeare,” “The Good Shepherd with the Kid,” 
“East lAmdon.” Prose: “The Study of Poetry,” “Milton,” 
in Essays in Criticism, 2d scries (Macmillan); “Numbers,” 
“Emerson,” in Discourses in America. Extracts from Arnold’s 
prose, with admirable introduction, arc given in E. T. McLaugh- 
lin’s Literary Criticism (Holt). See also Selections, ed. by L. E. 
Gates (Holt). 
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Dickens. — BroQRArnr and CnmciBM: Forster, Life, 2 
vols. (Scribner); Chesterton, Charles Dickens, A Critical Study 
(Dodd); Mamie Dickens, My Father as I Recall Him (Dutton); 
Pierce and Wheeler, The Dickens Dictionary (Houghton); 
Gissing, Charles Dickens, A Critical Study (Dodd); Harrison, 
in Studies in Early Victorian Literature (Lane); lally, in Four 
English Humourists of the Nineteenth Century (Murray), 

Thackeray. — Biographv and CumetSM: Mcrivalc and 
Marzials, Life (G. W. S.); MeUdllc, Life, 2 vols. (Stone); LiUy, 
in Four English Humourists oj the Nineteenth Century (Murray); 
Harrison, in Studies in Early Victorian Literature (Lane); 
Wilson, Thackeray in the United States (Dodd). 

Eliot. — Biooiuray and Ciuticism: Leslie Stephen, Life 
(E. M. L.); Cooke, George Eliot: a Critical Study of Her Life 
and Writings (Houghton); Parldnson, Scenes from the George 
Eliot Country (Simpkin); Dowden, “George Eliot,” “Middle- 
march and Daniel Deronda,” in Studies in Literature (Scribner). 

Termyson. — BiOGRAPnY and CnmciSM: Memoir by his Son 
(Macmillan); Waugh, Study of Life and Work (Macmillan); 
Luce, Tennyson Primer (“Temple Printers”); Dowden, “Tenny- 
son and Browning,” in Studies in Literature, 1789-1877 (Scrib- 
ner); for advanced students, Masterman, Tennyson as a 
Religious Teacher (Knight and Millet). 

Readings: "Mariana,” “The Brook,” “The Lotos Eaters,” 
"Ulysses,^ “CEnone.” Among Tennyson’s patriotic poems may 
be mentioned “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “The Defense 
of Lucknow,” “The Revenge,” “The Third of Februarj', 1852.” 
For Tennyson’s theory of art, see “The Palace of Art.” Among 
the Arthurian poems, the student should know, besides the Idylls 
of the King, “The Lady of Shalott,” “Sir Galahad,” “Sir 
Launcelot and Queen Guinevere.” The following Idylls are sug- 
gested if the entire series is not read, “Dedication,” “The 
Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “The Holy Grail,” 
"Guinevere,” "The Passing of Arthur,” "Epilogue.” For 
Tennyson’s youthful and raaturer feeling toward contemporary 
problems, compare “Locksley Hall” with “Locksley Hall 
SLxty Years After.” For Tennyson’s faith, the introduction 
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to “In Mcmoriam,” “The Higher Pantheism,” “Crossing the 
Bar.” 

Browning. — BioGBAPtiy AND CnmcisM: Sharp, Life (G. W. ’ 
S.); Cooke, Guidebook to Browning (Houghton); Symons, 
Introduction to the Study of Browning (Cassell); Dowden, 
"Tennyson and Browning,” in Studies in Literature, 1789-1877 
(Scribner). 

Rp-adinos: The student should begin the study of Browning 
by rending tlic shorter poems such as the Dramatic Lyrics. 
Especially among these he should know “Cavalier Tunes,” 
“The Lost Leader,” “How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix,” “Evelyn Hope,” “Old Pictures in Florence.” 
Besides these the student should read "Andrea del Sarto,” 
“An Incident of the French Camp," “Hen'6 Riel,” “My 
Last Duchess," "In a Gondola," “The Last Ride Together,” 
“The Pied Piper of HamcUn; a Cliild’s Story.” Dramas; 
“In a Balcony," “Pippa Passes." 

Tub New Era: For the writers included in the chapter on 
“The New Era,” it is believed that the specific poems, plays, 
and novels mentioned in the text, together with the subjoined 
references for Stevenson and Kipling, and the following list 
of anthologies, histories, and books of general reference for 
the period, fi-ill supply the student nith all the help he needs 
for further study. 

Stevenson. — BtoGR-ATOY and Criticism; Balfour, Life, 2 
voLs. (Scribner); Raleigh, Life (Lane); Letters to His Family 
and Friends, cd. by Colvin, 2 vols. (Scribner); Japp, Robert 
Lou's Stnenson: a Record, an Estimate, and a Memorial (Scrib- 
ner); Genung, Stcrenson’s Attitude to Life (Crowell). 

Readings: Morels: Treasure Island, Kidnapped. David Bal- 
four, The Master of Ballantrae. Essays and Sketches: “On 
Walking Tours,” in Virginibus Piierisgue; “The Lantern 
Bearers," in Across the Plains; Travels with a Donkey; An 
Inland Voyage; “On Style in Literature,” "Books which Have 
Influenced Me,” in Essays and Reviews. Poems: A Child’s 
Garden of Verses, Underwoods (especially “Requiem," and “The | 
Celestial Surgeon"). 
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Kipling. — Biography and Ciuticism; Enowles, Kipling 
Primer (Brown); Richard Le Gallienne, Rudyard Kipling, a 
Criticism (John Lane). 

Readings: Verse: “The Ballad of East and West,” “Danny 
Deever,” “Puzzy-Wuzzy,” “Mandalay,” “Recessional,” "The 
Young Queen,” “Our Lady of the Snows.” Short Stories: 
“Without Benefit of Clergy,” in Mine Oicn People; “William 
the Conqueror,” “The Brushwood Boy,” “A Walking Delegate,” 
in The Day’s Work; Kim; Captains Courageous. 

Fob the Period as a Whoee. Histoev: Cambridge 
Modern. History, vol. XII; Hazen, Europe since ISIS (Holt, 
1910). LiTERARy Histoet and CBracisM: J. M. Kennedy, 
English Literature, 1880-1905 (London, 1912); Holbrook 
Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties (London, 1913); Harold Williams, 
Modern English Writers (London, 1918); J. W. Cunliffe, English 
Literature during the Last Half Century (Macmillan, 1919); 
F. Harris, Contemporary Portraits (London and New York, 
1915-1919); Manly and Rickert, Contemporary British Liter- 
ature (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921). 

Foe Poetbt of the Period: William Archer, Poets of 
the Younger Generation (London, 1902); W. L. Phelps, Advance 
of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century (Dodd, Mead, 1919); 
^rold Monro, Some Contemporary Poets (London, 1920); Louis 
Untermeyer, ed.. Modem British Poetry (Harcourt, Brace, 
& Co., 1920); L. D. Walters, ed.. Anthology of Recent Poetry 
(Dodd, Mead, 1920); Walter Murdoch, ed., Oxford Book of 
Australian Verse (London, 1918); Padric Gregoiy, ed., Modem 
Anglo-Irish Verse (London, 1914); Padralc Colum, ed., An- 
thology of Irish Verse (Boni, laveright, 1922); W. R. Wheeler, 
ed., Book of Verse of the Great IFar (Yale University Press, 
1917) ; J. W. Cunliffe, ed., Poems of Ike Great Wor (Macmillan, 
1919). 

Foe the Drama: Ashley Dukes, Modern Dramatists (Chicago, 
1912); Cornelius Weygandt, Irish Plays and Playwrights 
(Houghton, 1913); Archibald Henderson, 'The Changing Drama 
(Holt, 1914); Ludwig Lewisohn, The Modem Drama (Huebsch, 
1915); B. H. Clark, British and American Drama of To-day, 
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otitline for their study (Holt, 1915); T. H, Dickiason, Contempo- 
rary Drama of England (Little, Brown, 1917); E. A. Boyd, 
The Contemporary Drama of Ireland (Little, Brown, 1917); 
Montrose J. Moses, ed.. Representative British Dramas: Vic- 
torian and Modem (Little, Brown, 1922). 

Fob the Novel; F. T. Cooper, Some English Story Tellers — 
n Book of the Younger Norelists (Holt, 1912); W. L. Phelps, 
Essays on Modem Novelists (Macmillan, 1918)- 
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Abbotsford, 335. 

Abercrombie, Lascclles, 514. 

Absalom and Achitophel, 228. 

Abt Vogkr, 452. 

Actors, companies of, in Eliza- 
bethnn times, 157 n. 

Adam Bede, m-, 424; 429. 

Addison, Joseph, 228; 250; 254; 
255; S56-20S [life, 256; peri- 
odic-al essays, 25S; Cato, 260; 
last years, 260; character and 
worls, 261]; 265; 273; 371; 
381; 383; 400. 

Admirals Att, 499. 

Adranecmcn' of Learning, The, 
16S. 

“A. E.,” see Russell, George W. 

Ac Fond Kies and then Wc Sever, 
310. 

Ailfnc, a roaster of Old English 
prose, 34, 

A5tlielwo!d, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 34. 

Age of Chaucer, 54-82; Chiv- 
alry, 65; Chaucer’s England, 
65; tho new order, 57; the 
rise of the people, 57; the 
Black Death, 58; tho new 
democracy, 59; religion, 60; 
the new learning and the new 
art, 60; See also Chancer, 


the chief reference to author or 


Age of Elizabeth, prelude to, 
109-118; Elizalwthan dr.ama, 
137; later Elizabethan Utern- 
tiue, 179; and the Restora- 
tion, 222; 399. See abo Eng- 
lish Renaissance. 

Age of Pope, 233-278 [literature 
of the town, 235; Pope, 237- 
246; authorship in the, 246; 
growth of the reading public, 
248; coffee-houses, 249; rise 
of the new prose, 250; Rich- 
ard Steele, 251-256; Joseph 
Addbon, 256-262; the novel, 
202; Defoe, 263; Swift, 265- 
273; novel of domestic life, 
273-278]. 

Alastor, 356. 

Alehemist, The, 182. 

Alenin, the great scholar of the 
North, 25. 

Aldhclm, 17; first great Eng- 
lish scholar, IS; removes to 
Malmesbury, 18; poems of the 
people, 18; becomes Abbot 
of Malmesbury and Bishop 
of Sherborne, 18. 

Alfred the Great, 28-32; s.aves 
England from the Danes, 28- 
29; encourages learning and 
literature, 29-30; hb transla- 
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tions, 30; tho Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, 31. 

Allan Qualermain, 522; 523, n. 
Almayer^s Folly, MO. 

Angel in the House, The, 459. 
Alton Locke, 411. 

American Notes, 414. 

Ancient Mariner, The, 325; 327; 
S20-S30. 

Andrea del Sarto, 452. 

Angle.-!, The, 1; 2; 8. 
Anglo-Saxon Chronide, The, 31 ; 

34; comes to an end, 42. 
Anne of Farersham, 535. 

Anne, Queen, 109; age of, see 
Age of Pope. 

Annus MiralMis, 228. 
Antiquary, The, 334. 

Araminta, 535. 

Arbuthnot, Dr. John, 273. 
Arcadia, The, IOC. 

Areopagitica, 199. 

Armadale, 436. 

Arms and the Mon, 628. 

Arnold, Matthew, 322; 376; 
401; 402-405 Oife, 402; poet 
and critic, 405; prose 408]; 
435; 455; 467; 479; 494; 499; 
519. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, 402. 

Arrow of Gold, The, 547. 

Art and learning, introduction 
of, among the English, 11; 
advance of, during age of 
Chaucer, 60. 

Arthur, King, 45; 48; 55. 

As You Like It, 153; 159. 
Ascham, Roger, 114; The 
Schoolmaster, 114. 

Aslreta Redux, 227. 

Aslrophel and Stella, 165. 


Atalanta in Cahjdon, 458. 
Avgust, 1914, 514. 

Augustine, St., introduces Chris- 
tianit3' among the English, 10; 
founds the school at Canter- 
bury, 17. 

Avrora Leigh, 4C0. 

Austen, Jane, 411. 

Arc Imperatrix, 513. 

Awakening, 643, n. 

Aylmer’s Field, 373; 443. 

Baa, baa, Blad: Sheep, 494. 

Bah Ballads, 462. 

Bacon, Francis, 124; 165; 167- 
1G9; 400. 

Ball, John, “tho mad priest of 
Kent,” 59. 

Ballads, English, 99-97; 294. 
BaUad of a Nun, A, SOI. 

Ballad of o Poet in the Making, 
501. 

BaUad of Heaten, A, 501. 

Ballad of Hell, A, m. 

BaUad of Reading Gaol, The, 513. 
BaUads and Lyrics of Old France, 
461. 

BaUads and Songs, SOI. 

Barlaseh of the Guard, 519. 
Barlow, Jane, 517. 

Barrack Room Ballads, 492; 509. 
Barrel-Organ, The, 506; 507. 
Barrett, Elizabeth, sec Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

Barrie, Sir James M.,476; 470; 

526; 630; 634. 

Bartholomew Fair, 181. 

Battle of Brunanlmrh, 34. 

Battle of Cheviot, 378. 

Battle of Ivry, 379; 382. 

Battle of Malden, 5; 34. 
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B/iUle aj the Books, 267 ; 26S. Bronte, Cliarlotte, Emily, and 
Bcifuchamp's CtiTcar, 431. Anne, 436. 

Beaumont, Francis, 170; iS2. Brown, Thomas Edward, 460; ' 
Bode, 22; his life at Jarrow, 23; 405; 498. 

ns writer, 21; Eedcsiasticxd Browne, Sir Thomas, 209-210. 



25-20. Browning, Robert, 377; 392; 


Bells and Pomegranates, 460. 399; 425; 431; 435; 443; 444; 

Belored Vagabond, The, 534. 44S-4SS; 462; 467; 476; 524; 

Bennett, Arnold, S40-d4S; 543. 525. 

BeomilJ, 4; 7; tS-t7. Brushwood Bog, The, 494. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 273. Bunynn, John, 179; S12-S18 

Betsy Lee, 460. tchild of the Reformation, 

Bible, The, translation by Wy- 212; life, 213-215; Pilgrim's 

olif, 64; new version of, 177. Progress, 215; its universal 

“Bickerstaff, Isaac," pen-name theme, 215; its realism, 216; 

used by Steele, 253. B’s style, 2173; 222; 404. 

Biographia Literaria, 328. Burke, Edmund, 288; SOSSOS; 

Birmingham, George A., sea 314; 400; 615. 

ITannay, Rev. James O. Bums, essay by Carlyle, 388; 

Bishop Orders His Tomb, The, 409. 

453. Bums, Robert, 293; 295; SOB- 

Blaek, IFilliam, 437. - SIS; |Tife, 307; his sincerity, 

Blacldriars Theater, The, 147; 309; poet of Scotland, Nature, 

183. and Man, 310; poet of dem- 

Blackmoro, Richard D., 437. ocracy, 3113: 331; 404; 407} 

Blackwood's Magaiine.Si5; 362; 427; 482. 

424. Byron, Lord, 326; 334; 337; 

Blake, WiiUam, 313. S47SBS [his heritage, 348; 

Blank-verse, introduced by Sut- youth and manhood, 348; 

toy, 112; 293. work, 351; egotism, 352; 

Bleak House, 416; ,545. conception of liberty, 3523; 

Blessed Damozel, The, 455. 358; 359; 376; 377; 379; 407; 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 273. 447; 449; 459. 

Book of Snobs, The, 418; 419. 

Book of Verses, A, 495. Cicdmon, 17; bis homo in 

Boswell, James, 286. Northumbria, 19; his re- 

Bn'de of Abydos, The, 353. ligious poems, 20. 

Broke of Corenden, 535. Cain, 350. 

Brooke, Rupert, 514-515. Calverley', Charles Stuart, 402. 
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by some novelty in subject, in style, or in its theory of 
art. Thus, we have the rise of the Pre-Raphaehte 
Brotherhood, with their tendency to make a rehgion of 
the worship of beauty, and with their more or less pagan 
or anti-Christian view of hfe. That deeply serious, or 
even tragic and hopeless view of life, which was to cast its 
shadow over so much of the literature of the coming 
period, is already present in the novels of George Eliot, 
Hardy, and Meredith. Of comse, these writers are 
properly classified as Victorians; that is, they hved 
and wrote during the reign of Queen Victoria. But the 
truth is that writers like Swinburne, Meredith, and 
Hardy, call them by what name we will, were not Vic- 
torians in the sense that Tennyson, Carlyle, and Dickens 
were Victorians. They belonged in spirit, at least, to 
a new age, and we should see in them the forerimners 
of our own time. In the fundamental differences between 
the earUer and later Victorian writers we find clear 
evidence of the progressive effect of those revolutionary 
forces and changed conditions which we have seen at 
work in the strongholds of the nation’s life. Huxley’s 
words, in an address deUvered in 1874, help us to enter 
into the struggle and confusion of this troubled time: 
“ Change is in the air. ... It insists on re-opening all 
questions and asking all institutions, however venerable, 
by what right they exist, and whether they are, or are 
not, in harmony with the real or supposed wants of 
manldnd.” These words herald the approach of a new 
age; we hear in them the distinctive note of the modem 
spirit, challenging, self-confident, com'ageous, irreverent, 
and relentless. 

^he mass of hteratme produced since 1880, its diversity, 
its conflicting and rapidly changing standards and aims, 
make it impossible for us to get any clear view of it as a 
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CofTec-hinisci^ in Fopo's time, 

2ia 

Colrridsc, Snmud Taylor, 162; 
ir>2; 207; ai-i; 623nSSi [faAy 
life, 333; portly, opium, and 
mcluplu'sios 323; influcneo 
on hii timo, 337; oa poet, 328; 
the jifieinrf .tfan'ner, 320; 
poet of Xatumand Mon, 330;]; 
310; 341; 313; 34t; 340; 347; 
377; 465. 

Coiet, John, 101; 105; 100; 109. 
Ceftn Clml't ('tune f/ome ilgoin, 
1.13. 

CoIhVr, Jnrmy, 232. 

Colima, IVilllam, 297; 300 
Col!m«, Willi.™ Wilkie, 430 
Coluni, I’aciriae, 317. 

Columliir, Chiutoplirr, 80; 100; 
131. 

Cmrillf ej Emn, Thr, 188. 
Common 8ni<e, the teien of, 
222-323. 

CowpIrtrdnsKWf.Oll. 
Cmmtf, 107. 

Conrcifai, 187. 

Co^tiHaiut tf on En^Mi Opium 
EatfT Thr.m. 

Conrad, Jowph, 610; 612; 643; 
Si:-S4a. 

Conpirvr, William, 331. 

Colln'f Ealunlay .ViyU, The, 
310 

Counlnt Kathleen, The, 617. 
Country Ilmtrr, The, 613. 
GaurtDfaiarlroU,221. 
Conprr, William, 203; SOtSOti 
300; 312; 313; 333. 

Cfiil;^, Gcotpe, 302-303; 333; 
377. 

Crtalian, The, hy Coidmon, 401. 


Criticiam, litcniy, of Coleridgo, 
338; of Lamb, 342; of Arnold, 
408-100. 

Cramtedl, 303. 

Cuefceo Sonp, The, 62. 

Cu&ioe and Anareky, 400 
Curtain, The (theater), 148. 
CymieHne, 160; 443. 

Cyneinilf, 22. 

Daily Snail, 613. 

Dante i>f the Senn Deadly Sine, 
The, 91. 

Danes, the, 6; their eoming; to 
Entdand, 26; they oaek and 
bum monostcrios, 27; cheeked 
by Kinc Alfred, 28; 20. 
Damy Deettr, 402; 400; 

Dante, 01; 70; 81; 110; 112; 
320; 484. 

Darwin, Charles, 401; 471. 
Dauber, 610; 612. 
DarfdDaVaiir,4S7,a. 
DandCopperfield,417. 
Ihndibon, John, 407; B09-BO3. 
UaThia, W. H., 613. 

Dead Man'eSaA, 613. 

Dear Brutus, 830 
Death qf Bfanehe the Duebets, 
We, 70 

De Caterky Paper*, The, 260; 
S03~gll3. 

Defaite of Guinettn, The, 467. 
Defeiue ej Poeeie, 100; 170. 
Defoe, Daniel, 260; ses-SOt; 

273; 274; 371. 

DfWre,617. 

Defrdre ef the Sarrom, 631. 

Dc la blare, Walter, 613. 
Demelcr, 442. 

Democracy, modem, the rise of. 
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279 B.; and the age of revo- 
lution, 284; 305; Bums and, 
311; Wordsworth and, 322; 
in the age of Victoria, 370; 
468-470. 

Do Morgan, William, 534. 

Denis Dural, 419. 

Denry die Aitdadmis, 541. 

Departmental Ditties and other 
Verses, Ji9l. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 184; 241; 
326; SU-S41!; 400. 

Descriplire Sketches, 310. 

Deserted Village, The, 300; 301. 

Diana o/ the Crostmays, 431. 

Dickens, Charles, 377; 411; 

1 /,1S-417; 419; 427; 429; 431; 
474; 476; 533; 534; 535; 545. 

Dobson, Austin, 461; 462. 

Don Juan, 350. 

Don Quixote, 412; 545. 

Donne, John, 185; IBS-} SB; 210. 

Dora, 443. 

Dove Cottage, 318. 

Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 634. 

Drake, -506. 

Drama, religious, 97; 138; be- 
fore Shakespeare, 136; prepa- 
ration for the Elizabethan, 
137; miracle plays, 139; mo- 
ralities, 140; interludes, 140; 
regular drama, 142; patriot- 
ism and the, 143; Shake- 
speare’s predecessors in, 143; 
later Elizabethan, 179; de- 
cline of, 183; general survey, 
183; influence of Goldsnuth 
on, in 18th century, 300; 
modem, 476; 524-533. 

Dramatic poetry, 173, n. 

Drinkwatcr, John, 613. 


Drummond, William, 170. 

Dryden, John, 225-SSl [life, 
22G; as dramatist, 227; sat- 
ires and other works, 228; 
later years, 229; his work in 
prose and verse, 230]; hLs 
influence, 233; 247; 250; 

285. 

Dunbar, Wilh'am, 92. 

Dundad, The, 243-244; 245. 

Dunsany, Lord, 532. 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
burj', 34. 

Dynasts, The, 435; 430. 

Earth-Bound, 507. 

Earthly Paradise, The, 457; 477. 

Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish People, by Bede, 24; 
translated by King Alfred, 31; 
used by Layamon, 48. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 516. 

Edinburgh Review, The, 379; 388. 

Edward II, by Christopher Mar- 
lowe, 143; 146. 

Edwin Drood, 417. 

Egoist, The, 431. 

Eikonoclastes, 193. 

Eldest Son, The, 529. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
297; 298. 

EUot, George, 411; 4SS-429; 
431; 436; 474; 535. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 109; 113; 
119; 120-121; 131. 

Emerson, H. W., 136; 404. 

Endymian, 362; 363; 364; 367. 

England, the land of the Angles, 
8; settled by the Angles, Sax- 
ons, and Jutes, 8; invaded by 
the Danes, 26; saved by 
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Alfred, 28; of the 14th cen- 
tury, 54-61 ; rapid develop- 
ment of in the 16th century, 
113; unity of in Elizabeth’s 
time, 120; expansion of her 
trade, 122; Milton's England, 
173-170; complexity of the 
nge, 178; Restoration — , 219- 
232; expansion of, in the 
18th century, 283, 305; in- 
dustrial and social changes, 
284; and the French Revo- 
lution, 312-313, 346-347; of 
Victoria’s reign, 369-377; ex- 
pansion of, m ape of Victoria, 
370, 375; 472-173. See also 
Engusu Eanoosoe, English 
I’E orLP, Engush LiraiiA- 

English Bards and Scotch Rc- 
ricu'crs, S49. 

Enulish Dictionort/, The, by Dr. 
Johnson, 288. 

English Hume rists, LccUirca on 
the, 409; 421, 

English Language: Alfred, the 
founder of English prose, 30; 
French supplants it among 
tipper classes, 41 ; modified by 
French influence, 43; tri- 
umphs over the French in 
England, 40; East-Midland 
English becomes supremo in 
Chaucor’s time, 02; rise of 
English prose in 14th cen- 
tury, 02; the music of Chau- 
cer’s Englisli, 80; Elizabctlian 
prose, 105; scvcntccnth-ccn- 
tuol’ prose, 207; development 
of proso in Diy den’s time, 224; 
Dryden’s contribution to Eng- 


lish prose, 230; rise of the 
new prose in 18th century, 
246; 250; 273; prose-writers 
of Victorian age, 399-401. 

English Literature, from the 
beginning to King Alfred, 12- 
26; BeoundJ, 13-17; Chris- 
tian literature, 17; Latin 
prose and the work of Bede, 
22-26; from King Alfred to 
the Norman Conquest, 26-36; 
summary of the Old English 
period, 36; effects of the 
Norman Conquest on, 41, 43; 
literature after the Norman 
Conquest, 44; Latin Cliron- 
icles, 44; Celtic influence on, 
44; romances, 46, 49; revival 
of, after Norman Conquest, 
47; medieval songs, 51; ago 
of Chaucer, 64-82; literature 
in the 14th century, 61; rise 
of English prose, 62; songs 
and ballads, 92-97; religious 
drama, 97; ptcludo to the 
age of Elizabeth, 109-118; 
the Renaissance in literature, 
110; culmination of the 
Renaissance, 119-169; later 
Elizabethan literature, 170; 
non-dramatic poetry of the 
early 17th ecntuiy, 185; 
sevcntccnth-ccntuo' prose, 
207; period of the Flench 
influence, 219-278; domina- 
ted by classical standards, 
22-f; prose-writers of the early 
ISth century, 250-273; the 
beginning of modern litera- 
ture, 279-368; literature after 
the death of Pope, 285-291; 
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the new spirit in literature, 
291 ff. Creturn to Nature, 291; 
new sj-mpathy with man, 292; 
children and home-life, 292; 
return to poetic manner of 
the Elizabethans, 293; a new 
world of the imagination, 293; 
summary, 3053; in the reign 
of Victoria, 376; 401; the 
Victorian novel, 409-437; 
Victorian poetry, 437-4C1; 
the Pre-RaphaeUtes, 438; The 
New Era, 466-550; of the 
Empire, 476; poetry of the 
World War, 514; Celtic Re- 
naissance, 515-518; of Greater 
Britain, 518-524; Modem 
drama, 524-533; Contem- 
porary novel, 533-549. Sec 
also ENOLtsa Lanoixage and 
Englibh Remaissance. 

English People, the, their early 
home, 1; 2; Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes, 1; 2; early English life 
and character, 2; 3; their 
feast-halls, 3; the English 
virtues, 4; 5; their religious 
nature, 6; belief in Fate, 6; 7; 
they settle in Britain, 8; wars 
with the Britons and among 
themselves, 8; they become 
Christianized, 9-11; the influ- 
ence of Christian learning on, 
11; intellectual development 
in the age of Elizabeth, 121; 
rise of, to the kingdom of 
letters, 122; the Puritans, 
174; lax morality at Restora- 
tion, 220; growth of reading 
public in early 18th ecntuiy, 
248; society in coffee-houses. 


249; development of dem- 
ocracy and humam'ty in the 
ISth century, 279 ff.; changes 
in life in the 19th century, 372- 
373; 467-473. 

English Renaissance, period of 
the, 89-218; its coming to 
England, 89; delayed by the 
Wars of the Roses, 90; end of 
these wars, 103; new learning 
at the universities, 104; Henry 
VIII and his Court, 109; the 
Renaissance in literature, 110; 
poetry from Wyatt and Surrey 
to Spenser, 113; culmination 
of, 119-169; unity of the na- 
tion, 120; intellectual growth, 
121; joy of life, 122; Eliza- 
bethan delight in life, 124; 
Edmund Spenser, 127-136; 
the drama, 136-147; theaters, 
147; Shakespeare, 152-165; 
Elizabethan prose, 165-1G9; 
summary of Renaissance liter- 
ature, 169-172; decline of the, 
173-218. 

Epic poetry, 173, n. See Beo- 
WTJty and Pabadise Lost. 

Epigrams of hife, Art, and 17a- 
(urc, 477; 478. 

Erasmu.s, Desiderius, 104; 105. 

Ervine, St. John, 532. 

Essay on CrUicism, 240. 

Essay on Man, 245. 

Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, 303. 

Essays, by Lord Bacon, 108; 
periodical essays of Steele and 
Addison, 253; 258; 202; of 
Elia, 342; familiar, 343. 

Essays of Elia, 341; 342-^43. 
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Kuplmism, 144. 

lire o/ Si. Affnci, The, 303; 365; 
3G6. 

/iVc of St. John, The, 332; 338. 
limdnn iraiit, An, 316. 
litrrlasling Mercy, The, 610. 
Everyman, 140. 

Every Man in his Humour, 180; 
181. 

Evolution, tlic tlicorj- of, 374. 
Excursion, The, 322. 

Fairic Queer, e. The, 132; ISS- 
ir.o, 301. 

Fuithful Sheyhcnless, The, 182. 
Far from the Madiliny Crowd, 
431. 

riirtiulinr, George, 231. 

Faums, Doctor, 145; 140. 

Firrex end Forrex, 45; 116-116; 

Fielding, llcnrj-, 237; S76-277; 
271); 410; 412; 419. 

Fishpinylc, 635. 

Filrgcmld, Edwnrd, 400. 

Flecker, .lames Elroy, 614. 

Fleet Street Eclogues, 501. 
netcher, John, 179; 182. 

Flight of a Tartar Tnbe, The, 345. 
Florence of Worcester, Latin 
Chronicler, 41. 

For All IIV Ilarc-and Are. 614. 
For A’Thal and A’That, 311. 

Far F.uglanffe Sake, 490. 

Forest fsmrs, The, 534. 

Fors Clarigcra, 390. 

Forsyte Saga, The, 513-544. 
Fortthc Term of his Natural Life, 
620. 

Fortune Theater, The, 148; 150. 


Forty Singing Seamen, The, 507. 

France, An Ode, 331. 

Frederick the Great, The Life of, 
388; 392. 

Freedom of the Press, Milton 
pleads for the, 199; granted 
by Parliament, 249. 

Freelands, The, 543. 

French influence, period of the, 
219-278; and tho reign of 
common sense, 222. 

French Revolution, sco Rbvolu- 

Frcneh Rerolution, The, by Car- 
lyle, 388; 390; 393. 

Fugxtire, The, 530. 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 492, 499. 

Galahad, 443. 

Gnkworthy, John, 470; 520; 
m-BSO; D4S-CA/,. 

Gammer Gvrlon's Needle, 142. 

Gardener's Daughter, The, 443. 

Garrick, David, 287; 288. 

Gascoigne, George, 114. 

Gentleman of France, A, 519. 

Gentlemen’s Magazine, The, 287. 

Gentle Shepherd, The, 295. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 45; 
Ring Lear, Ferrex and Porrex, 
King Arthur, 45; 48. 

Germ, The, 454. 

German Literature, influence of, 
on Coleridge, 326; Do Quin- 
ccynnd,344; Carlyle and, 387 

Getting Married, 528. 

Ghosts, 507. 

Giaour, The, 349. 

Gibbon, Edward, 288. 

Gibson, W. W., 513. 

Gilbert, Sir W. S., 402. 
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Gods of the Mountain, The, 633. 
Godwin, William, 356. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 251; 263; 
286; 288; S99-S01; 300; 

311; 470; 515; 530. 
Good-Natured Man, The, 300. 
Gorhodm, sec Ferrex and Porrex. 
Gordon, A. L., 520. 

Gower, John, 62; 78. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
Sinners, 214; 216; 218. 

Gray, Thomas, 293; S97-298; 
306; 479. 

Great North Road, The, 507. 
Greene, Robert, 144. 

Gregory, Lady, 531. 

Grocyn, William, 104; 110. 
GuUiver’eTratels,2l5; 205; 270. 
Gutenberg, German printer, 87. 
Guy Mannering, 334. 

Guy of Warwiek, 49. 

Habitation Enforced, An, 492. 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider, B21- 
624; 533. 

Hakluyt^- Voyages, 170. 

Hallam, Arthur, 440; 441. 
Hamlet, 162. 

Hannay, Rev. James 0., 517. 
Hardy, Thomas, 411; 433-430; 

474; 533; 535. 

Harvey, Gabriel, 129. 

Hastings, essay by Macaulay, 
382. 

Hathaway, Anne, 157. 

Hatelock the Dane, 49. 

Hawthorne and Latender, 496. 
Hazlitt, William, 127; 323; 327; 

341; 342; 343; 344. 

He Fell Among Thieces, 499, n. 
HeUas, 357. 


Ileminge and Condell, editors of 
the first folio edition of Shakc- 
Bpcarc's plays, 162. 

Henley, William Ernest, 406- 
407; 498; 502. 

Henry Esmond, 419; 421. 

Henry V, by Shakespeare, 160; 
181. 

Henry VII, 110. 

Henry VIII, 105; 109; 110; 120. 

Herbert, George, 185; 18S-1S0. 

Hereward the Wai:e, 437. 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, 392. 

Heroic couplet, the, 224; 293. 

Hcmck, Robert, 190-192; and 
Milton, 192. 

Hesperidcs, 192. 

Hervi Riel, 451. 

Hewlett, Maurice H., 534. 

Heywood, John,T41. 

Heywood, Thomas, 184. 

Highwayman, The, 507. 

Hilda, Abbess of the Monastery 
at Streoncshalh, 19. 

Hilda Lcssways, 541. 

Hilton, Arthur, 462. 

Hind and the Panther, The, 229. 

History of Colonel Jack, The, 
264. 

History of England, (Macau- 
lay’s), 383. 

History of the World, by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, 207-208. 

Hodgson, Ralph, 513. 

Hooker, Richard, 165; 400. 

Hound of Heaten, The, 503. 

Hours of Idleness, 349. 

House of Fame, The, 72. 

Housman, A. E., 513. 

How they brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, 451. 
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Howard, Henrj-, Earl of Surrey, 

in. 

Hiiiiinnity, development of, in 
modem times, 27911. [new 
.spiritual prowth, 2S0; the 
ri.>e of Methodism, 2S0; deeper 
Fj-mpathy with man, 281, 292; 
industrial and social changes, 
281]; in Gold.smith, Cowper, 
and Crahbc, 299, 30G; and 
the French Revolution, 312. 

IlwnphTfj Chnkcr, 278. 

Uimtinp of Ihc Snark, The, 462. 

Hunt, I/'igh, 311; 343; 301. 

Huxley, Thomas, 401; 474 ; 538. 

Hyde, Doughv, 510. 

//pdrolaphta, 210. 

//pmn on the Morning oj Chriel'a 
f!aliril;i, 196. 

llupntin, 437. 

llypmon, 303; 300. 

Ihscn, Ilenrih, 525-520: 527; 
530. 

Idiot Bog, The, 322. 

Idler, The, 290. 

IdijllK of the King, The, 447. 

II Penseroso, 103; 190. 

In Chaneery, 5-13, n. 

Indun Serenade, The, 358. 

Indian Bummer of a Forsyte, 
W3. n. 

In Flnnders Field's, 514. 

In Hospital, 495. 

In Ixilcham Churehyard, 470. 

Inland Voyage, An, 481. 

In Manonam, 411; 442; 443. 

Inner Temple, The, 310. 

lon.^, monastery of, 10. 

Irish Literary Theater, The, 617. 

Irish Melodics, 515. 


Island Race, The, 499. 

Italian Poetry, influence of, 71 

111 . 

It is Never too Late to Mend, 437; 
519. 

Itanhoe, 334. 


James I, King of Scotland, 92. 
Jane Byre, 430. 

Jarrow, Monastery of, 23. 
Jcflrcy, Francis, 344. 

Jew of Malta, The, 140. 

Joan and Peter, 538; 639. 
Jocelyn, 543. 

John Ferguson, 532. 

John Inglesant, 437. 

John, King of England, loses 
possessions in France, 47. 
Johnnie Armstrong, 95. 

Johnson, es.say by Macaulay, 
382. 

Johnson, Hester (“Stella”), 269; 
271. 

Johnson, Life of, by James Bos- 
well, 280. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 152; 212; 
244; 250; 258; 276; 285; SSB- 
SOl Difc, 286; London, 287; 
as prose-writer, 290]; 298; 
400; 530; 540. 

Jones, Henjy Arthur, 525. 
Jonson, Ben, 153; 165; 172; 

m-tS2; 185; 187; 288; 416. 
Joseph Andrews, 277. 

Joseph Vance, 534. 

Journal, Scott’s, 335. 

Journal to StcUa, 209. 

Juhus Cersar, 101. 

Jungle Books, The, 494, 

Justice, 529. 
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Jufcs, the, 1; 2; they settle in 
Kent, 8. 

Keats, John, 358; SB9-S67 

pCeats, Byron, and Shelley, 
359; life, 359; Spenser’s influ- 
ence, 360; settles in London, 
361; Leigh Hunt, 361; En- 
dymion, 362; rapid develop- 
ment, 363; love of beauty, 
364; master of form, 365; 
place as a poet, 366; limita- 
tions, 366]; 376; 394; 441; 
456; 461; 479; 481. 

Kendall, Henry C., 520. 
Kidnapped, 487. 

Kingsley, Charles, 411; 437. 
Kingsley, Heniy, 519. 

King Solomon's Mines, 522. 
King’s Quair, The, 92. 

King’s Tragedy, The, 456. 
Kipling, Rudyard,, 411; 443; 
467; 475; 476; 483; 487; 
48S-43S; 497; 499; 502; 509; 
514; 518; 519; 521; 522; 533; 
540; S'i7. 

Kiss for Cinderella, A, 530. 
Kirke, Edmund, 129. 

Knight’s Quarterly, 379. 

KuUa Khan, 329. 

Kyd, Thomas, 144. 

La Belle Dame sans Merci, 366. 
Lachrymae Musarum, 479. 

Lady of the Lake, The, 334. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan, 524. 
Lake Country, the English, 315. 
V Allegro, 193; 196. 

Lamb, Charles, 147; 323; 324; 
327; S39SU [life, 340; re- 
tirement and death, 342; as 


critic and essayist, 342; Es- 
says of Elia, 342]; 377; 400; 
482. 

Lamb, Mary, 340; 344. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 40. 

Lang, AndrcB', 332; 461. 

laingland, William, 61; 65; 

Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
65. 

Last Poems (Housman), 513. 

Latimer, Hugh, 114. 

Laughter of the Gods, The, 633. 

Lawrence, D. H., 514. 

Laws of Ecdesiaslical Polity, 
The, 166. 

Layamon, 48; the Brut, 48. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, The, 
333; 334. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, 382. 

Lear, King, 45; 156; 162. 

Lee, Nathaniel, 231. 

Letters on a Regicide Peace, 304. 

Letts, W. M., 514. 

Levana and Our Ladies of Sor- 
row, 345. 

Lever, Charles, 516. 

Lewes, George Henry, 424; 425. 

lAfe and Death of Mr. Badman, 
214. 

Life of Captain Singleton, 264. 

Life of Savage, 289. 

UfeofSBiiUer,m. 

Light that Failed, The, 492. 

Linacrc, Thomas, 104; 105. 

LiUle Dorrit, 413. 

Literary Club, The; 288; 300. 

Livelihood, 513. 

Lives, by Isaac Walton, 211. 

Lives of the Poets, by Dr. John- 
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Locke, Jolm, 231. 

Locke, WiUiam J., 534. 

Lochdey Hall, 441; 445. 

Lockstcy Hall Sixty Years After, 
44G. 

London, in Chaucer’s time, 56; 
becomes the literary center, 
62; Shakespeare’s, 125; of 
Pope, 235; 249. 

London, poem by Dr. Johnson, 
287. 

London Mayaiine, 7'Ae, 343, 345. 

London Qncrtnly, The, 362. 

London Yolunlarics, 496. 

Loom of Years, The, 505. 

Loma Doonc, 437. 

Lotus Eaters, The, 443. 

Lore and Mr. Letcisham, 538; 
539. 

Lore Eternal, 523. 

Lore in the Valley, 433. 

Lucile, 460. 

Lucrece, 159; 160. 

Lucy, To, 32l'. 

Lucy Gray, 322. 

Luther, Martin, 87. 

Lyridas, 172; 192; 198. 

Lydgate, John, 91. 

Lyly, John, 144. 

Lyrical Ballads, SI7 

Lytton, Lord, 460. 

Macaulay, Thonuas Babington 
291; 344; S77-S8S Centrance, 
into literature, 379; social 
and other successes, 380; 
character and work, 381; 
Lqys of Ancient Rome, 382; 
essayist and historian, 382]; 
384; 399; 409. 

Macaulay, Zachary, 378. 


Maebclb, 156; 161. 

Macdonald, George, 437. 
MacFlecknoc, 229; 244. 
Maehiarclli, essay by Mac.aulay, 
382. 

Maelarcn, Ian, sec Watson, 
Dr. John. 

Mnildulf, founds an abbey at 
Malmesbury, 18. 

Major Barbara, 528. 
Malmesbury, abbey of, founded 
by Mnildulf, 18. 

Malorj’, Sir Thomas, 101; Morte 
d' Arthur, 101. 

Mandalay, 492. 

Mnndevilic, Sir John, 65. 
Manfred, 350. 

Man of Property, The, 543,' li. 
Marie, 523. 

Markhetm, 487. 

Marlowe, Christopher, tiB-lJff; 

157; 356; 481. 

Marmion, 334. 

Marpessa, 481. 

MatshaU, Archibald, 534. 
Martin Ckuzelcwit, 414; 415. 
MaseScld, John, 460; 467; 

497; 608-61S; 514; 532; 549. 
Masques, 180; 197. 

Maud, 443. 

Measure for Measure, 162. 
Medieval Revival, the, 294- 
29.5. 

Jlfemotrs of a Cavalier, 264. 

Men and IVomen, 450. 

Merchant of Venice, The, 146; 
160; 162. 

Meredith, George, iS9~AS3; 474; 
533; 535. 

Meredith, Owen, see Lord Lj’t- 
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Mermaid Tavern, The, 125; 

179; 181; 187; 195; 288. 
Mcrriman, Henry Seton, see 
Scott, Hugh Stowell. 

Merry Mm, The, 487, 
Methodism, rise ol, 280. 
Middlemarck, 429. 

Midsummer Nighl’t Dream, 1S8; 
163. 

Milne, A. A., 632. 

Milton, John, 172; the England 
of, 173-179; and Shakespeare, 
173; and Herrick, 192; 195- 
SOn Cboyhood in London, 195; 
Cambridge, 105; Horton, 196; 
U Allegro and II Pentcroso, 
190; Comve, 197; I/ycidas, 
198; travels, 198; prose pe- 
riod, 199; later poetic period, 
200; his ideal of life, 201; 
Paradise Lost, 2033; as prose- 
writer, 211; 221; 227; 316; 
322; 444; 467. 

Milton, essay by Macaulay, 379; 
382. 

Minstrelsy oj the Scottish Border, 

Miracle plays, 97; 139. 

Mirror o/ the Sea, The, 547. 
Mirror for Magistrates, The, 116- 
117. 

Mitre, The, 289. 

Jtfob, The, 529. 

Modem Love, 433. 

Modem Love and Poems erf the 
Enghsh Roadside, 432. 

Modem Painters, 395; 396. 

Moll Flanders, 264. 

Monasteries, founding of in 
England, 12; destroyed by 
the Danes in the North, 27. 


Montague, Lady Mary Wortlcy 
277. 

Moore, Thomas, 347; 515. 

Moralities, 140. 

More, Sir Thomas, 104; 30o- 
106; 109. 

Morris, William, 55; 

477. 

Morte d! Arthur, by Malory, 101. 

Marte d’Arthur, by Tennyson, 
441. 

Mother HMard’s Tale, 131. 

Mr. Pirn Passes By, 532. 

Mrs. Daru/s Defence, 525. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 528. 

Much Ado About Nothing, 159. 

Murder Considered As One of the 
Fine Arts, 345. 

My Last Duchess, 452. 

My Lore is lAie a Bed, Red 
Rose, 310. 

Non, 532. 

Nature, return to, in modem 
Utcrature, 291; 296; 300; 
Wordsworth’s poetry of, 318- 
322; Coleridge’s poetry of, 
330. 

Necessity of Atheism, On the, 355. 

New Arabian Nights, 484. 

New Ballads, SOI. 

Ncwbolt, Sir Henry John, 498- 
600. 

Newcames, The, 419; 420. 

New Duckling, The, 608. 

Newman, John Henry’ (Cardi- 
nal), 400-401; 404. 

New Poems, by Francis Thomp- 
son, 504. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 232. 

Nicholas Nickleby, 545. 
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A'jpfffr pf the /Narcissus, The, 547. 

Nmi at an Inn, A, 633. 

Nahle Nnmbcrs, 100. 

Norman Conquest, from Alfred 
to the, 20; 32; decline of 
litcr.aturc before the, 33; 35; 
efTccf.s of on Enfiland, the 
Enplith languapc, and Enp- 
Ifeh literature, 30-M; sum- 
m.aij' of its influence, 52. 

Norman French, l>ccomca the 
hnKU.ape of the upper cln.a.ses, 
41. 

Normandy, 37; Io>3 of by King 

Normans, thy, 35; settle in Nor- 
mandy, 37; origin of their 
civilisation, 38; conquer Eng- 
land, 39; itecome supreme in 
Church and Sl.atc in England, 
39-10. 

NaHhem Farmer, The, 443. 

Northumbrin, Chnstijinity in- 
troduced into, 10; invaded by 
the Danes, 27. 

Norton, co-author nath Sack- 
ville, 142. 

h’pelromn, WS. 

Nctonme Mrs. Kbbsmiih, The, 
625. 

Novel, llie, 202; 2fr4; 205; 
of domestic life, 273-278; The 
Warerlcy Norets, 3.34; 338; 
the Victorian, 409-437; Con- 
tempomry novel, 533-519. 

Sorum Orgamm, 108. 

Noyes, Alfred, COHSOS; 514. 

Occlcvc, Tliomas, 91. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College, 298. 


Ode on a Grecian Um, 303; 300. 

Ode on the Popular Superstitions 
of the Highlands of Scotland, 
298. 

Ode on the Intimations of Im- 
mortality, 322. 

Ode to Dejection, 320. 

Ode to Duty, 322. 

Ode to the IKcst Wind, 358. 

Odes, of William Collins, 297. 

(Enone, 481. 

Old Cumberland Beggar, The, 
322. 

Old Grey Squirrel, 507. 

Old Familiar Faces, The, 342. 

Old H uca’ role. The, 642,; 

Olircr Tteisl, 410. 

On Baile’s Strand, 617. 

Only Son, The, 41)9. 

Ordeal of Richard Fererel, The, 
430. 

Origin of Species, 471. 

Othello, 101. 

Otway, Thomas, 231. 

Our Mutual Friend, 410. 

Outcast of the Islands, An, 547. 

Outline of History, An, 539. 

Owl and the Nightingale, The, 50. 

Oxford, dcclino of learning at, 
in the 16th century, 91; re- 
newed interest in learning at 
end of the 15th century, 104; 
induenco of, on Arnold, 402- 
401. 

Oxford Reformers, the, 104. 

Palace of Art, The, 441; 444. 

Palgravc, F. T., 00. 

Pamela, 276; 270. 

Pantaloon, 630. ' 

Fantisoeracy, 325. 
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Paolo and Francesca, 625. 
Paracelsus, 450. 

Paradise Lost, 193; 195; 200; 

201; 203-S07; 215. 

Paradise Regained, 195; 201. 
Paris, Matthew, Latin Chroni- 
cler, 44. 

ParKamcnt o/ FmtU, 509. 
Pastorals, by Pope, 239. 
Patmore, Coventry’, 459. 
Patrician, The, 543. 

Pattison, Mark, 193. 

Pauline, 450. 

Pearl, The, 62. 

Pccic, George, 144. 

Pcndetinis, 419; 420; 421. 
Persian Eclogues, 297. 

Personal Record, A, 646, n. 

Peter Pan, 530. 

Petrarch, Francis, 61; 71; 84; 

110 ; 111 ; 112 . 

Phillips, Stephen, 4SO-4SJ; 482; 
525. 

Fiektcick Papers, The, 414; 417. 
Pied Piper of Hamlin, The, 451. 
Piers the Ploxman, Vision of, 65. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 214; 215- 
217. 

Pinafore, 462. 

Pinero, Sir Arthur W., 525. 
Piper, Play! 602. 

Pippa Passes, 450. 

Pirates, 507. 

Pitt, William, administration ot, 
282. 

Plain Tales from the Hills, 491. 
Playboy of the Western World, 
The, 531. 

Poems, by Stephen Phillips, 481. 
Poems and Ballads, by Swin- 
burne, 458. 


Poems Chiefly Lyrical, by Ten- 
nyson, 377; 440. 

Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 
Earth, 432. 

Poems of the Past and the Pres- 
ent, 435. 

Poetry, non-dmmatic of the 
early 17th century, 185; be- 
comes mechanical, 223; !»- 
comes prosaic, 234; Sec also 
EnoLISU LlTEnATUKE. ' 

Pompey the Great, 532. 

Pope, Alexander, 217; 223 ; 224; 
225; 234; 237-246 CUfe, 238; 
Pastorals, 239; Essay on Criti- 
cism, 240; Rape of the Lock, 
241; translations and com- 
mentaries, 242; Twickenham, 
243; The Dunciad, 243; Es- 
say on iW'on,{245; the spokes- 
man ot his time, 245; char- 
acter, 246]; 256; 279; 285; 
292; 297; 376; 428; 461; 460. 

Praierita, 395. 

Pre-Raphaelites, the, 452; 463- 
459; 474; 475; 491; 513. 

Prince's Quest, The, 477; 478. 

Printing, invention of in Ger- 
many, 87; introduced into 
England by Cn.xton, 98. 

Prior, Matthew, 461. 

Prometheus Unbound, 357; 35S. 

Pro Patria, 514. 

Pro Regc Nostro, 497. 

Pro.se, English, sec ENCUsn 
Lakguaoe. 

Puck of Pook's Hill, 492. 

Puritans, The, 174-177; their 
hostility to the stage, 183; 
and the Restoration, 219- 
220 . 
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Purple East, The, 479. 

Put YoursdS In His Place, 437 

Queen Mab, 355. 

Queen’s Enemies, The, 532. 
Quentin Durward, 335. 
Quillcr-Couch, Sir Arthur, 49S; 
SIS. 

Qttinneys, 535. 

Raleifsh, Sir Walter, 130-131; 

S07-m; 210; 400. 

Ralph Roister Doistcr, 142. 
Rambler, The, ISP, 290. 
Rainsay, Allan, 295. 

Rape of the Lock, The, S4J-SJi3; 

245; 2CS. 

Raesdas, 2S8 

Rcade, Charles, 437; 519. 

Reading of Life, A, 432. 

Red Harlaw, 338. 

Recessional, 493. 

Reflections on 'the Revolution in 
France, 301. 

netorm BiU, The, 309; 371; 
380. 

Reformation, The, in Europe, 
87; 119; finds expression in 
Utcraturc, 174-175. 

Rchgxo Laict, 229. 

Religio Medici, 209. 

Religious drama, the, 97. 
Religious poets of the 17tli een- 
turj’, the, ISS. 

Reminiscences, The, of Carlyle, 

Rcnai.'sance, the, in Europe, 83- 
S9; meaning of the term, 83; 
revival of learning, 84; re- 
vival of art, 85; voyages and 
discoveries, 85; printing, 87; 


the Reformation, 87; the 
Copemiean Theory, 88; com- 
ing of, to England, 89. See 
also Enoush Renaissance. 

Requiem, 488. 

Rescue, The, 547; 548. 

Restoration, the, 183; 200; 

England of, 219-232; other 
ivriters of, 231. 

ReroU of Islam, The, 35G-357. 

Revolution: of 1688, effect of on 
authorship, 247; the age of, 
284; Burke and the French 
Revolution, 304; the French 
Revolution, 312-314; Cole- 
ridge and the French Revolu- 
tion, 330; poets of the, 340 ff. ; 
356; Carlyle and the French 
Revolution, 391. 

Rewards and Fairies, 492. 

Reynard the Fox, 511. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 288. 

Richard II, 159. 

Richardson, Samuel, 273; S7S~ 
270. 

Richard Yea and Hay, 534. 

Riders to the Sea, 531. 

Right Royal, 511; 512, n. 

Ring and the Book, The, 451. 

Robinson Crusoe, 215; SOS-264; 
265; 270. 

Roderiek Random, 278. 

Rolle, Richard, 62; writes the 
Prick of Conscience, 62. 

Romance of the Rose, The, 69; 70. 

Romances, medieval, of Charle- 
magne, Alexander the Great, 
King Arthur, etc., 46; Havc- 
lok the Dane, Guy of Warwick, 
etc., 49. 

Romeo and Juliet, 160. 
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Rose Theatre, The, 148. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 439; 

Jfih-JfiG; 458; 402; 491; 499. 
Rough Road, The, 534. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 284; 
313. 

RumyOl, The, 400. 

Ruskin, John, 377; 381; 392; 
S0AS59 [life, 394; ideas of 
beauty and art, 398; social 
reform, 399]; 400; 401; 408; 
409; 440; 448; 457; 407. 
Russell, George W., 516; 517. 
RusscU, W. Clark, 518. 

Rydal Mount, 318. 

Sackville, Thomas, 114-717; 
142. 

Sad Shepherd, The, 182. 

Sailing o/ the Long Ships, The, 
499. 

Sailor, The, 535. 

Saint Paul’s, Grammar School 
of, 106. 

St. Simon Stylites, 443. 

Soinfi Progress, 543. 

Salt Water Ballads, 509. 

Samson Agonistes, 195; 201; 

202 . 

Sartor Resartus, 386; 388; S90. 
Satires of Circumstance, 435. 
Saxons, the, 1; 2; 8. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, 424. 
Science, advance of, in the Vic- 
torian age, 370; 372; and be- 
lief, 374; in poetry, 438; 
468; 471. 

Scotland, poets of, in the 14th 


Scott country, the, 331. 

Scott, Hugh Stowcll, 510. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 295; 297; 
314; S31-3S0 Oife, 331; San- 
dy-Knone, 332; early literary 
work, 333; Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, 333; Waterley Nee- 
ds, 334; prosperity and fail- 
ure, 335; character and work, 
337; a.s novelist, 338]; 349; 
309; 376; 377; 407; 411; 482; 
484; 545. 

Seaman, Owen, 614. 

Search Lights, 514. 

Seasons, The, 296. 

Second Mrs. Tongueray, The, 
525. 

Sejanxts and Catiline, 181. 

Sense and Sensibility, ill, 

Scren Seas, The, 493. 

Shakespeare, William, and the 
drama, 130-137; his pitde- 
ces-sors, 143; life and work, 
1BS-16B [early surroundings, 
152; education, 165; mar- 
riage, 150; in London, 157; 
work, 158; historical plays, 
159; later comedies, 159; his 
tragic period, IGO; studies of 
sin, 101; romances, 163; last 
years, 163]; 169; and Mil- 
ton, 173; and Jonson, 181; 
258; 318; 328; 344; 370; 
399; 404; 427; 467; 480; 540; 
545; 550. 

Shaw, G. B., 467; 476; 477; 
S26-B23; 530. 

She, 522. 
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raput (lov'clopmcnt and death, 
3.>7; his poetrj-, 35S]; 359; 
.'UiT; 370; 407; 410; 417; 
449; 400; 479. 

Shepherd'll Calendar, The, 129, 
Sheridan, Richnwl Brinsley, 470. 
She Slonps In Cimifuer, 300. 
Shirley, .Tames, 1S3. 

Sliorthoirie, .T. H., 437. 

Short Story, The. 473. 
Shropshire Lad, d, 513. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 12S; 120; 

IBn-tOn; 515. 

Silas jifanier, 429. 

Sin of Danil, The, 525. 

Sir Charles Grandison, ■n'G. 

Sir (iiittnijne and the Green 
Knight, 02 

Sir Palneii Spens, 90 
Sister Son IS, 501. 

Shetehes hp lioz. 414. 

Skin Game, The, 529. 

Smith, Sydney, 344 
Smollett, Tobias GcorRe, 27S; 


Simith, John ('., 535. 

Soldiers Three, 491 
iinlitarg Reaper, The, 321. 

Some Rcmmucenrcs, 510. 

Song «/ Speed, .1, 4a>. 

Song I)/ the lianjn, 491. 

Soap., KurHsIi, in the iiuddic 
aces, 51; The ( iiekon ,Snnn. 
52; 111 the Mill century, 02; 
Burns’ sonRS, 307; 310. 
'Sjnet.s IVtmreh’s, 111; 


fMs, 111; the sonnet, 
. collections of, 113; 


>'0; advance of 


Soul oj Susan Ycllam, The, 535. 
Southey, Robert, 314; 324; 320; 

327; 341. 

Sowers, The, 519. 

SjMnish Gypsy, The, 425. 
Spomsfi Tragedy, The. 144, 
Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, 342. 

Specimens of German Romance, 
3S7. 

Spectator, The, 254; 268; 202; 
2S7; 383. 

Speech on Conciliation mih Amer- 
ica, 301. 

Spencer, Herbert, 424. 

Spenser, Edmund, 113; 117; 
120; 137-130 Chrst of the 
Kre.at Elizabethans, 127; life, 
129; the Shepherd’s Calendar, 
129; Ireland, 130; suitor at 
Court, 131; as poet, 133; 
the Faerie Qnccne, 133; poet 
of beauty, 134]; 169; 185; 
180; 360; 367. 

Spenserian School, the, 186. 
Spenserian Stanza, the, 135, n; 
293. 

Spires of Oxford, The, 514. 
Splendid Spur, The, 518. 

Stage, the Puritan hostility to, 
183. Sec also Drama Tiira- 
TEns, Actors. 

SlalKy and Co., 489. 

Steele, Richard, 2.50; 351-350 
Pife, 251; the Taller, 2.53; 
|M>litir.al activity, 254; retire- 
ment and death, 255; ehar- 
.acter and work, 25.5]; 202; 
273. 

Slcplieii, James Kenneth, 402. 
Stephen Sir 1-eslie. 205. 
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Stornc, La^Tcncc, 277. 
Stevenson, Robert LouLs, 475; 
/,S2 -j!SS; 405; 407; 507; 

518; 533; 518. 

Slonefolds, 513. 

S/oiies oj Venice, The, 390. 
Storm, The, by Jolin Donne, 188. 
Strafford, 450. 

Strange Caee of Dr. Jckyll and 
Mr. Hyde, The, 485. 
Stratford-on-Avon, 152; 153. 
Strconcslialh, monastery of, 19. 
Strife, 529. 

Stvdy in Scarlet, A, 534. 
iSuperanTeuatcd Man, The, 342. 
Surrey, Earl of (Homy How- 
ard), introduce.’! blank-verse, 
112; 113. 

Swan Tlicatcr, The, 148. 

Swift, Jonathan, 243; 248; 250; 
205-273 Dife, 205; enters the 
church, 207; the Talc of a 
Till), 2C7; Battle of the Booke, 
208; Laracor, 208; Journal to 
Stella, 209; political reverses, 
209; Gvllircr’s Travels, 270; 
m.’-anity and death, 271; 
Swift and his time, 271]; 274; 
292; 400; 515. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
443; 4o8-45!>; 474; 481; 524. 
Synge, J. M., 517; 530-532. 
Syinonds, J. A., 150. 

Tale of a Tub, The, 207; 271. 
Tale of Two Cities, A, 417; 429. 
Tales from Shalwspeare, UV,3U. 
Tales of the Five Towns, 541 
Tamburlatne, 140; 157. 

Tam O'Shanter, 308. 

Task, The, 302; 313. 


Taller, The, S53-P.54; 258; 202; 
287. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 208-209. 
Tempest, The, 103. 

Temple, the Inner, 115. 

Temple, The, by George Herbert, 
189. 

Temple, Sir William, 200; 208. 
Tennyson, Alfred, 34; 231; 

373; 370; 392; 399; 435; /,30- 
U8; 450; 400; 402; 407; 474; 
475; 479; 481; 491; 524; 525. 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
199. 

Tess of the d'Urberrillcs, 434. 
Thackeray, William hlnkcjieare, 
214; 251; 271; 377; 409; 411; 
417-/, 21; 429; 431; 4*11; 401; 
.53.3; 515. 

Theater, The, 147; 183. 
Theaters, Elizabctlnm, 147-151; 

closing of, 183. 

These Twain, .511. 

Thirty Bob a Week, 502. 
Thompson, Francis, 502-505; 
518. 

Thomson, James, 127; 292; 

295-290; 300. 

Thomson, Jamc.s, the later, 403. 
Thrown Janet, 487. 

Timbuctoo, 440. 

Time Machine, 7'hc, 538. 

Timds Langhingstocks, 43.5. 
Titimms, 481. 

Titus Androttieus, 1,58. 

To A Skylark, 3SS. 

To Let, &I3, n. •mi; 

To Mary in Heaven, 31 Alas- 
TombofBvms.Th'-^, 355; 
Tom Brown’s 
Tom Jones, ’. 
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TmioUtir/nw, 330; Cld. 

Tollx rimo, 302. 

7W/ri> MirnBanii, 113. 
Tinn'.crnilrat.-ili-'ta, Wonb- 
nnnhV, 3IP. 

Tmtatr ai £Jueatum, 109. 
Trmrttrr.Tlr,Sai\m. 
Ttat'urf t4md, IM; ISS. 
Tnttmir Shandii, 277. 

Truilut ami 72. 

IVittniN-. Antliimy, I.Ui; .Vlt. 
Tiretfli \V*, l.'.i; l*iO. 

TbWb Pauml r/rt-. .'iJO. 

7to (trull'nm (jf I'eruno, Tlif, 
IS*^ 

Tio fmcf. ru. 4»1. 

Tii/mn’i*. 7'm, VIS VW. 
TytlibV ttaii'l.iti'm ot ll» 
IWr, 17S 
Tstam,, I’l.i, .•il7 

Vtlt. Nifholns 1 Vi 
Ul^N Ml; iw. r/a 
Unr H‘ (Irfrtnrn’ol Trrf. 431. 
I'M. WtOim /.V . .*.17 
I'rrH.fnl, HT lhmii»riwn\ 
rio, IfltV 

■^ail. Iltir.irp 1 . .'A'l. 

YaKKli. .Iiihn, ill 
I'shFair. nu; ]»>, 431. 
Vinn, 111 no. I^S, 159-im; 

IV- Vi'i .iAmir, UV); 100. 

Vfr jrhro’iim, 470. 

TiW )r.rtT/.W, Thr, 263; 
Si'.0ni; 412. f 

MiOi. Qiimn. 109; .ViO; 478 
Vir, 617. 

Vina Ape, 369-401 Cndrnncp 
(4nocnc3'i370; ndvraiccof 


wirnre, 372; ermrtli of (Iw 
BiitMi Einpira, 376; tho era 
in Iitcmtiftc, 370; the new 
writen., 376]; 300; 428; Vie- 
loam iMxti}’, 437-403. 

riifoBr, Tkf. 303. 

Vifginfane. Thr, 410; 421; 420. 

I'tmnthm /•umsque, 481. 

I otfcign anil Tmidt itf Kir John 
.Vonifmile, G.'i. 

IVntpoIr, 636. 

Wnlpidr, Sir Itolirrt, .\ilminn> 
Ifattpn of, 282. 

Walton, Iviac, 189, Jll. 231. 

ll'ondfTrr, Thr, 7. 

irouilin)io« Iff Oitin, Tht, 517. 

Ward, Mn l!unipliic>, 402. 

H'onlia, Thr. 130. 

Warmrkrliirr, 1S2-155; 122. 

H’atrftin. Iht Kip, Thr. 60S. 

WaiMm, I)r. John, 476; 631. 

WatKin, WOliain, 477-4«>, 182; 
506. 

H'lmrfry A’orrb, The, 331-3JS; 
337; m 

irrr IfiBir 11 inkte, 401. 

M'nr ijf llrrmtftaa, 48,3 

W'ril V Ihe Kaintr, Tht, Ml. 

Wcih, 11. 0., 407; 620; 650- 
SiO; 613. 

WcMi, Jane, (Mm. Cnrlylc), 
387; 380. 

WHny, I'linricn and John, 281. 

iriwx Pome, 435. 

Wetimiarier llerirv. The, 123. 

H>rtiiwnl/7o/437. 

Weyinon, Stonlcv J , 610. 

Whitliy, Ahln-y of, lOi 

WhiteOcId, CieoiKo, 281. 

White Ship, The, 466. 
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Widow in the Bye Street, The, 
510; 512. 

Widmeers’ Houses, 527. 

Wildo, Oscar, 513; 524. 

Wilhelm Meistcr, 387. 

William the Conqueror, 491. 
■Winchester, capital of Wcssc.'c, 
32. 

irmtcr’a Talc, The, 153. 

TlWiowt Benefit of Clergy, 494. 
Wolsoy, Cardinal, 109. 

U'omon tn White, The, 426. 
Woods of Westermain, The, 433. 
Word,sworlh, Dorothy, 316; 
31S. 

Wordsworth’s Grave, 479. 
Wordsworth, William, 127; 272; 
285; 292; 293; 297; 314; SIS- 
S2S [life, 315; as poet, 318; 
view of Nature, 318; its limi- 


tations, 1 
mocrncy, . 
341; .344; 
377; 381; 
450; 401; 
Wreck of the 
Wvthcring 
Wyatt, 8 ; 

Wycherlc : 
Wyclif, . ,, 

Wyrd, C 

Yeats, 1\ 
517; 5. 
York, Scl 
the Da 
Youth, 54 
Youth am 


J‘^.2S3-ss4; 258; 2C2, 

, 208-209. 

/< -tf'c, 103. 

1 Inner, 115 . 

: -.-ran, by GoorKo Herbert, 

,M''«iO;46.7 6.? " f' 

79; 481; -IP ) '■*< 

. ■ _ Kings artfliTcd ly 

, •d'VrhcT} 

; ■ W/Hia. 




